This is the stubborn germ you must k 




REAL R 
FROM DAI 


Discovery that Strange Both 
Dandruff Leads to New Kina 
in Character. Listerine Tr< 

Relief to 76% of Patients it 

Clinic. Thousands Report RemarUatne 


tion cf Pityrosporum ovale were 
treated on one side, only, with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic once a day. The 
other side was untreated. 

Within four days improvement 
was noted, and at the end of four- 
teen days, on the average, a complete 
cure was effected. No scales, no 
crusts. The sides not treated with 
Listerine showed evidence of dan- 
druff nearly a month later. 


marked relief in the first two weeks 
on the average. In many other cases, 
scalps were found to be clear and 
free of dandruff in from three to 
eight weeks-^itching stopped, dan- 
druff scales -were eliminated, and in 
some cases falling hair was termi- 
nated. Virtually none of the persons 
using a non-antiseptic solution showed 
any improvement. 

76% Got Relief 

Meanwhile in a New Jersey clinic, 
other dermatologists were cross- 
checking the results of the mid- 
western clinic. Fifty men and 
women, all with definitely established 
cases of dandruff, were undergoing 
treatment twice a day with Listerine 
Antiseptic. At the end of three 
weeks, 76% showed either complete 
disappearance of, or marked im- 
provement in, the symptoms of 
dandruff, i.e., itching, scaling. Only 
three failed to respond to the Lister- 
ine treatment, possibly due, as a 
research report suggests, to irregu- 
larity in applying the treatment. 


Pityrosporum ovale 

The germ which causes dandruffs mag^ 
nificd many times. In cases of dan- 
druff ids always present on the scalp 
and hair and in dandruff scales. 


I F you have any evidence of dan- 
druff, don’t waste time on un- 
tried ointments, salves or solutions 
that merely strike at symptoms and 
relieve only temporarily. 

Use the new treatment that really 
gets at the cause . . . the only treat- 
ment so far as we know that has 
proved itself repeatedly in labora- 
tory and clinic . . . the treatment 
that is getting results for countless 
people who try it . . . Listerine Anti- 
septic once or twice a day, accom- 
panied by massage. « 

Listerine surrounds the hair and 
scalp and penetrates infected hair 
follicles, and kills the germ Pityros- 
porum ovale, which, research now 
shows, causes dandruff. 

See Improvement 
at Once 


After the first few treatments you 
will notice how Listerine Antiseptic 
diminishes the number of imsightly 
crusts and scales. How it allays irri- 
tating itch and burning which so 
often accompany a dandruff condi- 
tion. How it cleanses and freshens 
the scalp so that it feels lively and 
youthful. How it brings new vigor 
to the hair, itself. 

For your own satisfaction, exam- 
ine Listerine’s brilliant results in the 
most searching clinical study of dan- 
druff undertaken in years. 

Curing Rabbits 
of Dandruff 

Rabbits given dandruff by inocula 


Relief in Two 
Weeks 

In a noted midwestern skin clinio, 
men and women dandruff patients 
were chosen for the Listerine treat- 
ment. A majority were instructed to 
massage the scalp once a day with 
Listerine Antiseptic. The rest of the 
group used** a ^non-antiseptic solu- 
tion. We ask you to carefully note the 
convincing results again achieved: 

A substantial number of the users 
of Listerine Antiseptic obtained 


Keep it Up 

If you have the slightest evidence of 
dandruff, start now with Listerine 
and massage, once a day at le^t. 
Twice a day is better. Caut^)n: 
Don’t expect overnight miracles. Re- 
member, dandruff is a germ disease, 
requiring persistent and systematic 
treatment, which should be antiseptic, 
Hemember, also, that Listerine’s re- 
sults. against dandruff are a matter 
of laboratory and clinical record. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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My Training Pays 


J. E. SMITH. President National Radio Institute, 

Dept 7MIVI. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SnxiUi : 

Without obligation, send me tlie Sample I^esann and rour 
free l^o(^ about the spare time and fnU time Kadio oppor- 
tunities, and hwr I can train for them oC home in spare 
time. (Please write plainly.) 


Ht» Helped Hundreds of 

Men Malce Mok Money 


Kame. 


Address 


State, 


6‘t PACE BOOK 
SAMPLE LESSON 


GOOD FOR BOTH 


THAT I CAN TRAIN YOU 


AT 


FOR 


A 


HOMS 




€St 


Send 


You 


Will 


Sample Lesson 


FREE 


Clip the coupon and mail It. I will prove 
that 1 can train you at home in your spare 
time to he a BADIO EXPERT. I will send 
you my first lesson FREE. Examine it. read 
it. see how clear and easy It is to understand | 
— how practical I make learning Radio at 
home. Tlien you will know why men without ' 
Radio or electrical experienco have become j 
Radio Experts and are earning more money j 
than ever as a result of my Training. 


OWNS PART TIME 
RADIO BUSINESS 

'? ““ ? 'Ji' Many Radio Experts Make 

gineer with tho B. & M. cm ^n_ C7S a W»»k 

Rallro,idr and ivorS part _ V . ® Week 

time In Radio. In tho Sftdlo broadcasting stations pay engineers, 
selling end I hare made operators, station managers up to $5,000 a 
as high as $300 in one year. Spare time Rjidio set servicing pays as 
month and have added to “uch as $200 to $500 a year— full time ser- 
that about $100 in ser. vicing pays as much as $30. $50. $75 a week. 
-FR AN K McClellan, M«ny Radio Experts own their own businesses. 


Money Back Asreement Protects You 
Save Money— Learn at Home 


vice work.' ^ - — - ■ - - - - - — 

902 Elizabeth St.. Mechanlcvllle, Manufacturers and jobbers employ testers, in- 


K. T. 


PARTNER IN LARGE 
RADIO SUPPLY HOUSE 

"Our concern has grown 
by leaps and bounds until 
It Is today the largest 
wholesale Radio supply 
Jiouse in New England. 

We liave established ,,ii 
branches at Portland, w** ' 

Maine, and Barre, Vt. 

The N.R.I. Man travels tho highway 


spectors. foremen, engineers, servicemen, pay- 
ing up to $6,000 a year. Automobile, police, 
aviation, commercial Radio, and loud speaker 
systems are newer fields offering good oppor- 
tunities now and for the future. Television 
promises many goo<l jobs soon. Men I trained 
have good jobs in all these branches of Radio. 


I am sure I can train you successfully. I agree la 
writing to refund every peony yoti pay me if 
you are not satisfied with my Lessons and Instruo 
tlon Service when you finish. I'll send you 9 
copy of this agreement with my Free Book'. 


Get My Lesson and 6$-Page Book 
FR-'- - ■ “ 


•to- -profits in Radio." 
W. SMITH. 1187-91 
Manchester. N. IL 


Many Make $5, SIO, $15 a Week 
Extra In Spare Time 
While Learning 

Almost every neighborhood needs a good SDitfe- 
tlme seryicemam The day you enroll I start 


-REYNOLDS sending Extra Money Job Sheets showing how 


P—iasn DOUBLED SALARY IN 
I 1 5 MONTHS 

I « * 1 "Shortly after I started 

I jp*^ the N.R.I. Course I be- 
I gan teaciilng Radio classes 

I at the Spartan School of 
j Aeronautics. After five 
months I was given a 
I thance to join the Ameri- 
can Airlines at a salary 
double that which I received from 
the school."— A. T. BROTHERS, 
231 Beach,. Ocean Park, Calif. 


to do Radio repair jobs. Throughout your 
training 1 send plans and Ideas Uiat made 
good spare-time money for hundreds. I send 
Special E<iuipment to conduct experiments, 
build circuits, got practical experience. 
I cm: YOU A COMPLETE, MODERN, 
PROFESSIO.NAL ALL WAVE. ALL PUR- 
POSE R.VDIO SET SiniVIClNO INSTRU- 
MENT TO HELP SERVICE SETS QUICKER 
— SA\’E TlirE. MAKE MORE MONEY. 


'REE. Mail Coupon 

In addition to my Sample Lesson. I will send you 
my 64-psgo book "Rich Rmvards in Radio." 
Both are FREE to anyone over 16 years old. My 
book points out Radio's spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in television; my 
Training in Radio and Television; shows you 
letters from men I trained, telling what they are 
doing and e.-irnlng; shows my Money Back Agree- 
ment. MAIL THE COUPON in an envel(H>e. or 
paste it on a penny .postcard. 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute 
Dept* 7MM Washington^ D. C. 
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WISH I KNEW 
HOW TO GET 

AHEAD. I 


TOo're smart; joe, Bur 
your sloppy CLOTHES 

ARE AGAINST YOU. 


I WANT THE 

bestlooking 

OVERALLS 
you’ve got. 


WERE YOU ARE, SIR,' 

long wearing, tail- 
ored SIZE LEEJELT 
DENIM OVERALLS. 


SAV, (Vf BfEN if H£ SCOT THE <:tmcc 

NOnciNGJOE.' BOSS 
HE LOOKS LIVE 


HURRAY./ I GOT I 
that PROMOTION I 

MARY/ ^ 


YOU HAD THEABILTra 


HE LOOKS LIKE 
A COMER^ 


AU THE TIME.'"' 

lee overalls 

MADE YOU 
LOOK THE PART./ 


for THAT PROMOTION? 


YES . . LEE TASLORED SIZES STEP UP 
YOUR ALERT GET-AHEAD APPEARANCE 

—Tough Jolt Denim Gives You Money Saving Extra Wear 
Yon’ll like the comfort of these tailor^-size 
Lee Overalls. Sanforized-shrunk for lasting fit. 
The right leg-length, crotch-fit, waist-measure 
and bib-height FOR YOU. And 46 other Lee fea- 
tures add extra wear, extra comfort, extra looks. 

Guaranteed like all Lee garments, “Better in 
Every Way or a New Pair FREE.’’ You take 
no chances. 

THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 

Kansas City, Mo.; Sallna, Kans.; Trenton, N.J. 

Minneapolis, Minn.; South Bend, Ind.; San Francisco, Cal» 




♦//i, ♦N-.'V ^ 

iM Ovcraltt 


Le«Cclor.Mstehc4 
Shirt* and Pant* 


Im Union-An$ 


lee Waist- 
band Overalls 


Lee PlaysuHs 


lee Shirt* 


■ THE H. D. LEE MERC. COMPANY 
J Dept. N-10, Kansas City, Mo. 

•j Please send me Free Sample of JELT DENIM used 
|k exclusively In Lee Overalls, and name of my near- 
a est Lee dealer. 


Tfame 


NO Hope for 


1 foilowed his tip 


PAYS BIG 


FREE.. MAIL THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON NOW! 
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WOrttf U pWVSB by tbOQSMsdS Ox oBUBuea osot. ^bi 

•lloTertbc U.S.A.ConvIficeyoarMif.OrdM’ Now^ 

12 Mo«th» RCa*0 WARRANTY wtth CMb Tlr« 

BALLOON TIRES 
Ste« Rim Utm Tabes 
S»z4.40.31$l.»0 
•0x4.60-20 2.10 ' 

•0x4.60-31 2.18 
•8x4.76-10 2.20 
90x4,75-30 2.28 
•0x6.00-10 2.60 
•0x6.00-30 2.60 
6.26-17 2.68 
t8x6.96-16 2.68 
•9x«.96-t0 2.68 
•0K5.t6-30 2.68 
•U5.26-91 2.95 
_ 6.60-11 8.00 
•8x6.50.18 3.00 

•0x5.60-10 1.00 , 

6.00- 16 8. SO .46 84x7 10.2S ‘^06 

6.00- 17 8.18 .40 H. D. Truck Banoor 

•0xe.00.i6 8.18 .40 6.ob-M slreS 6^ 

• LxS.OO-lO a.li .45 6.60-20 4.10 l.t. 

1*^1 7.00*20 8.48 2.98 

•6x6.00-21 8.40 -If 7.50-80 6.28 t.TT 

•3x6.50-60 8.80 1.76 8.25-20 8.48 4.9L 

*8Jfab^^mrant66dNm9 — Alt Othor Sli— 

# Send Deposit on eecb Tire o^ered. ($8.00 Pepoett 

r raMch Truck Tire) Balance C. O. O. U jroa xend eash mfull 
' oeductS%.lf brand ocderedle ontof^itocawe^ipegaeivdoe. 

BOYD TIRE a RUBBER CO., Dept. 803 
4821-23 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, lU, 


_ BECOME AN EXPERT 

Aqcquntant 

Execatlve AcooantentB asd C. P. A.‘e Bern 12.000 to $16,000 e yeajr. 
TbouAondB of firma need them. Only 16,000 Certifled Pablic Accoont* 
entB m the U.S. We train yoattaorolyetnome in BMre tim* for C.P.A. 
eaemiaatioDs or execotive eccoontnia ptwitiooe. ^eTioua experience 

E ieceesary. Pereooal traininconder eoperrUionof staff of CTPtA.’a. 
Indioff members of the American loBtitnte of Aocoantanto. Write 
free book. ‘Acooaotancy. the Profeaaioo thtt Paya.” 

LASALLE EXTENSION, Dept. 1175-H| Chicago 

The School That Ha« T rained Over 1,400 C, P. A«*6 i 



High School 
at Home 


nnish In 2 Tears' 


J Go as rapidly as youx time and abilities permit.1 
J Equivalent to resident school work — prepares forV 
■ entrance tocollcee. Standard H.S. texts supplied.! 
• Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already! 
^completed. SingU ntbjtet» if dtHrmL Bolletin on reqaeet.| 
Specialized training is absolutely! 
essential to Success today. Over f 
150 noted ^neetors. Engineecx end / 
Bosineee Men helped prepere oni xpo- 
cim) fautraetkm meteris]. need by . 
many reeideot echoole and eolleaee. . 

* U; 8. Nary eodHProrince of Maui- ' 

lobe. (^. Treio at borne for beet-paiyiner Hnee aa J 
liet “ ■ — • - - 

k im 


20 Other 
Courses 


^inee wl^ preparing for better J 

Amorican School, Chicago 


Mail Coupon for Information— No Obligation 


l^rican School, Dept. H.839, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 

Tell me how to tram for aacceen In line checked. 


Air Conditioning 
Architecture and Building 
Automotive Engineering 
Aviation 

Business Managemont 
Civil Engineering 
Complete Law 
Diesel Engineering 
Drafting and Design 
Electrical Engineering 


I Electrical Refrigeration 
I Highway Engineering 
I Uoeral Arts (Colieg^ 
Mechanical Engineering 
1 Private Secretary 
J Professional Accounting 
Incl. C. P. A. Coaching 
[Radio and Television 
Salesmanship 
I Steam Engi ne ering 


Name. 



satisfied customeri. My 
( methods insure satisfaction and save you many 

Send No Money 

looking, durable and they fit weU. Free impresaloa 
material and directiooi. Don't delay. Write today. 

DR. HEININGER, 440 W. Huron, Dept. 1174, Chicago 


FREE ENLARGEMENT 

Jnst to get acquainted with new customers, we will 
beautifully enlarge one snapshot negative (film) 
to 8 X 10 inches — FREE — if you enclose this ad 
with 10c for return mailing. Information on 
hand tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with your free 
enlargement. Send it today. 

GEPPERT STUDIOS. d« 


Special Factory Sale 

German Automatics $7.95 

25 Cal. Only | ' 

Finest blued steel, accurate, hard shooting ; 
safety: brand new; made with usual Owman 
ness and finely finished. 

*‘LAN6ENHAN**— 7 shot (vest pocket aise) wt. 14 OB.. 4H Is. over- 
all. $S.45; 9 BboC. tH to. oves^. wt. 18 ob. Ipeclaf, $8.95. 
**8CHMEIZER** (Haeoel) 7 abet, veat pocket alie. eaeet qQaUty; wt. 18 ob.. 434 

la. orarell (Beg. 620) ....Special Price, $10.95. 

HolstarB: Aotematie 75e; aoToivar OSe; SboukW 61.76. CartrMgeat 86 oel. 66e 
per 26. 52 DepOBit reqairwdea C.O.D.*B. 

Non* told to minor*. Not* FALL BargainlCatatao. SAW, Cblt*. BOCee. JPoli** 
: Good*. Bado**. Air Oun*. T *l** * op * o. Binoemiar*, eto. S*md»c *tmmp. 

LEE SALES CO. (Dagt FN) 35 We6t 32 ikI St. N. Y. City 




BIG CASH 

TAKING EASY ORDERS 


Sell Shirte witb the SenaatioaBr new Firm- 
Edge Collare that areoeat. eomfortableaod 
bold their shape. Ties, Hoee. Doderwear. 
too. Ail Bfoaraoteed 1 year. Biggest ae- 
lectioQ. newest styles. All eizei. Low 
tab Commieeiona. CaabBoniueerei 
Write TODAY. 

MSECUFMU*EEI^6tPj^Bj!J|MljJ7^rM*axjJaj^T#rk 


Pirm-\ 
sleaod % 
rwear. a 

aet se- 1 
Low I 

aalet I 


UIRIITED 


OR Id NAL 

POEMS 

SONGS 


For Immediate Consideration 

Send Poems to 

Columbian Music Publishers, Ltd. 

Dept. 17. Toronto. Can. 


^ eaab proflta for yoa; foil er spare 
tima. Over 260 booaabold Deoeeait1ea-~ 
tbioga people moat boy. Proreo fast ael- 
lers: ateady repeatara. eamlnga very firat 
day. FORD TUDOR SEDAN GIVEN YOU 
AS BONUS. 1*11 abow yoa bow to atart at 
eoce; aeod yoo everything — Big THepiay Oetflt 
and qoick caab plans. Detai's FREE--«o obliga- 
tioD. Joat send name on poeteerd. 

ALBERT MILLS. 4227 Monmoatb Avt.. Cmcimati. 1. 
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JUST TOUCH BUnON 


UTEST 18-TUBE MIDWEST TUNES ITSEIF BY 


ELECTRIC MOTOR ! 






TERMS 


At Low At 


A WEEK! 


Only MIDWEST'S Direct-From^actory Policy Makes This And 
Other^Sensational » Features Possible At Amazinsly L ow Pric es! 

"Th. .«ns.tion of the r.aio world" . . . th.t’e 

what eimrts said when the\ taw the amasing new 19J8 n^e*cUiM. It c&ablM »ou to buy at 
MOTOWZED Midwest. No more dial twiddling — whoIe»al« p'ncM — to mvo up to 60% — 
no more sqviintingl Now, you can eniov the luxury of to make your radio dollar ao twioe aa far 
radio at its best— you can tune your Midwest by merely — to acuoy 30 daya FREE trial io your 
touching a button! You'll be astounded at the lightning* own home to pay aa httla at 50c a week- 
like motorized action — just touch a button (on top of j 
the radio) . • * and its corresponding station zips in. 1 
Zip . . , Zip • * . Zip • • * you can bring in 9 perf^tly 
tuned stations in 3 seconds I Aii this bapptns in^ 
tecond with Midwtst Perfected Motorized Tuning: 

(See above illustration). (^1~2) You touch button; (3) 

Electric motor speeds dial towards corresponding 
station; (4) Coloriul Bull's Eye darts across dial and 
locates itself behind station: (5) Dial stops itself at 
the station's exact center of resonance and the eye 
''winks" as program comes in perfectly tuned. 

30 DAYS FREE TRIAL- 
Eniey World’* Most Advanced Radio for 
30 Days in Your Horn*! Don’t Risk a Penny! 

Act at once on this unusual factory*to*you offer. We j 
send aiw Midwest radio you d^re to your home. You ' 
use it 3(} days, and compare it with other radios you have 
Owned or heard. Then, you can return it to the factory, 
if you wish, without risking a penny. We trust you to 
give the Midwest a fair trim. You are tripl, 


18 Tubes 

6 WAVE BANDS 


with Foreign Reception Gi^rantee^, 


ly protected 

. _ . . „ . . One- Y ti 

Warranty and Money-Back Guarante 

IS TUBES FOR PRICE OF lO 

Vt’hy be content with an ordinary 10, 12 or 14-tube set J 
when you can buy an IS-tube Super D^Luxe 101-feature 
/'lotorized Midwest for the same money. It will surprise 
and delight you with its brilliant world*wide reception 
on 6 bands, and a range of 12,(XX) and more miles I It will 
thrill you with its marvelous 6-continent overseas recept 
Secures American, Canadian, Police, Amateur, Airplane, 
Ship broad cas t s and finest Foreign programs. 

To* ik*ve • wbot« y«*r to pay for yoar .Mitjwest on easiett. most convenient credit 
Urm>. Never before have you b^n offered ao much radio for ao littia money t 


T.$£i{F7Cfi HESjJeimmatiom-ieide Midwest'^ 
Lw.-tdpF prs e o hati em. Write Jorjree dtUuU.^ ^ 


^^SFREE^A?Afo8 


PAST£ COUPON ON If P0STCAPP...0K miT£ TODAY! 


k 

WORLD-WIDE RADIOS 


MIDWEST 

DEPT. I Ff-ia 1 


RADIO 


I MIDWEST RADIO 
I CORPORATION 

I 0<AFT-ia. Clid..iti.a. Nj"'* 

I Send me ynur nrvt 
I F n R e cat.Tlos an. I . , , 

i conrplcte detail* of AdOfCtt, 
your liberal 50 -day 
I Frc* trial offer. 

I (Special offor and 

CORPORATION j 


ct User«Agant iM aka Easy Extra Money . Check H era □ for detada 


cinctnnnTi, omo, u.s.fl " m - ■ - i”"’ *" 
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PAY 
TUmOM 
AmPCRADUATIOM 

Prepare nowforabetterjobandabetterfuture.Lct Coyne 
train you in 12 wee ksfor your start in this bigbeid. Not by 
books, correspondence or printed lessons. Byactn^ 
work on huge motors, generators, airplane engines, etc. 
Advanced education or previous exiMnence unnecessary. 
Free lifetime Employment ^rvice. Earn while leamii^ 
Investigate my great “PAY AFTER GRADUATION" 

off«ratoo«e. MsIT coopooMOW forBigPresBook. G^tthsfatUl 

H. C. LEWIS^realdent „ 

I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL. Dept. 87-68 
I 609 5. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 
I Dear Mr. Lewis: Send me your big FREE Book: 

I details of your FREE Employment Service; and tell 
I me all about your special offer of allowing me to pay 
S for training on easy monthly terms after graduation. 


NAME. 


I ADDRESS 

I 

I CITY STATE. 



ShcGoHW 

for a Half Dollar 


^will pay CASH /or] 

' OtD (joins, MLIS W stamps! 

POSTVOURSCm Kpaygl/ 

t paid ^00.00 to Mrs. Dowtyi 
ot Texas, foroneHalf Dollar; X 
J JS.Martioof Virginial^.OO g 


for a single Copper Cent. Mr. ' 

_ iningof NewYorK.$2,G00.Wfcri 

one Silver Dollar. MrB.G.F.Adanis,Ohio«X 


eived$740.00forafewoldcoinB. Iwillpaybigpricog j 

for all kinds of old coins, medals, bills and stamps. 

I WILL PAY $100.00 FOR A DIMCI 

]M48.11lDt;S60.00fael918 Liberty Basd Nickel toot Baffak^n 
Md bua dreds ^ other emaring price* for eoine. Bad 4c for v 
Erse IH u etr a ted Polda aa farther perUcalara. it a 
aMa Bach profit to TOO. Write today to 

a MAX MEHL, 1GI Mehl Bid;., FORT WORTH, TE 

(Largest Bare Coin EstablishmePt in U« 

MOilE'SVOOWl 

BRINOS BIOOER PAX/ 

Don't be caught napping when Opportunity knoc^ 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
, ing MW for the job ahead. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
IJow. Write for the book on the business field you like 
1 mail us this ad with your name and address in 
the margin. Now^ please. 

□Business Management 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 

□ Modem Foremanshlp 

□ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ C. P. A. Coaching 

□ Business English 

□ Effective Speaking 


□Higher Accountancy 
BMod. Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 

□ Law: Degree of LL.B. 

□ Commercial Law 

□ Industrial Mgm’t 
C Stenotypy 

□ Railway Accounting 

□ Paper Salesmanship 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 1175-R Chicago 


imnw^ 

M m m Easy Terms 

• Only 10 c a Day SM 

Save over H oo standard office 
models. Also portables tt redocod pdCM. 

8BND NO MONET 

JUl UU mcdeU eoxnpletely ryfinb hcd It ks 
Craad acw. FULLY 6UARANTCCD. 

Big frea eaUloc ahov* setoal machinee 
b full color*. Lowest price*. Scad *t odo*. 

Frw* eeare* In typtatg inedwded. 

International Typewriter Each. 


'/g Price 



it- 

^«y 
Trial 

231 W. tHenren St. 
Dept. 1192, cmeaen 


When Poisons Clog 

KIDNEYS 

and Irritate Bladder 

JU ST DO T HIS 

Go to your druggist today and get this safe, 
Bwift and harmless diuretic and stimulant — mile 
for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and start 
at once to flush kidneys of waste matter satu. 
rated with acids and poisons. 

That’s the way to bring about healthy kidney 
activity and stop that bladder irritation which 
often causes scanty passage with smarting and 
burning as well as restless nights. 

Remember, the kidneys often need flushing 
as well as the bowels, and some symptoms m 
kidney weakness are: Getting up once or twice 
during the night — puffy eyes — cramps in lees — 
backache and mois^alms. But be sure andget 
GOLD MBDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules — the 


good 


your expectations. 



A Book of 
Plain Facts for 


RECTAL 

SUFFERERS 

\ ..C.ISSVS' 

Read this enlighteniiie and 


encouraeing book. Describe, 
the mild McCleary treatment 
for Hemorrhoids (Piles), Fistula aud 
all uon-roalignant rectal ailments at McCleary 
Qiuic. Book and reference list FREE. 

McCLEARY CLINIC 

im ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 








SEND FOR FREE Rhyming Dictionary and 
Writers Guide. Submit best poems, melodies 
today for our bonafide superior OFFER. 

MMM MUSIC PUBLISHERS. PORTLAND, OREGON 



no: 


HABIT 

^ TREE TRIAL of 

(ALCO, a guarant^d harmle^ homF 


Send for 


I treatment Can be given eecretliy in food or drink to 
I anyone who dnnka or crave* Whiskey, Beer, Gin, Wine, 
etc Your r^uest for Free TriaJ brings trial supply ^return mail 
and full $2.0o treatment which you may try under W day refund 
guarantee at our nsk, *ARL££ CO, H-12. QALTIMOkL MO. 


1"'““ 

PT'l 

1 11 lbBMril|IIIIW*niilfli 

■ixmilil 



age 18-50. Start $105-$i75 month. Get 
ready now for next entrance test. Get our 
new plan — mailed FREE. Write, 

INSTRUCTION SERVICE, DepL112,St Louis, Mo. 
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Become Draftsman 


Chance for Promotion 

Helping design new buildings, machines or 
construction methods, the draftsman knows 
what his firm is planning or considering. It 
may be the superintendent— engineer^ — even 
the prospective buyer with whom he con- 
sults. These contacts, plus his experience, 
place him in an excellent position for promo- 
tion when next there is a good opening. 


Te«t Yours«ffI Boa how remdfly 70a can Draftfn? 
by iotcrestingr. practical homa atody. Write TODAY 
for facts and 2 befrioain? leasooa FREE. 


A Job Where You Are Not Old at 40 

Athletes, farmers, factory and shop workers — all who rely on 
muscle often are old at 40. Ofi&ce workers — executives, teachers, 
professional men, draftsTnen — just approach their prime at 40 
to 60. Training increases your value AT ONCE and continues 
to help boost your earning power as you mature. 

Train Now for 40 and the Years Between! 

Even if you are now only 18, 25 or 30, you should look ahead 
-begin training TODAY for the job you want at 60. Training 
helps you to be indei)endent — self-supporting. It helps you to 
enjoy associations denied to untrained men. Training helps you 
to offer your family advantages far in excess of what you could 
give them as an untrained man. Investigate NOW. 

American School, Dept. DD-839, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


Steady Work 


As nearly all manufacturing and building 
starts on the drafting table, the draftsman 
is one of the first to be hired, last to be Imd 
off. His blueprints, his specifications, give 
the final word in what the workmen are to do. 

Good Pay 

The draftsman has been called the Junior 
Engineer, which accurately describes his 
work, position and pay. He combines knowl- 
edge of principles, mechanism and construo- 
tion details with ability to draw plans and 
indicate methods. Usually his salary is con- 
siderably above the wages of the mechanic 
and, of course, loss than that of the engineer* 


Enjoy a Real Job in Industry 


$100 a Month Sick Benefit 

Policy at Special Low Cost 

When sick you don’t want pity, you want pay. You can 
now be independent . . . safe . . . secure . . well pro- 
vided for though disabled. 

A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a month, at spe* 
cial low cost, is now issued by National Protective Insur- 
ance Co., nationally famous for their $3.65 accident policy. 

The ^'afional Protective is the only company issuing^ a 
health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
inch large benefits at this low cost. 

Send No Money 

Tliey will mall you this sick benefit policy covering any and 
all diseases, free for inspe<’tion without obligation. No appli- 
cation to fill out and no medical examination. Men ages 18 to 
69 and women 18 to 59 — in all occupations — who are now in 
good health are ellpible. Just send s'our name. age. address and 
«ex to tile National Protective Insurance Co.. 3010 rickwiek 
Bldg., Kansas City. Mo., today. Write them vvlille their special 
low t ost offer is still in effect. 


BECOME AN EXPERT^ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Fa’-'lnatlng hobby, or profitable career. Big money-making 
opportunities. Growing field. We give you Individual training. 
Commercial. News. Portrait. Advertising or Motion Picture 
Photography. Personal Attendance and Home Study courses. 
27th year. Free booklet. 

New York InsIHutt ef Pbttoginahy, 10 West 33 St.. Dept. 8). Mew York City 



W« guide Toa, 


STUDY AT HOME 

Legailr traioed men win higher 
poeiUons and bigsrer pticcea in baai- 
nese and public life. Greater oppor- 
tonitiee now than ever before. Big 
corporations are beaded by men with 
legal Gaining. 

More Ability; 

More Money; More Prestleo 

t by Btep. You can train at home 
V..™. tiegree of LL. B. inferred. 
Soeeeaafal erradoates in every eectinn of the United States. We 
„ fornisit all tcTt material, including foorteen-volnmeLiW Labrs^, 
I Lowooet. easy terms. G-'t ourvaiaabief^I- »tre"Law Trsmtnir for 
f Leadership” and “Evidence” bc-i'** I RCErSeod for them NOW. 
LaSalle Extension— aciott bus.r.ess training . 1175-L. Chicago 



FREE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW 

YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME 

T^OULDN'T you like to play the 
* ’ piano, violin, guitar, saxophone or 
some other favorite instrument? You 
CAN I In less time and with less effort 
than you ever imagined. Wonderful new 
method makes it easy as A-B-C. Starts 
you learning to plav real tunes by rota 
almost at once. Takes only a few min- 
utes a day. No needless study and prac- 
tice — no private teacher needed. No W'on- 
der over 700,000 people have chosen this 
delightfully easy way to study music at 
homel Mail coupon today for FREE 
illustrated booklet and Demonstration 
Lesson. Convince yourself you can play 
the instrument you like the best. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or 
credit. Address: U. S. School of Music, 
36911 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. City, N. Y. 


U. S. School of Musk, 3691 1 Bruoswkk Bld|., N. T. City 
Please senT me Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson. I would 
like to play instrument checkeU beluw. (Do you have instru- 
ment f ) 

n Plano □ Accordion □ Clarinet □ Banjo 

□ Violin □ Saxophone □ Trumpet □ I'kulele 

□ Guitar C Mandolin □ Trombone □ Other Instrument 

Name 

Street 

City State 
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FACTORY TO YOU 

NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS PORTABLE 



AT LAST! The famous Remington NOISELESS 
Portable is yours for only ten cents a day. Brand 
new. Not rebuilt. Standard keyboard and every 
modem feature. Free carding case and typing 
course. 1 0>Day free trial . You don’t risk a penny. 

WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES, Act 
now! Write Remington Rand Inc.. Dept, 147-11, 

315 Fourth Avc., New York, N. Y. 

ToAnySulil 

Double the life of your 
coat and vest with correctly 
matched pants. 100,000 patte rn s. 
Erery pair hand tailoi^ to yoor measore. 
Oar match sent FREE for your O. K. before 
pants are made. Fit guaranteed. Send piece 




of clo< h_or_ye »t^^<^a^j ^ 


SUPERIOR MATCH 

209 S. Steta St* 


COMPANY 

Dept 534 CblcacO 




NO.JOKE To Be Deaf 

— Evwy daal person knows tbat— 

Mr. Wa 7 made himaelf hear bis watch tick after 
rdeaffortwenty-fireyears.witbhisArti- 
Drums. Hewore Uiem dayandnisht. 
.They stopped bis bead 
'ooises. They are invisible L 
andeomfortable.Dowires f 
or batteries. Write for I 
TRUE STORY. Also ’ 
booklet on Deafness. ArtifiatalEmrDrMm 

THE WAY COMPANY 
737 McKerchey Bldg. Detroit. Mldiigan 


MAKE MORE MOKEY 


minsOrdersForThe NIMBODUne 


■SlIiBc aacBMiwnn; 

WMT. Dtmpm. Uaviarr. Baiaeoau. Orareoata. 
Laatfaar Jaek*U. Snow Baita. Paau. Breeeba*. 
OovaraiU, Shop Coata. Uoifarau, Campos Coats. 
•Ca. Bvery item eoarantead. 

Experience Unnecessary. 

Writs quick for FREE SALES EQUIPMENT. 

NIMROD CO.. Dept. 75. 

4922-28 Linroln Ave.. Chicago, III. 




, . available at $125-$! 75 per month, 

steady. Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. 
Qualify at once. Get details im- 
mediately. 

R«YSON SERVICE BUREAU, B-52, Degvn, Colg. 


Help Kidneys 

Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 

Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or filters 
which may be endangered by neglect or drastic, irri- 
tating drugs. Be careful. If functional disorders of tha 
Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Getting Ui> 
Nights, Nervousness, Leg Pains, Circles Under Eyes, 
Disziness, Backache, Swollen Joints, Excess Acidity, or 
Burning Passages, don’t rely on ordinary medicines.. 
Fight such troubles with the doctor’s prescription 
Cystex:. Oyster starts working in 3 hours and must 
prove entirely satisfactory in 1 week, and be exactlsr 
the medicine you need or money back is guaranteed, 
Tel^hone your druggist for Cj'stex (Siss-tex) today* 
The guarantee protects you. Copr. 1937 The Knox Co* 




HUNDREDS upon hundreds of women 
from C(^t to Coast, formerly childless 
for years from functional sterility, and 
even often told they could never nave 
children. ARE NOW PROUD AND 
HAPPY MOTHERS from knowledge 
and use of a simple home method^ de» 
tails of which I send FREE on request. 
Parents are admitt^y far happier, 
healthier, more contented, more pros* 
perous and actually live longer as a class 
than childless conplee I A traby gives 
the real home spirit and ties a hnsband 
and wife in truest enduring love and 
mutual interests. The majority of dis- 
contented. unhappy marriages ars 
thoae of childless couples, f© 2936.) 

Get This Knowledge FREE 

During my 86 years of practice in functional conditions of women I de- 
veloped this borne method, which is described in my illustrated treatise 
sent FBFR ON REQUE^ST. It dts e ose ca many subjects reisting to the 
female organs and tells how you too may combat your troubles as thou- 
sands of others have who reported arrival of babies after being childless 
for years, and report as well satisfactory relief from the various femals 
trowles amen^ie to correction by this home method. DR. H. WILL 
KU>6R9»7tta«FslixStSi^SRitai56-M. ST. JOSEPH, MlSSOUfOe 

;ONG POEMS WANTED 

TO BE SET TO MVSMC 

Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 
a. CHAS. MeNEIL 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC 

4153-NF, South Van Ness Les Angelea, Calif. 


nn re uon’tbe cut 

II P ^ Until You Try This 
I Wonderful Treatment 

AL for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 
form write for a FREE sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that 
you read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co., 
488-C4 Page Bldg., MarshEill, Mich. 



BOTH GIVEN 


SEND NO MONET 
WRITC 
NOW 


Stanpiy sand name and addivSE] 



Bofs’ and Men’s six-jewel lever moTsment Wrist Strap Watch with metal 
link bracelet or 33 cal. Hamilton Repeater Rifle with masazine bolding from 
13 to 15 cartridges. Merely give away FREE beantifully colored art pictnres with Our Famooi 
WHITE CLOVERINE SALVE which you sell at 25c per box (giving picture free) and remit as per 
plan in catalog. Liberal Cash Commissions. Our 42nd year. Be first. Offer limited. Write quick fo> 
order of salve. Wilson Chemleal Company, Dept. 81-KK, Tyrone, Pa, 




Do you feel you have s yalutble invention? A novel 
Invention may produce something salable if patented. 
Are you groping in the d%rtc — getting nowhere? Learn 
how other men with inventions attained success. Write 
for our FREE Book. "Patent Guide for the Inventor," 
which tells you of fields where inventions bring profits 
if they are good patented ones. 

CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & HYMAN BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attevneys 

187-V Adams Building WASHINGTON. D. C. 


RF A RAILWAY 

LAL. TRAFFIC INSPECTOR: 


Make Good with this Special Training 

If BN— 19 to GO— trained as Railway and Bu9 Paasanaer Traf- 
nc Inspectors cam k >od pay to start aod advance quickly with 
experience. Simple, home-study course qualifies you ead upon . 
completion, we place you at up to fl35 per month, 
plus ezpcneee to atart, or refund tuition. 19 years’ 
experience. Write for Free Booklet. 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 
Div. 1311 Buffalo. N.Y. 
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ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x10 lnche» or smaller If de- 

elrod. Same prioe for fuU length or 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
imlmals. etc., or enlargements of any 
part of group picture Safe return of 


original photo guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY 


3 for $1.00 


Just mail photo or 


sni 


.apshot (any sUe) 

and within a week you will receive your beautifuj 

•nlarffement. aauaataed fodeleaa. Pmy pootman 47c ptuo 
DOBtage — or Bond 49c with order and wo pay postage. Big 
XGxgO'IneN enlargement eont C.O.D. 78c plus postage 
or send 80c and wo pay postage. Take adrantago of tbisatnaz* 
fog offer now. Sena yonr photos today. Specify sise wanted, 

STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 104 S. Jefferson St., Dept. 597«P., Chicago 



5/^r/d BIG PAY BUSINESS 

OF YOUR OWN WITHOUT CASH! 





SELL WHOLESALE TO STORES 

Bloke Big Proffta weekly. Amazing naw way of Boll- 
ing to fltores. Handle complete line Nationally 
Advertisod Dn^ Sundrieo, Toilet Goods, Cos- 
metics, NoTeltiea. Notions— including Laymoo’s 
Aspirin, awarded Good Housekeeping Seal of Ap- 
proval. All sold from attractiveSelf-HelpCounter 
Uiaplays. Bfercbanta make DOUBLE ^ofitst You 
make op to 112^. No investment to start. Facta 
Free. 

WORLD*S PRODUCTS CO,, Dept. 11885. Spencer. Ind. 


for MORE PAY learn 


RAFTING 


From 

An 

ENGI- 

NEER 


Dl .. 

in a good position at better pay. All tools and drawing 
table furnished to you. if you start now. Write today for 
FBEE BOOK and full details. No obligation. 

ENGINEER POBE Piv. 3038 Libertyville, III, 

PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 

are invited to join nation-wide organization. Mem- 
bers make confidential investigations. Send stamped 
and self-addressed envelope for full information 
and application blank. 

P. O. Box 1962 Seattle, Washington 

» GAMBLERS' SECRETS EXPOSED 


Beat The Cheat (new book) exposes Cards. 4 new ways to read. 
Invisible Ink, Glasses, Ceethru Xray. Know top card. 2nd, Srd, 
vrlthout taking card off top. 6 Major dice secrets. Misaers passers, 
llaklng any point with fair dice. Races. Btock Market. Latest rackets. 
Beat The Cheat — $1.00. Special Slot machine Punchboard exposes. 
Voveltles. Send $1.00 to Specialty Exposes, Box 2488. K. C.. Mo. 



Owtrator 


No. 18 


THIS MAN 

the iob I 
Xeli- 


You can become a Finger Print Expert at home, 
i n your spare time, at amall cost. Write for con- 
fideRtial full report and details. Literatnre will 
be sent only to persons stating their age. 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
_ ^ 1920 Sunnyside Av*. 

Dept. 1S68 Chicago. III. 


SONG POEMS 



Mother, Home, Love, Patriotic, Sacred, Comic or any subject. 

Don't delay*— send best poem today for our offer. 
RICHARD BROS., 27 Woods Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Splendid opportunities. Prepare quickly tn spare time. Easy method. No 

« revious experience necessary, common school education sufficient. 

lany earn while learning. Send for free booklet “Opportunities in Modern 
Photography", particulars and requirements. 


.. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

990$ Michigan Avenue Dept« ii88 Chicago, Illinois 




FUN -PROFITS 


Today for Free Book 

Old reliable school (250,000 students) will 
teach you AT HOME to Mount BIRDS, 
ANIMAL HEADS. FISH and TAN 
SKINS and FURS. Write now — at once. 

SPORTSMEN: 

scarcer — every Specimen is valuable. Keep 
them — save them — mount them. Decorate your 
den. Fun and fascination. Profits, too. 

IltAM heavy and light skins and furs. Make real 
A An HARNESS LEATHER, BUCK SOLE LACE. 
ETC. Best method known, but easy and simple. Don’t 
sell those hides cheap. Tan them for your own use. Make 
leather vests, belts, gloves, etc. TAN FOR OTHERS. 


moSs, mitts, trimmings. Quickly, easily learned. 

EXTRA MONEY 

more some students re- 


FREE BOOK 

48 pages, 100 beautiful pictures, tells ALL about 
Taxi^rmy, Tanning, Fur-Work. Write Today — 
this minute for this STRANGE, MARVELOUS 
FREE BOOK. A postal will do. State AGE. 

N.W. Schott off Taxidermy, 3038 Elwood Bldg,, Omaha, Neb, j 


WORK FOR THE 



GOVERNMENT 

START $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common education 


usiiai I V sufficient FRANXUN tNSTtTUTE, Dept. H 242. Rochestar, N. T. 

usually sumcienx Sira: Rush Withont charire(l)82-Dage bookwith list 


n«. j..*,!.. ■..L. Sire: Rush without chari 

Depenoaoie Jobs of u. 8. Gov’t job#, t 
Mail coupon ^ “ — 
today SURE. y Appais fl 


I Tell ms bow to gat oas. 


FAMOUS NATIVE HAWAIIAN INSTRUCTORS 
teach you to play this fascinating instrument. ONLY 
4 MOTIONS — No previous musical knowledge 
needed. OUR 52 EASY LESSONS teach you * 
the enchanting music you hear over the radio. 

whenyou enroll 

VA w J!pX^«.a sweet toned 

HAWAHAW GUITA R, complete 

WRITEATONCEforattrac- outf 

tive offer and easy terms. 

FIRST HAWAIIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. In% 

362 Bedford Park Boulevard Dept. 875 New York, N. Y. 

Approved by New York State Board of Regents 


and carrying*' 
case. 
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PROSTATE 

Gland Weakness 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg Pains, Lame 
Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weakness, Kidney and Bladder 
Trouble, Chronic Constipation. Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing in individuals, 
that can often be ascribed to lesion, of the Prostate Gland. 

COUNTLESS NUMBERS AFFLICTED 

Countless numbers of men suffer from these ailments and 
other physical shortcomings without knowing that very fre* 
quently they are caused by prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 

Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble is as old 
as time, and some of the most outstanding au thorities in the 
medical profession recommend massage as 
a safe effective treatment. (See Reference 
Book of the Medical Sciences, Vol, VII, 

3rd Edition.) 

USE “PROSAGER*' 

— a new invention which enables any man 
to massage his Prostate Gland in the pri- 
vacy of his home. 

It often brings relief with the first treat- 
ment and must help or it costs you noth- 
ing. No Drugs or Electricity. P®- smith 

iNvaiiToa 

UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF GRATITUDE 



Each month we receive scores of unsolicited letters of gratitude and 
appreciation from users of the Prosager— the following letters are 
typical of those received. 


Mr. S. W. Harrison, 446 N. Main St., Brewer, Maine, 
writes: I have received wonderful relief by means of the 
Prosager. It certainly has made a new man out of me. 
Mr. J. W. Geary, 18 Poinsettia Ave., Sebring, Fla., states 
in his letter: Received the Prosager May 20th, my prayers 
have been answered, I have used it six times and am a 
different man. Mr. A. P. Hoffman, 8104 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O., writes: The Prosager is helping very much 
and would not be without it. Mr. S. V. Kindig, Box 213, 
Fairplay, Colorado, states: I feel 20 years younger and I 
would not take anything for the Prosager if I could not 
get another. 


IFe do not publish our users* letters unless we have their 
permission to do so. 


FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post oard with your name and address plainly written 
Is all that Is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO., 8-723, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Men— Womens Abb 18-SO 

START AT $1260 TO $2100 A YEAR 

Steady work, short hours' Peusiona, Vacations with pay! AUTOMATIC raiaea. 
No atrikea, no layoffs. Select job you want. Teated method will help yon 
paaa Ciril Service Examination. Write TODAY for FREE LIST of joba. (If 
UNDER 18, ask for Special Booklet “A”). Arthur R. Pattereon (former 
OoTernment Examiner) Principal, 
PATTERSON SCHOOL. 6511 MercantUe 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
EMPLOYEES TO BE HtRED 
THROUGH EXAMINATION 


BoildiD,, Rochestdr, N. Y. 


Send for FREE LIST 


NOW SCIENCE KNOWS WHY 



YOU 
Have Scalp 
Itch, Lose 
Hair and 


YOU GO 

BALD 


Germs that get de^ into the scalp skin and not remored with soap 
and water, shampoos, hair tonics, salves and oils. They create fin9 
dandruff to clog up pores and hair folliclee, causing Itch, falling 
hair and smothering the roots so they can not grow hair. Now a 
new method enables men to easily remove the thin, congest^, germ- 
l^den outer layer of scalp skin and have % clean outer layer that 
will absorb air, sunshine and benefit from stimulating, nourishing 
preparations to activate the dormant roots to function and promote 

explained In a treatise called 
GROWS ' and tells what to do. It Is being mailed 
absolutely free to readers of this magazine who have hair troubles. 
Send no money. 

FREE Dermolav Lab.. Desk 682-0. No. 1700 Brotd- 

Tv !.r. receive it by mail postpaid. 

If pleased tell friends. 


Learn Radio 


And Television 

“34 Lessons In Radio And Television” is a 
large-size (8" by 11") book that will guide you, 
in easy-to-understand language, from the fun- 
damentals of radio and electricity to the con- 
struction of modern radio receivers. 

You learn how to build carefully-designed, 
high-efficiency receivers — and understand how 
and why they work! You find out how vacuum 
tubes operate — what radio-frequency, audio- 
frequency and regeneration mean and what 
they accomplish — how to become a radio ama- 
teur — how television receivers operate— and all 
the information on radio you have always 
looked for! Every wide-awake man and boy will 
want a copy of this book! 

Now, for the first time, you may purchase this 

helpful book for only 25c. Send 

your remittance today, to : Radio 

News, Dept. 3712 AS, 461 Eighth 

A,,™,. N., York, 


OPPORTUNITY AD-LETS 

Rate — Eight cents a word. Cash should accompany 
all advertisements unless placed by an accredited 
advertising agency. Advertisements of less than 10 
words not accepted. 

TECK PUBLICATIONS, INC. 

461 Eighth Ave., New York, N, Y. 


Books 

“APETITE”: A world held at ransom for its life; Modern phy.sira' 
aen.^ational phllosophie: $1.01). GUO, Bok 416, Sioux Fall,'!. S. 3». 

Correspondence Courses 

LScD Gorrespondeiif© Courses and Educational Books sold or rented. 
i:-.’'rV'CL!»'vo. Money-back guarantee. Write for Free Catalog Hating 
: d bargains. (Courses bought.) Lee Mountain. Pisgali. Alabama. 


it) 
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T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph.D., Edito, 


Editorial and General OtSces: 461 Eij^htb Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Extravagant Fiction To-day 


Cold Fact To-morrow 


The Four Poles of the Earth 

. By T. O’CONOR SLOANE, Ph. D. 


O UR earth we know is an ap- 
proximate sphere, rotating on 
an axis, passing through its 
center with the allowance for a slight 
libration which it would show to an 
observer at a distant point of view; 
such as the moon might be assumed 
to provide. The ends of this imaginary 
axis are the north and south poles. 
There are no natural features of the 
surface to distinguish them ; they are 
determined by astronomical observa- 
tions. These observations are not the 
most agreeable processes. The ob- 
server lies prostrate on the surface 
and takes the angle between the sun 
or other celestial object and its re- 
flection in a perfectly level mirror. 
This surface is provided by a bright 
layer of a liquid, generally of mer- 
cury. We are told of other expedients 
used by observers, such as a vessel of 
liquid tar would supply. Such substi- 
tutes for the perfect mirror that mer- 


cury provides are to be considered 
only substitutes. 

The altitude of the celestial body 
thus taken is exactly double the true 
altitude, so after dividing this alti- 
tude by two, the calculation is made 
on that basis, the navigator’s friend, 
the Nautical Almanac, giving him the 
data for his work. The position of 
the heavenly bodies varies constantly, 
and it is this variation which neces- 
sitates the use of the Almanac. 

The earth has two other poles, the 
magnetic poles, to which the compass 
needle points. These are far away 
from the poles of the earth. The 
north magnetic pole is some 1200 
miles distant from the earth’s north 
pole, and the south magnetic pole is 
1080 miles distant from the south 
pole of the earth, measured on the 
meridians. It would seem that the line 
taken as connecting these two should 
pass through the center of tiie earth. 
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But the location of the magnetic poles 
is such that the imaginary line con- 
necting them passes some 750 miles 
to one side of the center of our 
sphere. 

When a theory of an open polar sea 
was upheld by the Arctic explorer, 
Isaac Israel Hayes, it seemed to meet 
with little favor. It did not seem at 
all probable that open water was to 
be found at the region surrounding 
the North Pole. It seemed utterly im- 
probable that such a condition of 
things existed there and as most 
authorities believed, it was found 
when the polar region was reached 
that there was no open sea there. The 
great gulf, as it may be termed, was 
a broken area of ice fields. Water- 
filled cracks and cracks covered with 
thinner ice were forming and closing. 
The great sheets of ice moved to- 
gether in some cases, and when they 
did so the irresistible force which they 
exerted pushed up great masses of ice 
into the air, as barricades to easy 
travel over the Polar Sea. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many readers thought that there was 
an error in this title. For a very 
natural supposition might be, that, as 
the earth has two poles, one north 
pole and one south pole, there should 
be two polar seas — the north and the 
south seas, surrounding the respec- 
tive north and south poles. But the 
fact is that there is no south polar 
sea, because the south pole is in the 
midst of a vast land area, whose extent 
is approximately as large as the whole 
of Europe and Australia made into 
one great continent. Except for this 
Antarctic Continent, the most south- 
ern continental land in the rest of the 
earth is Tierra del Fuego, the insular, 
southern end of South America. It 
may be asked how many old time ma- 
riners, as their ships rounded Cape 


Horn, realized that below the south- 
ern horizon there was a great land 
with mountains, some of them fifteen 
thousand feet high, and one of them. 
Mount Erebus, 12,780 feet high, an 
active volcano. The south pole is lo- 
cated at an elevation of 10,200 feet. 
From the days of Captain Cook to 
very recent years, a succession of ex- 
plorers have essayed the investiga- 
tion of this region. 

Peary made his way to the North 
Pole after at least one failure and 
returned in safety, as far as he was 
concerned. But to show the dangers 
of the areas of open water between 
the great sheets of ice that float on 
the deep waters of the northern frigid 
sea, one of his scientific aids who 
went ahead of his relay party, was 
drowned and his body was lost in the 
icy waters. 

The area of the North Polar Sea 
is not a solid sheet of ice. The great 
ice sheets, floes they are called, from 
the Icelandic language, are con- 
tinually breaking up, and areas of the 
icy waters appear between them. 
These are called leads. It was in one 
of these leads that Pear 3 r ’8 aid per- 
ished. The leads are the greatest ob- 
stacles to forward progress. When 
one or both the sheets of ice, on the 
opposite sides of a lead, start to move, 
they may meet and the tremendous 
force of their meeting will often raise 
precipitate hillocks of ice, thirty or 
more feet in height. 

It is on one of these sheets of ice, 
reported to be only one half mile 
square, that the four Russian ex- 
plorers with their little hut, made as 
light as possible, are now floating and 
drifting about. They are drifting 
away from the pole and are approach- 
ing the distance of several hundred 
miles therefrom. Their motion is un- 
controllable. They have no conception 
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of where leads may open, and are 
taking temperature and other records 
while the ice may be melting on 
the surface so that the interior of 
their hut is the only dry area. It 
wards off the sun’s rays which melt 
the exposed icy surface, while if they 
leave it, they have to wade in water 
formed by the melted ice. Their little 
hut is a sort of island in the waste 
of icy water and floating ice. The 
ice may be quite thin, but sometimes 
is over a hundred feet in thickness. 
The future fate of the observers is 
absolutely a matter of surmise. 

The Eskimos have two kinds of 
boats, built on light framework and 
sheathed with skins. The one of spe- 
cial value to travellers and explorers 
on the polar ice sheet is the umiak, 
a large boat that can carry a great 
load, but is so light that it is easily 
transported over the ice-surface. If 
it strikes a floe while floating in a 
lead, a bulge doing no particular harm 
may result. If a hole is made this is 
easily mended with a patch of skin. 
Crude as they may seem, they are the 
best craft yet devised for their uses. 
A wooden boat or a metal one would 
be too heavy and too easily made hors 
de combat. 

Frequent reports are published 
which have been sent by wireless 
from the four explorers, but in all 
that has appeared, there is not any 
mention of a umiak. This might 
eventually be their life-boat. This 
Eskimo umiak, light, skin-covered 
craft, is of great carrying capacity, 
and could carry the four observers 
and their equipment and only be half, 
or less loaded. 

One celebrated explorer, Stefans- 
son has gone so far as to call the 
polar region “The Friendly Arctic,” 
giving that name to a book. The 
inhabitants are comparatively well 


disposed. Peary’s successful trip to 
the Pole was greatly helped by his 
intimacy with the Eskimos, who 
showed every disposition to help him. 
When he reached the Pole he had no 
Caucasian with him. There were 
himself, a negro and some Eskimos, a 
group of anthropological interest, to 
say the least. 

The general impression received 
from accounts of the Polar Sea is that 
it is not a very bad region. There are 
few accounts of bad storms ; the prin- 
cipal and dangerous events are due 
to the drift, contact, and collision of 
floes, and the opening of leads cutting 
explorers off from escape. 

It is far different on the South Polar 
continent. There the explorer is on 
land, there are no moving floes, no 
leads of icy water. But there are 
great ice-covered areas, with numer- 
ous crevasses of uncertain depth, 
ready to engulf man, his dog-teams, 
or his sled with his provisions. Poor 
Admiral Scott may justly be termed 
imprudent in attempting to introduce 
novelties into ice and glacier travel- 
ling. He tried the substitution of 
ponies for dogs to draw sledges. If a 
pony fell into a crevasse it involved 
great difficulty to save it or it might 
be impossible to pull it out on account 
of its weight. A dog could be drawn 
up, not without difficulty perhaps, but 
it was not a question of raising and 
handling several hundred pounds. To 
help the ponies on bad surfaces some 
kind of ice-shoes were provided, but 
seem to have been little used. 

But the troubles of one of the ex- 
peditions began long before it reached 
the Antarctic land. There was a violent 
storm, a thousand or more miles be- 
fore the polar continent was reached 
and there was a bucket brigade or- 
ganized when the ship began to leak 
and the pumps would not clear her. 
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When the ice barrier encircling the 
polar land was reached at last and 
the trip to the Pole started, and the 
Scott party reached the Pole only to 
find that the Amundsen party had got 
there before them. Scott’s disappoint- 
ment in not being the first to get to 
his objective was intense. The last 
act of the tragedy was the death of 
Scott and his companions. They were 
only eleven miles from a rescue camp 
v/hen they perished. 

The narratives of South Polar ex- 
plorers give a description of the awful 
conditions of the Antarctic, and cer- 
tainly a very vivid one. There are bit- 
terly cold, violent winds and a surface 
in many areas dangerous to traverse. 
It is the only great area of the earth’s 
surface without human inhabitants. 
Not only this, but there are no 
quadrupeds of any size, the living 
beings on land being almost restricted 
to the most curious of all birds, the 
penguin. This is a bird that cannot 
fly, that has very poor power of 
progressing on his feet, but which, 
in the ice-cold Antarctic water is al- 
most as much at home as is the fish. 
The progression on land is a hopeless 
sort of waddle, but in the water and 
under it, they dart about with mar- 
velous speed and spring from it far 
up on the shore, like projectiles from 
a gun. There are several varieties of 
penguins, the Emperor penguin, 
which is the largest, is about three 
feet high. 

There are no bears, no musk oxen. 
Both of these animals are used for 
food in the North Polar country. 

The ocean about this region of 
desolation contains numerous whales. 
The more deadly weapons of mod- 
ern whaling and the use of steam 
driven craft are killing off so many 
whales, that they bid fair to become 
extinct. 


The old time whalers did not at- 
tempt to secure the faster variety of 
cetacean of the Antarctic Sea. They 
were virtually afraid of them. Their 
speed and tenacity of life made them 
secure from the harpooning and sub- 
sequent lancing from the bow of a 
relatively small boat. The slower and 
more easily killed whales are in a 
great measure exterminated and now 
the great blue whale is succumbing to 
harpoon-bombing from small steam- 
boats several of which attend upon a 
large “Mother” ship, as it may be 
called. 

But the most impressive of ocean 
creatures of the “Antarctic” is the 
killer-whale or grampus. It is fair to 
say that this cetacean is the most ter- 
rible of creatures. They attain a 
length of twenty feet, and will attack 
and kill a whale three or more times 
their length. A picture of them shows 
them alongside an ice-shore, with 
their heads high out of the water 
ready for their prey. If a human being 
fell into the water, they would devour 
him. One attempt to photograph them 
failed, as the photographer ran away 
from the edge of the ice in alarm. 

Airplanes carried the Russian ob- 
servers with their equipment to their 
North Polar station. In the Antarctic, 
airplanes have done good service in 
the study of the South continent. 
Motor cars have even done some serv- 
ice there. 

But picture the work of Captain 
Cook in the eighteenth century and of 
Commodore Wilkes about a century 
later, going around the edge of the 
great continent with sailing vessels. 
It is fair to say that greater advances 
have been made in Antarctic explora- 
tion in the last few years, than was 
the total progress of all preceding 
generations. This advance is due to the 
airplane in great part. It is naturally 
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due also to the use of steam. The old- 
time sailing vessels could not go much 
closer to the wind than five points of 
compass bearing. Five points of the 
compass are equal to 56 degrees of 
angular measurement. Then there 
was usually a drift right across the 
line of sailing, leeway it was called, 
when close hauled, so it will be seen 
that the old-time ship, trying to make 
way against the wind was at a great 
disadvantage. Everything told against 
her windward progress. Much of these 
troubles are overcome by steam. Gaso- 
line does its part in airplanes. Diesel 
engines in ships do not appear on the 
program up to date. 

The basis of what was a minor 
tragedy, as it might almost be called, 
was the discovery of the South Pole by 
Amundsen a few weeks before Scott 
reached it. So after all their hardships 
a caim-like monument erected by 
Amundsen’s party greeted Scott’s 
men, after their long succession of 


hardships, heart-breaking trials and 
resolute advance. It was an awful 
blow, as in a sense it nullified Scott’s 
really great achievement. But the 
blow was nothing to what followed. 
One of Scott’s party walked out from 
the failing and exhausted group whose 
members were trying to return. He 
felt that he was impeding the party as 
his strength had failed him. It was 
virtually a suicide. Then when the 
rest reached the end of their final 
day’s journey, enfeebled to the last 
degree, and made camp, they went no 
further, but died almost within sight 
of safety. 

The four Russians floating about 
the Polar Ocean on a floe of ice, drift- 
ing they know not whither, are not‘' 
contributing much to the world’s 
knowledge. And when it is realized 
what a region of dreadful l^ardship 
the Antarctic Continent is, it seems 
as if it were well to leave North 
Pole and South Pole alone. 
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The Myriad 

By HAROLD S. SYKES 

Th,i» story out-Lilliputs Lilliputia, for the action is carried on largely by 
the minutest kind of beings, who are decidedly 
tvell able to take care of themselves. 


I T was early morning and the stu- 
dents were entering the lecture 
room and taking their places be- 
neath the immense quartz windows 
in the bright sunlight. A signal 
sounded and they w'hirled their chairs 
to face the darkened end of the 
room. A boy and a girl, the last to 
arrive, barely had time to reach their 
places before the lecture started. 

“Students, the subject of study at 
this time is modern History, from 
the year 1985 to the present, a period 
of 50 years. First we shall visualize 
an event now almost forgotten, but 
one that might have been of the deep- 
est significance. Questions will be 
answered during the afternoon class, 
as your instructor will appear at that 
time.” 

The room stilled, students whis- 
pering occasionally, as scholars have 
done since the first day of collective 
study. 

“You were almost late, Nera. And 
this is an important lesson, too.” The 
last young man to arrive was speak- 
ing to the girl next to him, who had 
encountered him at the door. 

“Don’t I know it! It was a message 
from home. Mother was worried, as 
mothers always are. She insisted on 
seeing me; I had to stand in front 
of the televisor for five minutes. Now, 
Jack, what’s your excuse?” 

“I’ll tell you later, there’s the les- 
son now.” 


The room darkened perceptibly as 
curtains moved soundlessly over the 
high windows. A laboratory scene 
slowly materialized realistic to the 
point where each one of the class 
seemed to be living as part of the 
constantly changing picture. A calen- 
dar on the wall in the screen gave the 
date — March 10, 1985. 

Jack conscientiously pressed a but- 
ton on the arm of his chair, recording 
a photograph of the scene before him. 
Nera w'as not taking notes but 
watched with interest, as history 
repeated itself for their benefit. 

A heavy, dark-bearded man en- 
tered, took off his coat, donned an 
apron and busied himself at a table 
of scientific apparatus. Then he spoke 
into an instrument on his desk : 
“Bring them in. Yes, at once, please.” 

The door opened and a pleasant 
faced white uniformed nurse entered 
the room, wheeling a light metal car- 
riage. 

“And how are my little friends to- 
day?” The man was speaking soft- 
ly as he bent over the vehicle. 

“They are all well, Mr. Gernack,” 
the nurse answered. “Linda com- 
plained to me that your voice is en- 
tirely too rough. She is almost deaf- 
ened, she says, when you speak 
loudly.” 

“Well, well, let’s see Linda this 
morning.” Carefully he reached into 
the carriage and carefully he lifted 
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Paul replaced the writing implements, mounted to the back of his wasp and waved to them. 
Then the insect soared aloft, wheeled and vanished. 
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out a tiny figure and placed it on the 
top of his desk. It was a young girl, 
amazingly small, who stood bravely 
on the wide expanse of polished wood 
and gazed up at them. Then the doc- 
tor removed others from the carriage 
until two boys and two girls stood 
there, side by side. 

“Did you weigh them today?” 

“Yes, Doctor,” the nurse replied. 
“Jerry weighs exactly eight ounces, 
little Ralph seven and one-quarter, 
Jessica six and three-sixteenths and 
Linda five and five-eighths ounces. 
They have been growing very slowly 
during the past two weeks.” 

“And why shouldn’t they grow 
slowly?” the doctor questioned. “Do 
you realize these two boys and two 
girls are ten months old? They are 
almost adults. I shall mate them in a 
few days now. Their parents, if you 
remember, mated when they were 
four years of age. This is the third 
generation of my little family, and 
each generation matures more quick- 
ly. Very lucky it is that they learn 
more quickly also.” 

“And their children, when they are 
born, will they be smaller?” 

“Of course, of course.” The doctor 
spoke energetically. “But I forget — 
you were not with me when I began 
my grand experiment. The state pro- 
vided me with foundlings and I cared 
for them and married them to each 
other. The first ones — ^from the or- 
phan home — ^were not dwarfs, you 
understand. But I did halt their 
growth with drugs which I have dis- 
covered. And then I used hypnotism, 
of course, to impress my wishes on 
their subconscious minds. The chil- 
dren of the first ones grew up to 
weigh about ten pounds. But you 
know about that. These will average 
a little more than half a pound. And 
the next generation — ” 


OLOWLY the laboratory scene 
^ faded and slowly a new scene 
came into being. A large, well light- 
ed place it was, with a stage at one 
end. On this platform stood Dr. Ger- 
nack, noticeably older now; before 
him a group of men and women — 
scientists from the important coun- 
tries of the world. A calendar on the 
wall showed the date — June 5, 1996 
— ^ten years later than the first scene. 

“I am happy to see you, my friends 
and colleagues,” the doctor began, 
as he stood with hands clasped behind 
his back. “You know of my progress 
as reported in the scientific journals. 
Today I am happy to show you the 
final result of more than thirty years 
of work and research, disheartening 
failure and glorious success. To be 
brief, I have succeeded in breeding 
a portion of the human race to the 
reduced size of — ” Here the sceintist 
paused. His listeners leaned forward 
eagerly, impatient for him to con- 
tinue. “ — a size of one-half inch in 
height.” 

He rubbed his hands together and 
continued: “This is a ratio of one to 
130 for stature with normal man- 
kind. Many other comparisons might 
be made, but we don't have time for 
all that at present. Instead, we turn 
to the vast possibilities open to sci- 
ence with the intelligent aid of these 
tiny creatures. One of my reasons 
for devoting so many years to this 
experiment is for the help these little 
people may give us in bacteriology, 
in the minute study of metals and 
along many other lines. 

“Surprisingly enough, I have found 
that the intelligence of this new race 
keeps pace with the quickened life 
processes. The present specimens 
will probably die of old age within 
two or three years. But their ability 
to learn is truly amazing. Many 
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things they seem to grasp by instinct ; 
they need to be told only once and 
they remember throughout their little 
life span. They sleep but two hours 
out of the 24, the rest of the day and 
night they keep busy at work or 
study. 

“I can no longer converse with 
them. My voice is unintelligible. 
Theirs is too high pitched; too rapid 
for us to understand. Some time ago 
I began using an electric writing ma- 
chine. This means of communication 
they have refined, so they may ask 
or answer questions in writing. 

“Clothes they make for themselves, 
of course. Food is prepared by cer- 
tain ones for the whole group. Now, 
my friends, in order that you may see 
these subjects of mine, descendants 
of normal humans, I have arranged 
an enlarging apparatus.” 

Dr. Gernack busied himself with 
a tiny cabinet on a nearby stand, then 
the room darkened. 

A row of houses flashed on a screen 
at the back of the stage. Children 
were seen playing in the yards, with 
men and women appearing from time 
to time. They moved so rapidly they 
seemed to be running; they were 
amazingly quick in all their move- 
ments. Then, at some signal, a score 
of adults marched forward and stood 
at attention, rigid, motionless. 

A t first glance they appeared to be 
very similar to people of normal 
height. Then, after peculiar differ- 
ences in costume were noted, it was 
seen that their heads were consider- 
ably larger in proportion than those 
of ordinary adults. Their skins were 
darker than that of the white race, 
similar to Indians in pigmentation. 
Suddenly a man and a woman 
whisked off their garments in a 
twinkling and stood erect on the en- 


larging screen. Then was revealed a 
marked difference in anatomy. The 
bodies were narrow waisted, almost 
wasp-like and covered with a very 
thin, polished substance, as the out- 
side skeletal armor of an insect. 

“Already Nature is adapting them 
to their new problems of size and 
mass,” Dr. Gernack observed. “That 
insect-like armor will be invaluable 
as a protection against injury from 
falls. Now they will bring out some 
of their tools and instruments and 
give an exhibition of their versatility 
in industry and the sciences.” 

Already a platform was being 
wheeled out of the nearest building. 
Lathe, drill press, carpenter’s bench 
and forge could readily be recognized, 
also some sort of engine and dynamo. 
Along the whole length of the plat- 
form was a piece of steel, cylindrical 
and tapered to a rounded end. 

“That steel, my friends, is an or- 
dinary needle, three inches in length.” 
It appeared more than 30 feet long, 
judging by the human figures. Then 
the watchers saw an oval hole near 
the large end — the eye for the thread. 

Busily the men were working, 
starting the engine, sawing off a sec- 
tion at the tip of the needle with an 
electric power saw. Two men picked 
up the piece of metal as it fell and 
carried it to the forge. Almost within 
a space of seconds it had been alter- 
nately heated and hammered on the 
anvil, then placed in a machine. 
Shortly it was displayed as a gear 
wheel of intricate design. Other 
workers were busy fashioning fur- 
niture, making kitchen utensils, even 
designing gold and silver jewelry of 
microscopic size. Finally the picture 
was swept from the screen and Dr. 
Gernack stepped forward. He was 
met by a burst of applause from his 
fellow scientists. 
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“Details of my experiment and the 
habits and lives of these tiny people 
will be taken up in detail when we 
assemble here again following lunch.” 

A man stood up in the audience. He 
was tall, spare and well past middle 
age. Every eye turned to him. 

“A very pretty experiment, Dr. 
Gemack. Very, very fine! You are 
to be congratulated. And, if you will 
allow me, I warn you to be very care- 
ful to see that none of those tiny hu- 
mans escape from your laboratory. 
Keep them under control, for if they 
should escape, to multiply and plan 
and build, the world would be theirs 
— whenever they wanted it! Civilized 
nations would not stand a chance 
against them.” The speaker sat down, 
amid a buzz of excited conversation. 

^'^HE scene faded and as the class 
room grew lighter a pleasant, 
conversational voice was heard. Jack 
and Nera were among those who 
continued to pay close attention, 
while others yawned and fidgeted, as 
students will. 

“In order to save time we shall now 
speak of subsequent events, present- 
ing visual scenes only where neces- 
sary. The meeting of the scientists 
took place on June 5, 1995. The re- 
sult was the awakening of a great in- 
terest and curiosity in the minds of 
civilized people, for the event was 
widely publicized. Pressure of public 
opinion made it necessary for Dr. 
Gernack to allow a number of tele- 
vision appearances to be made. The 
tiny people began to complain of 
these demonstrations, at last refusing 
to cooperate at all. Still men and 
women over the world insisted on see- 
ing them again and again. 

“The scientist who brought them 
into being was now satisfied. He had 
reached his goal, which was to breed 


human beings so small that they 
would open new fields in research. 
Unfortunately, the tiny people did not 
favor an existence dedicated to pure 
science for someone else; they re- 
belled, appointing one of their num- 
ber as dictator. This leader, named 
Anthony, demanded freedom for his 
people. This was denied. 

“Less than a year later the entire 
colony vanished. Authorities blamed 
some unknown thief. Whether true 
or not, no trace or clue could be 
found. 

“Then came another World War 
and the experiment was more or less 
forgotten. Dr. Gernack died in an 
asylum; his work abruptly termi- 
nated. The race has perished, no 
doubt. There have been occasional 
rumors of them from time to time, 
nothing to bear the weight of scien- 
tific investigation. Whether stolen by 
some person or persons or whether 
eaten alive by an animal will prob- 
ably never be known. All that re- 
mains is a priceless collection of ma- 
chines and implements constructed 
by them, now on display in the Inter- 
national Museum. 

“You will now leave the room, to 
return this afternoon, at which time 
you may ask questions. Your instruc- 
tor will be here in person to answer 
them for you. Class dismissed.” The 
mechanical voice switched off auto- 
matically. 

“Boy, is that interesting! I’ve 
heard about those little people, but 
not with the details we saw today.” 
Jack took Nera’s arm as they filed 
out of the room. “You know, Nera, 
there may be some of them living 
somewhere in the world. I’d like to 
find them, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would, but they were killed 
off long ago. It couldn’t be possible 
for them to live without help from 
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big people. They would die in no 
time; too small to farm or get their 
own food, or build houses.” 

“I don’t know, Nera. There’s a 
chance — ” 

“News !” 

The visicaster exclaimed the single 
word as it switched on automatically 
with the reception of the signal. Jack 
put down the book he had been read- 
ing and settled back in his chair. 
Probably some stratoship crash, he 
thought to himself. It was vacation 
time for all students and he found 
time heavy on his hands. 

“News!” the voice repeated. “An 
apparent epidemic of sleeping sick- 
ness is reported in an area ten miles 
square in and around Albany. Health 
authorities are at a loss to name the 
specific disease which has placed 200 
persons in bed, in a death-like trance. 
No evidence of encephalitis is found 
yet, and other symptoms lead med- 
ical authorities to believe the tsetse 
fly can in no way be held responsible. 
This African fly is unknown in the 
lana,’" but is the carrier of one form 
of sleeping sickness known for many 
years. Further details will be given 
as rapidly as they develop.” 

The instrument was silent once 
more. A few moments later there was 
a tap on the window-pane and Jack 
saw Nera waiting for him. He joined 
her in the garden. 

“Did you hear the news — about the 
sleeping sickness?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “Is that why 
you are paying this visit?” 

She made a face at him. “Can’t I 
call if I want to? I’ve lived next door 
for years.” 

“Any time you want to. Let’s sit 
down on the bench and talk about the 
epidemic or about school or anything 
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you like. We’ll be Senioi’s and — 
ouch!” He rubbed the back of his 
neck gingerly. “Something stung 
me.” 

Nera gasped suddenly and sat 
down. “Me, too ! What was it, a bee ?” 
She was rubbing her neck. Then Jack 
was prone, stretched out along the 
graveled path. Next Nera fell, side- 
wise, across the sharp rock border 
and lay still. The light faded slowly 
and the stars came out. Anxious, ter- 
rified parents found them hours later 
and carried them to bed. 

The sickness was spreading. 

J ACK knew consciousness, but was 
unable to move so much as a fin- 
ger for the life of him. He sensed 
dimly that he was being cared for 
and it might have been hours later — 
possibly days — when he felt a sud- 
den pain in his wrist. Then he sat 
up, growing stronger with each min- 
ute. Someone was talking to his 
father, who answered briefly from 
time to time. 

“Yes, Mr. Tillson. Your boy will 
be all right. Strange, how the stuff 
seems to work in every case. No, 
don’t thank me. I am merely follow- 
ing orders issued this morning. 
Twenty-five thousand cases, they say. 
There’s probably a full story on the 
visicasters by now ; see it. I must run 
along. I have dozens of calls to make 
yet.” 

Then his father’s voice: “How are 
you. Jack? That was the Doctor who 
just left. He seems to have brought 
you around all right.” 

“Yes, Dad. I feel Okay. What bit 
me?” 

“I’ll look at the news-roll, as the 
Doctor suggested. I haven’t had time 
to listen in for days.” A minute later 
he returned with the sheet, printed by 
the combination television and radio 
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recording receiver with which every 
home was equipped. 

“Just listen to this, Jack! Here, I’ll 
read it to you, ‘The laboratory Pig- 
mies reappear. The race of tiny, in- 
sect-like people, conceived in the 
laboratory of a certain Dr. Gernack 
60 years ago, and believed dead since 
1995, claim full responsibility for the 
epidemic of sleeping sickness which 
has swept over the eastern seaboard. 
The Myriad, as they style themselves 
in their proclamation, claim to have 
injected a drug in the victims. They 
offer a counteracting drug which will, 
it is said, effect a cure. This drug is 
to be revealed as soon as their de- 
mands are met by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Refusal to abide by these 
demands will bring, according to the 
Myriad, a rapid increase of the sick- 
ness throughout the United States, 
Central and South America, until the 
whole lana is stricken, from Cape 
Horn to the Arctic Ocean. 

“ ‘Not one of the Myriad has been 
reported as seen by any person. Most 
authorities consider the whole thing 
a gigantic hoax and point out the im- 
possibility of beings, a fraction of 
an inch in height, being able to attack 
grown men and women. Thousands of 
citizens are insisting so strongly that 
the demands be met, however, that 
Washington may accede to the re- 
quest. The demands made by the 
Myriad — providing there actually is 
such a people — include the storing of 
certain metals, chemicals and foods 
at designated spots near Camden, Al- 
bany, Hartford and Columbus.’ 

“Here, Jack, is a later newscast. 
Listen: ‘Demands of the mysterious 
Myriad were met late yesterday by 
the Government. This morning a sec- 
ond message was placed before the 
President and copies delivered to the 
several Governors of the States 


affected. As in the first instance, the 
message was in the form of a letter, 
containing printing of 2 point size,* 
beautifully executed, apparently by 
hand. The letter, in English, named 
the drug to be used, its preparation 
and full instructions for administer- 
ing the dose to all victims of sleeping 
sickness. Immediately following a 
test, made at the General Hospital in 
New York, the fastest aircraft were 
pressed into service, speeding to phy- 
sicians and internes with a supply of 
the drug to each populated sector of 
the stricken area. More news to 
follow.’ ’’ 

“Dad, I believe these little people 
are still alive. I studied Modern His- 
tory in school last year and learned 
about Gernack — even saw some of his 
experiments, and the visuals of the 
Myriad, as they are known now, 
on the screen. But where can they 
be?” 

“If this practically unbelievable 
yarn is really true. Jack, we shall 
hear more about it soon enough. Ac- 
tually, it sounds like a mad scientist 
and his idea of a practical joke. 
It would be impossible for the Myriad 
to exist without protection from 
natural enemies.” 

“But that doesn’t account for the 
bite I got on my neck. It felt like a 
bee stinging me. Nera, too, remem- 
ber, felt the same thing. How is she, 
by the way?” 

“Just like a million,” answered a 
voice from the door and then Nera 
entered the bedroom. “As soon as 
Mother saw I was all right again, she 
dashed away to see Aunt Kate, who 
came down with the whatever-it-is 
soon after we did. So I came over here 
and Parker showed me in.” 

“Fine. I’ll tell you, Nera, let’s do 
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some detective work and see if we 
can find out where this mysterious 
race of little people is hiding. We 
have nothing else to do this summer ; 
that is if Dad — ” 

“All right, my Boy. Your Dad will 
let you prowl around. It should do 
you both good. I'd advise you to look 
up and down the highways and by- 
ways, where there’s plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Then you will at 
least find continued good health and 
be ready for school. Of course you 
won’t find the Myriad. But go ahead.” 

“That’s great! What do you say, 
Nera? Shall we go find them and 
show him up as a poor prophet?” 

“Yes, Jack, let’s do.” So it was 
decided. 

I^OR a while it was fun to search 
through the farms near home, 
looking for some evidence of the tiny 
ones. Jack insisted on carefully ex- 
amining every ant hill with a magni- 
fying glass, scanning the trunk of 
each dead tree and peering under 
every boulder. He continued the 
search with the enthusiastic single 
aim of a scientist on the threshold 
of a mighty new discovery. Nera 
argued with him at times. 

“Jack, it is senseless to wander 
over the entire country, inspecting 
every last inch of the ground. Do you 
realize it may take us hundreds of 
years to find these people at this 
rate?” 

“All right, if that’s the way you 
feel about it you can stay home. I’m 
going to keep on hunting until I find 
them.” 

“What’s the use of fighting about 
it? But I do think we ought to stop 
and reason this thing out. It might 
save months and years of time, if we 
think a little more and walk a little 
less.” 


“Okay, Nera. What’s your idea?” 

She sat down on a fallen tree trunk. 
“About the messages — ^how were they 
delivered to the President and the 
Governors? That might give us a 
clue to the way the Myriad travel — 
how they live.” 

“By George, you’re right! The 
news service never did explain that. 
Let’s go to Washington and ask.” 

“No, let’s go to Albany instead, and 
snoop around the Capitol. Your 
Father knows the Governor; we’ll get 
an introduction from him.” 

Mr. Tillson put his tongue in his 
cheek but obligingly wrote the letter 
to his boyhood friend. Governor 
Sanders, as requested. Jack climbed 
into his car, with Nera beside him, 
and started for Albany. The Governor 
was in his office when they arrived 
at the Capitol an hour later. The let- 
ter was delivered into the inner sanc- 
tum by a secretary. Five minutes 
later the Governor appeared, to con- 
duct them personally into his office. 

“And what can I do for you, Mr. 
Tillson, and for the charming young 
lady?” He beamed at them as they 
were seated before his desk. 

“How did you receive the letters 
from the Myriad, Governor? You 
see, Nera — Miss Gregson — and I are 
trying to locate them. Were the let- 
ters you received brought in with the 
morning mail?” 

“So are ten thousand others trying 
to find this elusive people,” the execu- 
tive chuckled largely. “But about the 
letters; very mysterious it was. They 
were here on my desk each time when 
I arrived in the morning. The doors 
were locked during the night, of 
course. But wait. I’ll have my secre- 
tary bring in those letters and you 
can see them for yourselves.” He 
pressed a button, gave the necessary 
directions to his assistant, and wait- 
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ed a few moments for the two sheets 
to appear. Tissue paper, three inches 
square. Jack and Nera saw at a 
glance as they bent over the desk. 
The printing was intensely black, 
every character executed with the 
skill of an expert engraver. 

“Governor, these have been rolled 
into cylinders,” Nera said. 

“So they have. Curious, I didn’t 
notice that before; rather I did not 
attach any particular significance to 
the fact. They were spread out on the 
desk, I recall, with a paper clip 
weighting down each comer. Now 
what do you deduce from that, my 
dear young lady?” 

“That means they were delivered 
in the form of a cylinder, about the 
size of the old fashioned matches our 
grandparents used to use. Now we 
must decide how they could have been 
brought into the room.” 

“They couldn’t, that’s the peculiar 
part of the whole thing. The doors 
were locked. Not even a mouse could 
enter this room at night. A mosquito 
might fly in, perhaps, through the air 
conditioning system, nothing else 
could. I suspect some of the attaches 
may have had a hand in it, though 
the State Police Department has been 
unable to prove it.” 

''T^HE two visitors were bowed out 
of the Gubernatorial OflSces a 
short time later. 

“Nera, I’ll bet the messenger of the 
Myriad did get in through the air 
system. Let’s drive toward home 
while we try to figure this thing out.” 
They rode in silence, then Jack found 
a seldom used road and stopped. A 
shady hillside invited them to leave 
the car. Seated on a carpet of leaves, 
with his back against a tree. Jack 
produced a notebook. He laid it on 
the ground while searching through 


his pockets for a pencil. A wasp 
buzzed about their heads. It swooped 
behind the girl. A moment later she 
fell back, inert, lifeless. Jack heard 
the humming noise too late. He, too, 
slumped to the bed of leaves carpet- 
ing the hillside. 

The insect circled, alighted on the 
blank page of the notebook and re- 
mained motionless. A tiny figure slid 
down from a position astride its nar- 
row waist. Tied to the body of the in- 
sect was a narrow little sack. This 
the human figure opened, thrusting 
in a microscopic hypodermic syringe. 
Then, from the same container he 
drew forth a tiny vial and a brush. 
With the two incredibly huge giants. 
Jack and Nera, motionless on either 
side of him, he set to work, rapidly 
painting a message across the face of 
the sheet on which he stood. The wasp 
waited, docile and patient. For some 
minutes he worked, then vaulted to 
the back of his insect of burden to 
circle over the motionless forms. Sud- 
denly the insect dived to one and then 
the other. They stirred restlessly. 

“What happened?” Jack muttered 
to himself as he sat up and stared 
around foggily. “Nera, what’s the 
matter with you, are you hurt? Did 
we have a wreck, I wonder?” A 
glance at the road below assured him 
of the soundness of the car. 

Nera opened her eyes, sat up, too. 
The notebook was between them. 
Nera saw it first and picked it up. 
They read the message together: 

“Warning. You are prisoners of the 
Myriad. Do as directed and you will 
live. If you are foolish you will both 
die. The Myriad can kill you as eas- 
ily as put you to sleep. If you agree 
to follow instructions, write the word 
‘yes’ on the paper below this message. 
Signed, PAUL, Director of the 
Myriad.” 
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“By golly, Nera ! We found them !” 
Jack grinned with pleasure. 

“They found us, you mean. But, 
Jack, what will we do?” 

“Do? We’ll obey instructions, 
that’s what. Of course we’re not pris- 
oners in the strictest sense of . the 
word, but we’ll no doubt be lovely 
corpses if we don’t obey.” He found 
a pencil in his shirt pocket and print- 
ed the single word of agreement, 
“yes,” on the page. “Now let’s see 
what happens.” 

A moment later the wasp shot 
down out of the sky, landing grace- 
fully on the notebook. The two softly 
exclaimed at the incredible sight of 
Paul, jumping from the back of his 
mount. Boldly he stood with head 
back and looked up at them, a tiny 
figure little more than one-quarter 
of an inch. He produced ink and be- 
gan printing his instructions : 

“Climb this hill and follow to the 
left along the ridge to a wire 
fence, then to the right, down the oth- 
er side of the hill to the shore of a 
lake. I will be waiting for you there.” 

Paul replaced the writing imple- 
ments, mounted to the back of his 
wasp and waved to them. Then the 
insect soared aloft, wheeled and van- 
ished between the trees. 

Speechless with excitement the 
pair hurried up the hill. Within an 
hour they were at the lake, breath- 
less and panting. The wasp reap- 
peared, with Paul, Jack placed his 
notebook on the ground and they 
watched as the Lilliputian director 
wrote, instructing them to walk along 
the shore to a rocky point which jut- 
ted into the water. There they were 
to swim to the nearest wooded island. 

shall fight,” Governor 
» * Sanders declared positively. 
**It is unthinkable that a handful of 


antlike beings should be allowed to 
dictate to the great State of New 
York.” He paused and surveyed the 
crowd before him. 

The meeting was being held in the 
vast auditorium of the new Capitol 
building. Reporters in the press sec- 
tion scribbled furiously, or spoke 
jerkily into the visicaster micro- 
phones. Grim faced men and women 
sat stonily in the audience, or mut- 
tered to each other. 

Then, as the Governor stopped 
speaking, there followed an awkward 
pause. 

“Does any parent or relative here 
have anything to say at this time?” 
The Governor asked the question as 
his eyes swept the gathering. Then he 
saw Mr. Tillson, standing alone in 
the center of the audience. 

“Your Excellency, though it may 
be unthinkable that the Myriad are 
dictating to us, it is even more un- 
thinkable that we should fail to obey 
the instructions given us.” 

“But my dear Mr. Tillson,” the 
Governor replied, “we have followed 
instructions to the extent of provid- 
ing food for the prisoners held on the 
island. This self-styled dictator, Paul, 
sent word that more than a score of 
men and women are being held pris- 
oners on an island in the middle of a 
certain lake not far from here. This, 
unfortunately, seems to be true, for 
we have messages written bj the pris- 
oners themselves to their relatives. 
The message further states that these 
prisoners, including your own son, I 
am sorry to say, my dear Mr. Till- 
son, will be safe as long as we do not 
attempt to make war on the Myriad. 
Afraid we might wipe out this tiny 
upstart race, this Paul is trying to 
buy protection for safety to our own 
kidnaped people. 

“Well he can’t bluff me!” 
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The speaker stilled an angry mur- 
mur of protest with a gesture. “Let 
me continue, please. The safety and 
well being of these prisoners should, 
ordinarily, receive our every con- 
sideration. On the other hand it is an 
insult to our intelligence to do noth- 
ing; we can not afford to do nothing, 
or to agree to Paul’s ‘conditions.’ We 
must make a bold attempt to rescue 
these kidnaped victims and then, with 
the power of our State militia and 
the United States Army, if need be, 
we will blast that island from the 
face of the earth, destroying the 
Myriad forever!” 

Shouts of protest followed this 
speech. Other men and women 
sprang to their feet, all attempting 
to talk at once. The Governor’s face 
crimsoned as he banged a gavel for 
order. At last a semblance of quiet 
was restored. 

“As Governor of this state I de- 
mand order ! Let us reason this thing 
out.” Cries of “No, no!” interrupted 
him. But he continued, “Kidnaping 
flourished in this country for a cen- 
tury. Even the famous ‘G’ men were 
unable to stamp it out entirely. It 
was only when the legislative powers 
passed laws — cold-blooded laws, i:^ 
you will — that we did away with kid- 
naping. Those laws, as you well know, 
made it a capital offense to give kid- 
napers any ransom money whatever. 
When the police began arresting the 
relatives of victims, instead of looking 
for the criminals, then the gangsters 
found their business unprofitable. We 
did not allow them to receive any 
money. True they murdered their 
victims for a time, but they soon re- 
alized their business did not pay. It 
is better that a few should suffer, for 
the ultimate benefit and safety of the 
multitude.” 

The auditorium was in mi uproar. 


Police rushed in, fighting vainly to 
control the mass of frenzied parents, 
relatives and friends of those held 
by the Myriad. Then paralyzing shots 
were fired, at the command of the 
Governor, stunning the mob, while the 
news spread with the speed of light 
across the United States, the lana and 
the entire civilized world. 

<<T TAD enough breakfast?” Jack 
asked. 

Nera nodded and smiled at him. 
They were seated on the ground, 
with the remains of the lunch spread 
on a paper between them. Jack nod- 
ded back over one shoulder in the di- 
rection of the other men and women, 
seated or standing disconsolately in 
a huddled, sheep-like group. 

“Pretty sorry looking bunch,” he 
stated. “They remind me of a bunch 
of castaways on a desert island. Or 
a bunch of lambs, waiting fw the 
slaughter.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Jack! Some- 
times you are too realistic in the 
things you say. I don’t feel very fine 
myself. I know Mother is frantic 
with worry.” 

“I’m sorry, Nera. Dad must be wor- 
ried, too. Let’s keep a show of cour- 
age, though. Suppose we go and try 
to cheer them up, shall we?” 

At that moment a wasp settled on 
the rock between them. 

“Where’s my pencil?” Jack began 
his usual search for the missing arti- 
cle. “Here it is, and the notebook, too. 
We’ll see what Paul has to say.” 

The tiny Dictator stood between 
them now, fearlessly stroking the 
side of his domesticated insect. Upon 
seeing the notebook on the ground he 
took his bottle and brush and, after 
vaulting twice his own height, from 
the ground to the opened page, he be- 
gan his message : 
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“You two follow me. We now have 
a way to talk. Don’t tell the others. 
Paul.” 

“Come on, Jack. Let’s see the thing, 
whatever it is. It will be better than 
doing nothing.’’ 

They were both glad of the inter- 
ruption. Walking from the shore to 
a point near the center of the island, 
they waited. Suddenly the wasp cir- 
cled, sweeping by scant inches from 
their faces. Jack saw the shiny metal 
cabinet, resembling a midget radio 
set. It stood on a low flat rock at the 
base of a tree. 

Leaning forward, with hands on 
knees, they could see Paul, standing 
on top of the instrument. He motioned 
for them to be seated. Then a voice 
came to their ears from the cabinet 
and they saw the leader speaking 
into a diminutive microphone. 

“Can you understand me?” They 
nodded, eagerly. “Very well,” he con- 
tinued. “Now you speak. Jack, but 
softly, please. I want to adjust the 
frequency changer, so that I will be 
able to understand you two.” Jack 
spoke, while Paul made adjustments. 

“That’s fine,” he called. “Please 
speak rapidly, even if you have to 
pause between sentences. And I shall 
talk as deliberately as I can. Then 
you will have no trouble in making 
out what 1 say. You two are the most 
sensible ones of the Big Race here 
on our island, so I want to tell you 
something of our existence. Then, if 
our nlans miscarry so that we are un- 
ablexo establish a cooperative rela- 
tiohship with your people, you will 
at least have our story.” 

“Go ahead,” Jack urged. “And if 
you don’t mind I’ll take a few notes. 
Nera and I saw some visuals of Dr. 
Gernack’s experiments, and we were 
told in school that your race vanished 
from the laboratory.” 


iT 

“I am glad you know at least that 
much about us,” Paul replied. “It 
will make it easier for me to present 
later events to you in some under- 
standable fashion. 

“My ancestors made their escape 
from the laboratory in the year 1996, 
after long and careful preparation. 
Under the guidance of Anthony, our 
first and greatest dictator, the Myriad 
made arrangements to escape, liter- 
ally under the eyes of Dr. Gernack 
and his assistants. From materials 
furnished for amusement and instruc- 
tion the men, women and even the 
older children all helped in the con- 
struction of an extension ladder which 
would reach to the top of the giant 
wall surrounding our town. This wall 
was 25 times the height of a man, 
therefore it took us some little time 
to perfect our means of escape and 
make the other necessary prepara- 
tions. 

<< A T last we were ready. The lad- 
der was assembled and placed 
against the wall one evening as soon 
as the laboratory was locked up for 
the night. Two workmen ascended 
first; upon reaching the top they cut 
through a heavy, loosely woven mate- 
rial, suspended over our village to 
keep out insects and other monsters. 
Soon the entire colony of 46 men, 
women and children were standing 
on top of the wall. Then the ladder 
was placed on the outside and all but 
four men descended "to the laboratory 
table. These workers lowered the lad- 
der to the inside again and set to work 
to destroy it, stacking the larger 
pieces back in the wood yard. These 
four then made their escape by climb- 
ing a rope, or as you would say, a 
thread, looped around a large iron 
post — a carpet tack to you — which 
held the cloth covering in place. 
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"Instead of sliding down to the floor 
the fugitives made their way across 
the table to the wall and found a 
means of escape through a crevice be- 
neath the window frame. They low- 
ered themselves to the ground with 
the rope, looped through the screen 
and later pulled down after them. 

After searching through most of 
the night, two scouts reported the lo- 
cation of an abandoned ant-nest. This 
was the home of the colony for several 
months. There were many casualties; 
they knew from the study of books 
in the laboratory, that there would 
be countless enemies in the outside 
world, but could not realize with what 
utter ferocity these carnivorous 
beasts would attack. Before adequate 
means for defense were developed, 
more than half the colony had been 
wiped out by warrior ants, spiders, 
lizards, rodents, birds and bats. 

“Arthur was the foremost scientist 
of the group; Anthony was the lead- 
er. Arthur it was who decided the 
stature of the race was still too large 
for safety. If the little people were to 
survive they needed to lose half their 
height. During the following 20 years 
the change was made, from one-half 
inch in your system of measurement, 
to one-fifth of an inch for women, one- 
fourth for the men, 

“Lucky it was that any Myriad can 
carry 20 times his own weight and 
fall unhurt from a distance 50 times 
his own height. As it was, with every 
member loaded down with immense 
packs of necessities, the fugitives al- 
most perished from hunger before 
they could successfully shift for them- 
selves and develop food resources. 

«T ANDSCAPING of the labora- 
tory grounds made it impera- 
tive for the colony to leave the ant- 
nest. The next home was in the rock 


wall of the building, in caverns left 
by the masons.” 

“Why did you choose your name — 
Myriad?” Jack asked, as Paul paused 
in his recital. 

“It was this way,” the dictator re- 
plied. “Shortly before the death of 
Anthony, at the ripe old age of seven 
years, he made a prophecy: ‘We shall 
make a place for ourselves in this 
world when we reach a population of 
10,000. A myriad, . cleverly disposed, 
can have any part of the world’s 
goods. We shall dictate to the 
world’.” 

“Are you a myriad — 10,000 ?” Nera 
asked. 

"Yes, we are now. But let me has- 
ten to assure you that we are not all 
on this island. We realize, in our 
dealings with you people, that you may 
attempt to destroy us. Therefore we 
have five cities, in various parts of 
the United States. This is the larg- 
est, named Gernack, in honor of the 
scientist. He was a genius and we 
owe him a great debt of gratitude, 
even though he did permit us to be 
commercialized in his later years.” 

Jack asked the next question. 
“Don’t you want to grow larger — ^to 
our normal size? It would surely be 
possible.” 

“Did you ever wish to be a giant?” 
Paul asked. “Perhaps when you were 
a child you wanted to grow a mile 
high, but obviously you would not 
consider such a thing now. We are 
very happy as we are. The trouble is 
we have not yet found the things we 
need for our advancing civilization. 
That’s why we are calling upon you 
people to supply us with the chemi- 
cals, minerals, miscellaneous supplies 
we find it impossible to obtain for 
ourselves. You have world-wide com- 
merce and can bring things from the 
ends of the earth; we are necessarily 
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still somewhat restrained in our 
sphere of operations. 

“But to resume the history of the 
Myriad. The colony grew and flour- 
ished in the wall caverns. At last, 
after the death of Anthony and Ar- 
thur, the younger generation chose 
new leaders and voted to search for 
a new home, far away, where there 
would be little chance of being dis- 
covered. 

“To digress for a moment. Ever 
since the escape from the laboratory 
certain members of the colony have 
dedicated their lives to the study 
of insects and the smaller ani- 
mals, not only because they have 
been our greatest enemies, but be- 
cause we thought it possible to make 
use of them. Before I was born the 
Myriad had conquered and domesti- 
cated individual members of the in- 
sect world. With our present knowl- 
edge of wasps, dragon flies, honey 
bees and other members of the insect 
kingdom we have all the beasts of 
burden we need for our travels. We 
know their instincts and capabili- 
ties and make them work for us ; we 
even have an established neutrality 
with the warrior ants. It’s an ex- 
change of one kind of food for another ; 
in this case, for the benefit of all.” 

“Then you delivered your message 
by means of winged insects!” Nera 
exclaimed. “It has been a great mys- 
tery how you managed it.” 

“That was easy,” Paul replied, 
modestly. “However, in my last mes- 
sage to the Governor of New York, 
I requested a televisor, or at least an 
old style radio transmitter, so that 
we can carry on negotiations more 
rapidly. Now that I am able to talk 
to you I would take it as a great 
favor if you would operate the trans- 
mitter when it arrives, and speak for 
me. You are known and can bear 


out the truth of the statements I have 
made.” 

“Sure,” Jack said, “I’ll be glad to 
do it. I would like to see your ideas 
carried through peaceably, for I real- 
ize you can help us as much as we 
can help you.” 

Paul glanced up at the sun. “Carry 
this machine down to the water for 
me. It is time they were shoving off 
from the other shore with that radio 
equipment.” 

“I’ll carry you, too,” Jack sug- 
gested boldly. 

“Perhaps it would be better if I 
continue to fly — as I am accustomed 
to do,” Paul replied dryly. 

W HEN they reached the shore 
of the island Jack and Nera 
could see a boat, with two men, leav- 
ing the rocky point. Other people 
stood on the shore. Slowly the craft 
drew closer, rowed by one man, while 
the other steadied a large box, bal- 
anced on a thwart near the stern. 
“Is it safe to land?” 

“Sure. Come on,” Jack called in 
reply. The boat resumed its slow prog- 
ress. Two grim, white-faced men 
stepped ashore. 

“We were ordered to leave this 
transmitter here. Take it out, we want 
to get away, before something hap- 
pens.” 

“Help me lift it out then,” Jack 
demanded, seizing one end of the car- 
go. A moment later it was on the 
sand. Suddenly a wasp settled be- 
tween the two visitors. 

“What’s that?” the boatman was 
startled. 

“That’s Paul, Dictator of the Myr- 
iad,” Nera replied. 

The men cursed softly, stumbling 
in their haste to shove off. They were 
plying the oars frantically when Paul 
spoke through the frequency changer. 
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“Jack and Nera, my scouts tell me 
other people are coming. Tell them 
that they land here at risk of their 
lives. I want to give them fair warn- 
ing; if they land then, I shall have 
no mercy on them.” He was on his 
wasp and away before they could 
answer. 

Motorboats and rowboats were con- 
verging on the island. Paul shouted 
loudly for them to keep away. Two 
turned back, the others came on. Men 
crowded each craft, their heads cov- 
ered with some sort of netting and 
wearing gloves and heavy clothing. 

“Can’t stop us,” one burly indi- 
vidual called confidently. “We are 
all going to land to get some pictures 
and make a visicast. Boy, won’t this 
be a story!” Then the first boat 
grounded on the sand. 

Paul suddenly appeared out of no- 
where and stood beside the machine. 
“Warn them once more,” he direct- 
ed. “They die if they don’t leave im- 
mediately.” 

Jack shouted the warning, unheed- 
ed, for the men continued to land. 

“Tell that dictator to get out of 
the way, wherever he is. We are land- 
ing and mean to stay,” one of the men 
called back and others nodded agree- 
ment. 

Then, almost instantly, tiny forms 
swooped out of the void and curious 
little white clouds of gas formed in 
front of the landing party. They 
swayed, tottered, fell — lying rigid in 
death. A few, still in their boats, were 
allowed to escape. 

TT was late in the day when Jack 

and Nera, following the printed 
instructions, had the transmitter 
ready. Other hostages had helped to 
carry it to the center of the island, 
near the hidden colony of the Myriad. 

Jack and Nera took turns calling 


Albany, according to the instructions 
with the apparatus. After a few min- 
utes the call was acknowledged and 
two-way communication was estab- 
lished. Mr. Tillson’s voice came 
through the ether from the city, then 
Mrs. Gregson, Nera’s mother, anx- 
iously wanted to know of her daugh- 
ter. As soon as the parents were sat- 
isfied of the safety of the kidnap vic- 
tims, Paul was ready to dictate a mes- 
sage. 

“Tell them they have until tomor- 
row noon to meet our demands,” he 
directed. Jack relayed the order. 

“The Governor won’t listen to it,” 
Mr. Tillson’s voice came clearly back. 
“We almost rioted in the Capitol Au- 
ditorium at the meeting this morn- 
ing. The Governor insists that the 
Myriad be dealt with as the govern- 
ment now deals with kidnapers — no 
quarter and no ransom paid. In oth- 
er words, he has already ftsued or- 
ders to blow up the island. We have 
insisted that he wait until this means 
of communication could be complet- 
ed; we are fighting for your lives, my 
boy, so don’t give up hope.” 

“That’s the kind of man we elect 
to rule the state !” Nera was furious. 
“He will have us all killed, rather 
than give the Myriad a few pounds of 
chemicals and things they need. Get 
him to the radio — I’ll tell him what I 
think of him !” She sank to the ground 
and burst out crying. 

Communication continued. Some- 
times Jack talked to Executives of 
the various Governmental and State 
Departments. In the meantime par- 
ents and others were trying to get a 
ruling from Washington to save the 
island and inhabitants, large and 
small, from destruction. The Secre- 
tary of War, a crusty old martinet, 
grown ancient in the service during 
years of peace, argued for utter ex- 
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tinction of the island and even the 
lake and surrounding countryside, 
prisoners and all. The President hesi- 
tated — ^and did nothing. 

Jack talked far into the night, 
reiterating the demands of the Myr- 
iad for adequate stores and food sup- 
plies, in return for priceless knowl- 
edge of bacteria and other minute 
forms of life, which the dictator 
promised to furnish to any designat- 
ed scientific bodies. 

T he world demanded particu- 
lars of the ant-like race. With 
Paul’s permission Jack broadcast ex- 
temporaneously, telling something of 
the history, the struggle for survival 
and the appearance of the little peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Tillson spoke again, after a 
long absence from the microphone. It 
was after midnight now. 

“Jack, my boy, I have been away, 
trying to find what the State and 
Federal governments really intend to 
do. I think they are going ahead with 
plans to destroy the island. Get away, 
my boy, if you can. They plan to 
bomb at daylight and . . . .” 

Jack strained his ears, but the 
voice was cut off. Then another man 
spoke, smoothly, almost soothingly: 
“Your father has left the room, Mr. 
Tillson. Nothing to be alarmed about, 
nothing at all. Please ask Dictator 
Paul if he has any other message for 
His Excellency, the Governor.” 

The young man knew his father 
had' been forcibly removed from his 
announcing position at the micro- 
phone. So it would be death, after 
all. Nera was lying near his feet. 
He hated to wake her. But she should 
know; perhaps have an opportunity 
to speak to her mother before the 
end. 

“I heard the conversation,” Paul 


remarked, breaking the deep silence. 
“Switch off the transmitter. I want 
to talk to you.” Jack did so and sat 
down, his back against the rough 
trunk of a tree. 

“I managed to adjust the voice 
frequency changer so that I could lis- 
ten in. Youi:, father was right — ^they 
mean to destroy the island. I had 
hoped we might reach an agree- 
ment, but it seems impossible.” 

“You could, I’m sure you could — 
dealing with scientists instead of poli- 
ticians.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. Jack.” 

“Except for Nera,” Jack said 
glumly, “I’ve about reached the point 
where I don’t care very much if they 
do finish me off, along with the is- 
land. But you little folks can escape, 
can’t you?” 

“More about that later.” The voice 
of the dictator came to him out of 
the deep shadows, inky black where 
the moon did not strike. There was a 
silence then the voice went on : 

“Listen to these final instructions, 
for this is the last time you will hear 
my voice. Let Nera sleep for 30 min- 
utes. Be sure of the time, better look 
at your watch now. At the end of half 
an hour waken her and take her down 
to the beach. No one will stop you. 
Enter the water and swim to the 
mainland and keep on going. You will 
have time enough to get ten miles 
away by daylight, or even farther if 
you can catch a ride along some high- 
way. You have been a friend. Jack, 
you and Nera too. So I am giving 
you your liberty. You have our his- 
tory and our viewpoint; who knows 
but it may lead to a closer, more 
friendly feeling between the two 
races at some time in the future? I 
only hoped it might have been now.” 

“That’s right,” Jack answered. 
“Part of your race will not be 
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harmed. I was forgetting about your 
other cities.” 

Paul chuckled. “We shall all live, 
don’t worry about that. By the time 
you are ten miles away I and my peo- 
ple will be a hundred miles from the 
island. Now remember — 30 minutes 
from now, then make your escape.” 

“How about the others, down there 
on the beach?” 

“Never mind about the others. They 
are a bunch of apathetic, addled- 
brained sheep — no help and no good.” 

There was a pause. Then Paul 
continued, “After all, though, they 
are your people. Lead them away 
with you, if you like. Now — good-bye 
and good luck.” 

Jack said good-bye and waited but 
heard no answer. Then he made note 
of the time. Just 2:15. Again he 
settled himself against the tree. Nera 
cried softly in her sleep, then lay still 
at his feet. 

'T^HIRTY minutes dragged by at 
last. Nera waked instantly, but 
protested softly and stumbled over 
the uneven ground as they moved to- 
ward the beach. On the moonlit sil- 
ver sand they saw two groups of mo- 
tionless forms. Those to one side were 
grim in death ; grotesque, with ghast- 
ly veils over their heads. Gloved 
hands clutched at the emptiness. 
The others, fellow-prisoners, were 
sprawled uncomfortably in all man- 
ner of positions. 

“What’s that?” Nera whispered. 

Then came the 'sound of rapidly 
beating wings, an insistent drone that 
rose in volume with each passing sec- 
ond. Then across the bold face of 
the moon a row of tiny dots sped 
swiftly out over the water There were 
scores, hundreds. Then they were 
gone. It was the Myriad, flying from 
Gernack, leaving their city forever. 


The girl was wide awake now, so 
Jack told her of Paul’s gift of free- 
dom to them. 

“He’s a bigger executive than 
any we have,” she replied, para- 
doxically. 

They wakened the others, finally 
convincing them they were free. Then 
there was a stampede for the water. 
Jack and Nera struck out to one side, 
swimming steadily through the calm 
night. The moon’s refiection broke 
and danced as the swimmers ruffled 
the placid surface. They landed to 
the south of the others and went on 
up the hill, then down, looking for a 
road. The ground was unfamiliar, 
broken, with tangles of dense brush. 
They made slow progress for they 
were both very tired. There was no 
road where it should have been, but 
they kept on, away from the lake. 

Hours later, struggling up an em- 
bankment skirting a shallow valley, 
lights swept forward. Voices came to 
them as a car slid smoothly to a stop. 
It was almost daylight now, the up- 
flung gray of an eastern sky. 

“Where is that lake? We are sci- 
entists looking for the Myriad. We 
must get in touch with young Jack 
Tillson. The government decided to 
let us talk to Paul and his people — 
learn from them. 

“When did you start ?” 

“Just before dark; we got lost. 
But the lake must be somewhere 
around here.” 

Jack laughed hollowly. “Sorry, men, 
but the government doesn’t know its 
own mind. After you started it was 
decided the island and the M 3 Tiad 
were to be destroyed.” 

“You don’t say! What about the 
prisoners ?” 

“Oh, the Governor thought it best 
to kill them, too. What are a few cit- 
izens, more or less?” 
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Eager men sprang from the car. 
“Are you positive?” “How do you 
know all about this?” “Who are 
you?” 

Jack told them. Soon he and Nera 
were seated gratefully on the deep 
cushions and the machine sped home- 
ward. The two adventurers were un- 
aware, until late afternoon, that 
the island had been spared. They rest- 
ed in their homes, undisturbed ex- 
cept for a brief visicast made in re- 
sponse to insistent demands. 

At dawn the following morning 
Jack woke suddenly. In the half-fog 
of sleep he thought he heard the hum 
of an insect. Perhaps he had been 
mistaken, but on his pillow there was 
a note. He picked it up and stepped to 
the window for better light. 

“Dear Jack,” it read, “I have found 
one thing for certain. I am no match 
for your politicians — not yet. The 
threat to blow up the island and Ger- 
nack, along with you and the others 
was pure bluff. Cleverly staged. I’ll 
admit. Well, it worked. You as well 
as the other 'prisoners of war’ are 
safe in your homes. So the Governor 


should be satisfied, if not well pleased 
with himself. So this first encounter 
goes to the Big Race. 

“Gernack was evacuated without a 
single accident. We have found 
safety where your people will never 
find us. Still, we want to make some 
treaty with your race, along the lines 
already suggested. Perhaps it may be 
accomplished in the future — perhaps 
you can help us. I have only a few 
seasons to live, too brief for what 
I most accomplish. But the Myriad 
will live, grow and prosper, I know. 

“Perhaps you will never hear from 
us again. But I think you will. The 
final decision remains with our Cen- 
tral Council. Our plans will be made 
more carefully next time. The prog- 
ress of the two peoples lies in mutual 
cooperation. If we can only make your 
race see it! When next we contact 
you — if we ever do — it will be to beg 
your personal aid. Until then, good- 
by. (Signed) PAUL.” 

“And you’ll have it, too!” Jack 
spoke the words softly, and his fin- 
gers gripped the note tightly as he 
gazed, unseeing, out the window. 


The End 
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''JVhen Atlantis IV V 

By H. F. ARNOLD 

CONCLUSION 

The story of the adventures of the “McGinty” and of their intercourse with 
the beautifid beings is told quite entrancingly in the 
concluding portion of the story. 

What’s Gone Before: 


Our story is distinctly divisible into two 
parts. The first part has told us of a fleet of 
United States Navy ships, including a very 
fast Destroyer which turns out to be the 
principal feature of the story, carrying the 
characters through a series of wonderful 
adventures. At first everything seems as it 
ought to be, practice maneuvers are going 
on and the Destroyer the “Farragut” is 
taking her part in a perfectly normal man- 
ner. A smoke screen is ordered and the 
“Farragut” called affectionately the “Mc- 
Ginty” by her crew dashes into the smoke 
screen’s pitchy darkness and eventually 
emerges into broad daylight and loses all 
track of the fleet. The commander finds him- 
self in the water, not knowing how he got 
there and the mysteries of the story begin. 
He is rescued and the “McGinty” finds every- 
thing so strange and only to be accounted 
for by her being in some past geologic age. 
In spite of the utter mystification of her 
crew and officers, she proceeds on her way 


A S they stooped for the body 
there was the sound of a shot 
some distance ahead and the 
scout came running toward them from 
the upper end of the clearing. 

“Lieutenant,” he gasped as he ap- 
proached. “Come quick ! I’ve j ust shot 
a man!” 

“Impossible,” snorted the com- 
mander, but signing to one of the 
sailors to set up the machine gun and 
guard the body of Morton, he set out 
with the rest of the party in the direc- 
tion of the advance. 

It was true. Flat on his face in a 


and at last finds berself in what was after- 
wards to be the harbor of New York. She 
finds shelter there in time to escape a violent 
storm. It is determined that there must be 
an exploring party to investigate their land- 
fall. They find themselves on what was to 
be Manhattan Island. They are armed for 
defense and make what may be called some 
narrow escapes from animals of the geologic 
ages. One of the party succumbs. They en- 
counter a huge saurian, an indication of 
what they may expect to find in what is 
really a prehistoric era. A great air vehicle 
comes down out of the sky and makes a land- 
ing and a most interesting lot of passengers 
are released from her cabins, many of them 
women. They have come from a distant 
planet and the sailors, true to the nature of 
the animal, are greatly attracted by the 
beautiful arrivals. They make their acquaint- 
ances, manage to pick up something of the 
language and what happens next will be told 
in this issue. 


little glade some four hundred yards 
from the scene of their battle with 
the lizzard was the figure of a man. 
The body was unclothed, almost hair- 
less and although of a deep tan was 
undoubtedly white. 

“Where there’s men, there’s 
women,” said McSaunders, turning 
the body over with the butt of his 
rifle. Beneath the body was a large 
and heavy battle axe of crude flint. 
The corpse had a bullet in the back. 

Morgan dropped to his knees by 
the savage and made some quick cal- 
culations. 
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“No, Mac,” he said, at last, “this 
isn’t a man. Or rather it isn’t a man 
of any race that existed in our day. 
Look at the proportions of leg 
length to arm length. And look at the 
size. Man, he’s nearly seven feet tall.” 

“What is he then? He looks human 
to me.” 

“Oh, he’s human enough all right,” 
said the commander, dusting off his 
knees as he rose to his feet. “He’s 
Cro-Magnon, member of an extinct 
race, that died out some 25,000 years 
ago, and nobody ever knew that his 
race reached the North American 
continent,” 

“If this is it,” said McSaunders 
grimly, “I’m beginning to think it’s 
nightmare land instead. Let’s get 
back before we have to fight off a 
unicorn or a diplodocus or some- 
thing.” 

“I think we’d better,” Johnny de- 
cided, “Advancing through this sort 
of country is too dangerous. We’ll 
send the plane out to scout. Fellows 
like the lizard you blew up can only 
exist in low lying swamp land. We’ll 
look for higher ground.” 

Leaving the body of the Cro-Mag- 
non where he fell they started the re- 
turn to the posted machine gunner. 

“How did it happen, Wheeler?” 
asked Morgan interestedly. 

The scout, a small man, not over 
five feet six in height but well and 
broadly built had seized on the war 
club of his late opponent and had in- 
sisted on bringing it with him as a 
souvenir. 

“You see. Sir, it was this way,” he 
began. “Lieutenant Malmson had told 
us, before we started out, that if we 
saw anything that looked human we 
were to try not to hurt it and to bring 
it back alive. So I tried.” 

McSaunders and Morgan laughed 
almost hysterically. With the terrific 


strain that they were under the idea 
of this pygmy Jack-the-giant-killer 
deliberately planning not to hurt a 
Cro-Magnon giant, was amazing. 

“You weren’t precisely successful,” 
said Johnny. 

“No, Sir, I wasn’t,” said the scout, 
“but it was all his own fault. You 
see, Sir, I met him back there in the 
woods and he let out a yell and start- 
ed toward me with this sledge ham- 
mer here. I didn’t want to hurt him 
so I ducked under his guard and let 
him have the butt under the chin. Not 
hard, just enough to knock him out. 
He went on past me and flopped on 
his face. 

“Just then I heard an explosion and 
the fifty calibre began. Well, I kicked 
him a couple of times and we got up 
and we started to go help you. I had 
my sticker against his back so he 
couldn’t turn, when darned if he 
didn’t start to run. He oughta known 
better.” 

“And then what did you do?” 
gasped Mac, his face red with laugh- 
ing. 

“Why I followed regulations. I 
shouted ‘Halt’ three times and then 
let him have it.” 

“Good work,” approved his com- 
mander ignoring the now purple 
faced engineer. “You did right. I’ll 
explain to Lieutenant Malmson.” 

''T^HEY found the situation as they 
had left it at the machine gun em- 
placement and bringing with them 
the body of Morton started their re- 
turn to the landing. As they neared 
the log walls they were greeted by a 
crackle of machine gun fire, 

“Another lizard?” demanded Mc- 
Saunders. 

“No,” decided Morgan, “they’re 
shooting toward the river. Hurry, 
perhaps they need help.” 
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As they broke into a run, the firing 
died down and then ceased entirely. 
Jorgensen, whom Johnny had left in 
charge of the covering party, stepped 
out to greet them. 

“Seen any monsters?” demanded 
McSaunders. 

Jorgensen shook his head. “Not 
precisely. Sir. We’ve been attacked by 
crocodiles, although they are certainly 
big ones.” 

He explained, as they neared the 
land spit, that a dozen or so crocodiles 
had evidently been in the habit of 
taking their daily sun bath there and 
resented the presence of the gobs. 
A brief set-to had followed after 
which the crocs drew off with casual- 
ties. 

Johnny forbade any more unneces- 
sary firing and after burying the 
body of Morton they re-embarked for 
the “McGinty,” where they found the 
crew busily constructing mosquito- 
proof shelters to protect themselves 
from the hordes of insects that were 
attacking them. 

After baths and dinner, it was de- 
cided to drop the “McGinty” down 
river to avoid the flies and any pos- 
sible night attacks. As the destroyer 
slipped down stream with the tide, 
which because of the nearness of the 
moon had proved tremendous, the two 
officers of the landing party gave an 
account of their adventure. 

“I reckon it’s up to us,” said El- 
lington as the story was finished. 
“The plane’s ready and set to go. So 
tomorrow if you’ll assign us a direc- 
tion for reconnoitering we’ll push off 
at dawn.” 

It was the dark of the moon and 
the McGinty had been carefully tied 
up for the night near the river mouth 
before Johnny and Hugh Malmson 
had a chance to relax on the bridge 
deck. Morrison and Ellington had 


gone down to fuel their plane and Mc- 
Saunders had gone forward with 
them to give his usual ironic advice. 

“What’s the best thing to do, 
Hugh?” asked the commander final- 
ly. “Shall I let them go? If they 
should get forced down we’ll probably 
never find them and yet land expedi- 
tions, as today’s affair proved, are 
damnably dangerous. I’ll never for- 
give myself for poor Morton.” 

“It’s a chance we're all taking, 
Johnny. They’ve got to go, certainly. 
We’ve got to establish a permanent 
base where it’s safe. We must get 
some idea as to where we are and the 
nature of the terrain. Say, what’s 
that?” 

Behind them, over the crest of the 
headland, a faint glow had begun to 
appear in the sky. 

“The moon, naturally,” said John- 
ny, and then realized that for the 
next few days there would be no 
moon. “A meteor,” he hazarded. 

Malmson shook his head! “No it 
isn’t. Listen!” 

He cupped his hand to his ear and 
now both men heard distinctly a low 
rumbling roar. 

“Thunder? An electrical storm?” 

Malmson held up his hand for si- 
lence. 

As they waited the sky in the east 
grew brighter while the roar each 
instant increased its volume, louder, 
ever louder. Deck-lights went on all 
over the “McGinty,” as members of 
the crew, awakened by the tumult, 
started running to quarters without 
orders. 

And then a hissing tumult which 
queerly seemed to stutter, filled the 
entire sky and a long narrow cylin- 
drical object so nearly red hot that it 
scorched vegetation raced low over 
the headlands and darted above the 
funnels («E the McGinty to disappear 
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into the west. It was followed in its 
passing by a comet of flame. 

As swiftly as the quarter mile long 
cylinder had appeared it vanished 
and the night was again deafened by 
the howls, bellows and screams of 
the frightened monsters. Lieutenant 
McSaunders bounced up the com- 
panionway to come to an exaggerated 
attention before them and salute. 

"Lieutenant McSaunders has the 
honor to report. Sir, that the 1950 
model mail rocket, London to San 
Francisco has just passed over. And 
all’s well.” 

He collapsed into a chair and 
fanned his heated face with his cap. 

“Boy, this combination of Cro- 
Magnon and 21st Century is getting 
me down,” he finished. 

Ellington and Morrison were two 
jumps behind him. 

“Did you see it?” shouted the for- 
mer "Lord what a sight. A rocket ship 
a quarter of a mile long and hitting 
800 if she was making a mile an 
hour.” 

“And she was in trouble, too,” 
added Morrison. “Her port stem 
rockets were barely flaming. I’ll bet 
she’s down within two hundred miles. 
And did you notice how the repulsion 
rockets on her bow were hitting it 
off. She was braking for all she 
was worth. And great guns, what 
power.” 

Malmson got to his feet at last. 
“Wait a minute, all of you. That must 
have been a meteor. It must have 
been.” 

Ellington laughed scornfully. 

“Meteor, nothing. I’ve sat in on too 
many rocket design experiments to 
be kidded. But she’s far and away 
ahead of anything we’ve got or ex- 
pected to have for fifty years. And 
Morrison is right. She was in trouble 
and coming down. Let’s get out the 


ship and follow her. Man what a 
chance.” He turned to shout an order 
at a group of sailors. 

Morgan interrupted. 

“Wait a minute, I’m in command 
here and we’ll have no night-flying. 
If that was a rocket and you’re right 
about its coming down, there’s no 
hurry. We’ll be able to trace it in the 
morning by the forest fire it’ll start. 
Sit down and talk this over.” 

''T^HE conference continued until 
Johnny finally called a halt in ex- 
asperation. Ellington, Morrison and 
McSaunders were confident that what 
they had seen had been a rocket ship, 
while Malmson persisted in his me- 
teor theory. The younger men were 
sure that by some miracle they had 
been transported back to their own 
age or one slightly in advance of it, 
but the technical expert ridiculed the 
idea as out of the question. 

“Just listen to those beasts,” he re- 
minded. “If the earth really was set- 
tled by civilized men capable of 
building rocket-ships, do you suppose 
they would let such monstrosities as 
those continue to exist. Use your 
heads.” 

It was then that Morgan stepped 
in and exercising his prerogative as 
superior officer, stopped the discus- 
sion. But his own uncertainty of mind 
possibly explained why, when Elling- 
ton took off on the reconnaissance 
flight at dawn the next morning he 
had as a passenger in his front cock- 
pit Lieutenant John Morgan U. S. 
Navy. Johnny was going to see for 
himself. And when the two seater 
lifted from the step and they were 
high enough to make out the contours 
of the country ahead, he was glad in- 
deed that he had come. He reached for 
the communication mouthpiece and 
leaned forward. 
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“Notice anything unusual about the 
country ahead?” he queried. 

Ellington took a long look over the 
side and then shook his head. 

“You probably wouldn’t but I’ve 
been through that gap ahead too many 
times to be mistaken,” shouted the 
commander. “It’s six thousand feet in 
the air now but someday that gap 
ahead there will be the Narrows." 
We’re just about over the lightship 
and in ten minutes we’ll be over Hell 
Gate and the site of the Statue of 
Liberty — ^and over Manhattan. It 
doesn’t seem real but I know w'here 
we are.” 

Ellington swung the Graumman 
in a long curve to pass over the con- 
tours of Long Island, studied the 
topography for ten minutes of their 
flight and finally nodded his head. It 
seemed incredible but it was true. 

Then he jazzed the motor and 
pointed far ahead where rose a tiny 
wisp of smoke. 

“And if that isn’t our visitor of last 
night what do you make of it?” he" 
demanded. 

In another ten minutes they lo- 
cated the smoke toward the uptowm 
end of Manhattan Island just about 
where Riverside Drive goes overhead 
well uptown, and then Ellington nosed 
the plane down to look for signs of 
their visitor. 

The traces of its passage were fol- 
lowed easily enough. The rocket ship, 
if such it was, had come in hard and 
hot, leaving an immense scar on the 
earth and a trail of smouldering for- 
rest where it had scraped the tree 
tops. It rested now in the middle of a 
charred meadow, a quarter mile 
length of dull lifeless looking metal. 
Even at that altitude it was evident 
that it had been created by some in- 
telligent mind, as the traces of the 
stream lines of the rocket jets were 


obvious, although no portholes could 
be seen. Ellington cut his motor again 
and shouted: 

“Plenty of room to put the Graum- 
man right down beside her if you 
want to take a chance ? How about it ?” 

Morgan considered. It was possible 
enough that the crew of the rocket 
might, if any of them had survived 
the impact of landing, be unfriendly. 
On the other hand they had selected, 
accidentally or otherwise, the only 
safe landing field in miles and any at- 
tempt to fight a pathway through the 
jungle would probably result in con- 
tact with definitely unfriendly beasts. 

“Why not,” he shouted. “Put us 
down at the 72nd street subway sta- 
tion and we’ll walk over.” 

It seemed strange to be picking out 
location spots on a Manhattan Island 
covered with tall trees and wavy 
meadows. A sort of homesick jest at 
the fates that had brought them there. 
As the plane rolled to a stop, Johnny 
remembered how many times he had 
covered this ground hurrying up to 
call on a girl in a hotel on 73rd street. 
It was a strange business this ad- 
venture. 

Ellington had brought them to a 
halt near the nose of the ship, the pro- 
peller machine guns covering the long 
slim rocket. The craft, Morgan noted, 
had almost the same relation of length 
to breadth as the earlier Zeppelins. He 
motioned to Ellington not to cut the 
gun and they waited there for a long 
five minutes for the craft to show some 
signs of life. They noticed again the 
absence of any ports and wondered 
how the occupants managed naviga- 
tion. 

“She’s still a little warm,” said El- 
lington, finally, “perhaps they’re 
afraid to come out.” 

“There's another ‘perhaps’ too and 
that is that they’re all dead,” said 
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Johnny. “She sure took an awful rap 
wh«i she came in. I don’t believe any- 
thing is going to happen. Cut her out, 
Ellington.” 

E HiINGTON snapped off his switch 
and the two men climbed out and 
with machine guns at the ready start- 
ed for the rocket. 

Suddenly Ellington raised his gun 
and cut loose with a terrific clatter and 
Johnny Morgan jumped as a piercing 
scream sounded from overhead. It was 
only when a dark shadow fell across 
his path and he tried to jump two 
ways at once, like a chicken trying to 
dodge a hawk, that he was aware that 
the always sky-conscious birdman 
had fired not at the rocket but into the 
air. 

Almost at the same instant he 
heard the flapping of tremendous 
wings and a huge object struck the 
earth with a thud, stirring up a hun- 
dred yard cloud of ashes in the 
smouldering rubbish before him. 

“Run,” yelled Ellington. “Quick ! 
Under the edge of the rocket!” 

As they jumped to get under the 
protecting overhang of the bulging 
sides of the strange ship, Johnny was 
conscious of a pale blue radiance 
which seemed to be emanating from 
the rocket into the atmosphere 
around them. They waited for sev- 
eral minutes, machine guns question- 
ing for a target, while the dust slowly 
settled and visibility returned. 

“Good Lord, where did they go? 
What became of them?” queried El- 
lington as soon as they could see with 
some clearness. 

“What became of whom?” 

“Our air-minded friends, of course. 
Don’t tell me you didn’t see them? 
There must have been a hundred at 
least. They were diving on us when 
I got the leader. He cracked up over 


there. But what became of the rest 
of them?” 

The pale blue radiance had van- 
ished, Morgan noted as the two men 
stepped from the side of the rocket 
and gazed aloft. The sky was clear 
and blue and unoccupied. They walked 
over to the fallen object. 

“One of our old friends, the ptero- 
dactyls,” said Johnny," identifying it 
instantly. 

“Then it ain’t a machine? It was 
alive?” Ellington looked disgusted as 
Johnny nodded his head. 

“Hell and I thought we’d met some 
brother airmen.” 

Johnny remembered then, that he 
had neglected to tell any of his staff 
of the strange monsters that had 
flown over the “McGinty” that night 
at sea. In a few words he acquainted 
Ellington with what he had seen and 
the two men examined the huge lizard 
curiously. The wings were ribbed, 
batlike structures covered with scales, 
while the body was armored as was 
the neck and heavy toothed head. 

“Nice little beastie,” said Ellington 
lifting one of the wing tips. “But he 
must have some motor to get off the 
ground with all that weight.” 

“Probably he doesn’t take off from 
the level,” Johnny explained. “With 
those claw-like feet he could climb a 
rockpile somewhere and start soaring. 
They’re not very fast in the air.” 

“He gets up somehow,” decided El- 
lington, “but I’d still like to know 
what chased ’em away. Hey, our big- 
ger friend over there is making us 
welcome or something.” 

A narrow gangway had dropped 
down the side of the rocket ship and 
they started to run across the hun- 
dred foot stretch which separated 
them from it. As they neared the ship, 
the commander stopped suddenly and 
put out an arm to halt Ellington. 
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“Wait a minute,” he ordered. 
“There’s something coming out.” 

They stopped instantly and trained 
their submachine guns on the dark 
hole in the ship from which an object 
was slowly emerging into the light. 
The figure advanced slowly and evi- 
dently with the expenditure of great 
effort. As it came into the full light of 
the sun they saw that it was a man 
crawling on his hands and knees. 

“He’s been hurt,” shouted Elling- 
ton, dropping his gun and hurrying 
forward. Johnny reached his side as 
he shoved his arms under the shoul- 
ders and aided him to his feet. 

“Crackup get you, old chap?” he 
was demanding. “Where yuh hurt?” 

The stranger shoved him away and 
leaned against the wall of the entrance 
as he shook his head. For an appre- 
ciable moment he stood there without 
.'^^peaking, regarding them with a fear- 
ful and excited awe. At last he 
seemed to convince himself that what 
he saw was really there for he raised 
his arm, palm of the hand outward, 
in greeting and said something in an 
apologetic tone in a language they had 
never heard before. 

“He’s white all right, but he don’t 
talk English,” said Ellington whose 
specialty that morning seemed to be 
the saying of the obvious. “How you 
feeling, old fellow ?” 

The man’s movements were cer- 
tainly those of a person of great age, 
although his features were smooth 
and unlined. He delivered a short ad- 
dress, probably a greeting, after 
which he bowed and invited them with 
a gesture into the interior of the ship. 

“He’s asking us aboard,” said El- 
lington, “let’s go.” 

I 'AKING their weapons along, to 
which the stranger seemed to 
have no objection, they helped him 


to re-ascend the gangway and enter 
the interior. The ship was well 
lighted with a pale white radiance 
which shone equally from walls and 
ceilings. It was divided into a number 
of compartments and the huge me- 
tallic rings, which made up the inner 
skin were heavily braced. 

Helping their guide toward the bow 
which was the direction he indicated, 
they passed through several sizable 
chambers on the floor of which were 
bodies of men and women, either dead 
or unconscious, for they failed to 
move. Suspended from the walls in 
hammocks were many other bodies, 
some of them of persons alive and 
conscious for they were conversing 
with each other in the same melodious, 
almost sing-song language, in which 
their guide had addressed them. 

“Funny way to travel,” commented 
Ellington as they took a moment to 
make a quick survey of the rooms as 
they passed through. “Those ham- 
mocks are suspended on some sort of 
springs. They must have anticipated 
a shock, but not so much of a one as 
they got. Look, a lot of the springs 
broke when they crashed.” 

Indeed at that moment they were 
compelled to detour around several 
bodies still sw'athed in the silken mesh 
of their shock absorbers. 

“In this heat, the place will have 
to be cleaned out quickly,” Johnny 
whispered. “They had damned good 
heat insulation whatever it was, but 
now that the outer door is open this 
place will reek of death in an hour. 
We’ve got a job laid out for us.” 

He didn’t say more for the guide 
had paused before a doorway covered 
by a silken hanging. He voiced a 
low query and a feminine tone an- 
swered him, obviously inviting them 
to enter. 

“Office of the Commander,” Johnny 
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guessed and leaving Ellington to as- 
sist the injured guide he pulled aside 
the hanging and stepped inside. It 
was a large cylindrical apartment but 
it didn't seem to have any walls and 
for a second Johnny thought they had 
made a mistake and stepped back into 
the outer air. Then he realized that 
they had been brought into the control 
room of the cruiser and by some 
method the solid walls reflected the 
scene of the outside world in perfect 
proportions, sky, earth, ahead and to 
the rear, all in perfect relations. The 
illumination in the apartment was the 
white light of sunshine but slightly 
subdued. In the center of the strange 
room was a couch, on which rested a 
body in the remains of one of the 
silken slings. 

Johnny stepped forward, guessing 
that he was in the presence of the 
commander, and bent low over the 
couch. With surprise he realized that 
the commander was a woman and 
that he was staring straight into the 
violet eyes of the most beautiful girl 
he had ever seen; a long, slim blonde 
girl with closely clipped hair and her 
eyebrows and lashes tinted to empha- 
size her eyes. 

She rested her arm across a huge 
bank of pushbuttons and extended a 
hand to him as though she were very 
weak. 

“We’re happy to have found you in 
time,” he said, and then did the most 
un-American act of his brash young 
life, for he turned the hand over and 
pressed his lips to the velvet smooth 
back of it. The “why” of his action he 
never attempted to explain, even to 
himself. 

Clearly she was surprised and star- 
tled, for he felt her instinctively 
struggle to jerk her hand away from 
his as she tried to sit up. He stepped 
back and bowed and then, as she con- 


tinued her effort, he jumped forward 
to support her. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
to displease you. Please forgive me.” 
As she persisted in trying to release 
herself from any contact with him, 
he piled pillows to support her back 
and then moved away. She sensed the 
friendliness of his voice for, after 
looking at her hand quizzically for a 
moment, she smiled at him and 
pointed at herself. 

“Vania,” she said, and pointed at 
him. 

“Johnny Morgan,” he said and 
pointing at Ellington, he named him. 
Ellington bowed and the girl pointed 
at their guide and said “Tsar.” 

“I guess that dispenses with all the 
formalities,” said Ellington who had 
been regarding the previous scene 
with much amusement. “Madame, you 
are sure a peach, and how my friend, 
McSaunders would have liked to be 
here.” 

“Quiet, you jackass, or I’ll send you 
back to the plane,” said Johnny. “Let 
me handle this.” 

“She didn’t seem to care for your 
‘handling’ ” grinned Ellington, “or 
perhaps I was mistaken.” 

Not having an effective answer 
Johnny turned again to the girl to 
find that a case had snapped out of the 
wall beside her and that she was mo- 
tioning him forward. He helped her 
remove the pile of papers it contained 
and at her gesture seated himself on 
the side of her couch. She must have 
been indeed weak for she relaxed 
against the pillows and with a final 
effort placed his hand on the 
papers. 

“Golly,” said Ellington, “She 
fainted. Get a doctor and some water 
quick.” 

“Where?” asked Johnny practi- 
cally. “Nothing is going to happen to 
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her for a little while. Let’s look at 
what she was trying to show us.” 

The first map on the top of the stack 
was that of the solar system showing 
the sun and nine planets in their 
proper orbits each with their present 
number of satellites. A mark had been 
added at the side of the satellite of 
the third planet evidently by another 
and later hand. 

“Lord,” said Johnny, “now I know 
we’re all crazy.” 

“Why any more than we have 
been ?” Ellington demanded as he and 
the man known as Tsar came closer 
to inspect the map. 

Johnny pointed at the satellite of 
the third planet and then at Tsar, 
who nodded. 

“They’re trying to tell us they came 
from the moon,” said Johnny. 

“Well, why not? It’s only a hundred 
thousand miles now. Even Wiley Post 
or Roscoe Turner could have flown 
that far in a month, and this baby 
could do it in three or four days or 
less. I don’t see that the idea is 
screwy.” 

Without answering, Johnny turned 
to the next map. It was a contour map 
of the moon as they had mapped its 
surface in the last few days. Another 
mark had been added near the edge 
of what they had decided was a dead 
sea on the “dark side.” 

“That must be where they came 
from,” decided Johnny. Tsar nodded 
again and said something in his soft 
voice. 

T he third sketch was a beautiful 
contour map of the earth, which 
Johnny recognized instantly al- 
though the outlines of the continents 
were much changed. 

“That’s us,” he said. “And wow! 
Here’s something I didn’t expect.” 
Without waiting to explain he passed 


on to the next picture. It was a draw- 
ing of the interior of the space 
cruiser, for that was what the rocket 
ship must be. A mark showed the 
commander’s control cabin where they 
were then standing. The next picture 
showed a man, dressed like Tsar, 
standing at the open doorway and 
beckoning to a crowd of strong look- 
ing men. The next picture showed the 
same men carrying out broken ham- 
mocks and their occupants into the 
open air. The last in the series showed 
them back in the ship, ministering to 
those still in their hammocks from 
rubberlike bottles which they plucked 
from wall brackets beside each ham- 
mock. The next sheet was blank. 

“They’re certainly thorough in 
telling us where they came from and 
what they want us to do,” Johnny re- 
marked and turning to Tsar he nodded 
in comprehension. Once he found that 
his requests had been understood and 
would be obeyed, the man was so 
overcome by the strain of what he 
had undergone, that he slumped and 
would have slipped to the floor but for 
Ellington’s arm. 

“Gee, but he’s light,” remarked the 
pilot as he eased the body to the 
floor. “I’ll bet he doesn’t weigh more 
,than forty pounds.” 

“Why should he?” Johnny de- 
manded. “Where he came from they 
have only one sixth the gravity we 
have. I’m surprised he can move at 
all. But come on. This is our busy day." 

He reached down by the side of 
Vania’s couch and found one of the 
rubber bottles. It contained a light 
and very aromatic liquid, smelling of 
a spice resembling cloves. The Com- 
mander slid his arms under her 
shoulders again and, following a 
hunch, held the bottle under her nose 
and let her inhale the aroma. Her eyes 
opened and she smiled at him and. 
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when he held the bottle to her lips, she 
drank eagerly and deeply. 

“Correct procedure, evidently. First 
thing they want us to do, as I figure it, 
is to remove the dead to the outside 
and then aid those who are still in 
their hammocks and alive.” 

Between them they carried out, and 
laid, in long rows close to the ship, the 
bodies of 48 dead. Alive, in their ham- 
mocks and able to take nourishment 
were 82 women and eight men. Three 
other women were so badly crushed 
that death seemed inevitable. Most of 
the dead were found in the corridors 
and what must have been the engine 
room of the space ship. All except five 
were wearing what was evidently a 
uniform and were men. There were 
no arrangements made for slings to 
protect these men in the event of a 
crash. 

“Good men,” said Johnny, as they 
carried out the last of them. “These 
were the crew and if they cracked up 
they expected to go down with their 
ship — and they did.” He touched his 
hand to his helmet in a brief salute 
before they turned to re-enter the 
rocket. 

“I make it we have 83 women and 
9 men aboard, who have a chance of 
living including Vania and Tsar,” said 
Ellington. “Well, now we’ve got ’em 
what are we going to do with 
them?” 

“It’s only 15 hours,” said Johnny, 
“and we’ve three hours of daylight left 
so let’s waste a little of it talking the 
situation over with Vania. We can’t 
leave these people here, so there’s only 
one thing to do.” 

“Do you call it a waste of time talk- 
ing things over with that dame?” El- 
lington demanded. “I wouldn’t. You 
seem to have the inside track, so go 
ahead. I’ll see what I can do to make 
the injured more comfortable.” 


J OHNNY retraced his steps to the 
control cabin where he found 
Vania much recovered and in eager 
conversation with Tsar. She looked up 
as he entered. He noticed that once 
again she was greeting him with ex- 
tended hand. This time he took the 
little palm in his own capable 
fingers and stood looking down at her 
with friendly interest. She was not 
tiny, he noted with some surprise, but 
only built with extreme lightness. Her 
slightness seemed to be of bony struc- 
ture rather than of muscle. Her com- 
plexion was creamy, rather than a 
pure white, and her eyebrows had been 
dyed a slightly darker shade of violet 
than were her eyes. She must have 
been about five feet two inches in 
height and his first impression per- 
sisted that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. She gave an 
impression of competence combined 
with fragility, the sort of a woman a 
man would want to take care of. 

He gave her fingers a friendly little 
pressure, and it was only when he 
caught the flicker of pain in her eyes 
that he remembered that his strength 
was some six times as great as the 
average moon-man, and that he must 
have hurt her. He squeezed his own 
fingers in his other hand and apolo- 
gized with his eyes, and she evidently 
comprehended for she smiled at him 
again. 

Tsar had watched this little tableau 
with an interest beyond any impor- 
tance that it could possibly warrant, 
and Johnny thought he was pleased 
with the termination of the episode 
and wondered why. But there was no 
time to waste in speculation. He sat 
down again on the edge of the couch 
and reached in his pocket for a pad 
and pencil. Picture writing wasn’t a 
bad method of communication, he 
thought. 
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While they ‘ watched, he drew a 
quick sketch of the “McGinty” and 
pointed to the ship and then to him- 
self. They nodded. He pointed at the 
destroyer and then through the trans- 
parency which, for v/ant of a better 
word, he termed a window, at the 
Graumman scout airplane outside. 
They nodded again and Johnny pulled 
out his watch and indicated the sec- 
ond hand. They watched it complete a 
full revolution and he showed that the 
minute hand had moved also. They 
caught the idea again and when he 
indicated thirty minutes, pointed to 
ship and to plane and then to the 
space cruiser, he was sure that they 
understood. 

He next drew a quick sketch of the 
plane and another of himself and El- 
lington in their flying suits carrying 
Lunarites to the Graumman. He 
pointed at the plane out of the window 
and then to the sketch of the “McGin- 
ty.” They again understood the idea 
and immediately there was a violent 
disagreement between the two. While 
they argued, Johnny drew sketches of 
such pre-historic monsters as he 
could remember and a couple he im- 
agined. He drew a man beside each 
of them to indicate the proportions. 
He sketched these in a circle and made 
a drawing of the space cruiser inside 
it. He showed them the picture and 
they both nodded, convinced that it 
would be dangerous for them to stay 
with their ship. 

* Last of all, Johnny took the map of 
the earth they had given him and in- 
dicated a spot on its surface, pointing 
from the sketch of the “McGinty” to 
the spot he had located. Agrain they 
nodded. 

It was enough. He stood up and 
pointed at Tsar and then at the 
Graumman to indicate that he 
would be the first Lunarite to make 


the trip. There was another disagree- 
ment ending with Tsar’s nodding ac- 
ceptance. Johnny assisted him out of 
the control room, pausing to bow at 
Vania at the doorway, and indicate 
that he would return, a courtesy 
which obviously pleased her. 

They found Ellington m the middle 
of a row of hammocks aiding the help- 
less Lunarites, and Johnny explained 
his decision. 

“We can’t let them stay here,” he 
said, “or, in their weak condition, men 
or beasts would kill them off or they’d 
starve to death. Our best chance is 
to ferry them to the ‘McGinty.’ It’ll 
take two or three days but we can’t 
help that. I’ll stay here for the present 
and you bring McSaunders over when 
you come in the morning.” 

“It’s okay with me,” said Ellington, 
“whom else do I take on the first trip ? 
Does it make any difference?” 

“We-e-11, it ought to be a woman. 
Have you any preference?” 

Ellington actually reddened. 

“In the sixth hammock from the 
hatch, there’s the cutest kid you ever 
saw — and she acts like she thinks I’m 
a big shot. Okay?” 

“If she wants to go,” Johnny said, 
“come on and we’ll find out.” 

He helped Tsar down to the ham- 
mock whose occupant sat up easily as 
they approached. She was indeed a 
“cute trick” thought Johnny, and ob- 
viously she and Ellington were already 
friends. By earth standards she was 
about 19, a blonde as were all the 
Lunarites, men and women. 

He turned to Tsar and pointed to 
the girl, to Tsar, to Ellington and to 
the direction in which he had indicated 
the “McGinty” was anchored. 

Tsar shot a volley of words at the 
girl who looked at Ellington with in- 
creased interest and nodded her head 
vigorously. Just as an earth girl might 
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If someone invited her out, Johnny 
thought. Ellington leaned over the 
hammock and picked her up in his 
arms, a procedure which first shocked 
and then amused her, and they hurried 
out the hatchway to the Graumman. 

The two Lunarites regarded the 
ship with interest and when Ellington 
assisted the girl into his leather coat, 
helmet and goggles, all four of them 
laughed. 

“Don’t be rough, Ellington,” Johnny 
cautioned, “remember these people 
have only about a sixth as much 
strength as we have, and are only used 
to a sixth as much gravity. Take it 
slow and easy, man!” 

“I’d forgotten that,” said the avia- 
tor, “but I’ll bet I know one girl who 
gets acclimatized quick.” 

Johnny nodded. “With the whole 
crew of the ‘McGinty’ to baby her, she 
probably will,” he said. 

“Gee, maybe I’d better leave her for 
another trip,” said Ellington. 

“Get along with you,” Johnny or- 
dered, “and remember, nobody but 
McSaunders comes back tomorrow. 
And tell him to bring a portable wire- 
less telephone with him so we can 
keep in touch.” 

A S he stood watching Ellington 
circle the field and head away 
from the space cruiser, he felt a mo- 
ment of loneliness. It was the first 
time he had been entirely on his own, 
since that morning of battle practice. 
The responsibility was a heavy one 
and now he had some 90 odd invalids 
to increase the burdens of the “McGin- 
ty” and her crew. Well, he had broad 
shoulders. He shrugged and turned to 
re-enter the moon ship. There seemed 
to be no way he could close the gang- 
way and keep marauding beasts out. 
He tried to shut the hatch but it was 
immovable. Finally he remembered 


Vania and her row of push buttons. 

With some difficulty he managed to 
indicate to her what was needed, and 
she smiled and touched one of the but- 
tons beside her and nodded. Before 
eating any of the emergency rations 
which they had brought from the 
“McGinty,” he decided to make a tour 
of the ship. Vania had so far recov- 
ered her strength that, when he indi- 
cated his intentions, she insisted on 
going with him. To his gratification 
she could not only stand alone, but 
was able to walk with only a hand on 
his arm to steady her. And so they 
started, precisely, he thought, as 
though they were strolling down an 
esplanade before dining in some ex- 
pensive hotel. 

For clothing she wore a loose fitting 
white jumper of some silk material 
with insignia on breast and arm. Her 
hair was clipped and she wore no jew- 
elry or adornment of any sort except 
a dialed device resembling a wrist 
watch on either arm. Later, he discov- 
ered they were time and air condi- 
tioning indicators. From the deference 
with which the uninjured passengers 
and crew treated her, it was evident 
that she was not only the commander 
but some sort of a ruler as well. For 
they obviously loved her. 

Several of the inmates of the ham- 
mocks had so far recovered, that they 
were able to move about and assist 
their fellow shipmates. Johnny was 
thankful for this, as he was not quite 
sure of the efficaciousness of the treat- 
ments he and Ellington had adminis- 
tered. The three badly injured women 
had already died, or perhaps they had 
been put out of their pain. There was 
no way of telling. 

The two had started their inspec- 
tion at the forward end of the cruiser 
and Morgan saw immediately that in 
aU probability she would never fly 
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again. The bow plates had badly 
crushed when she hit, and the whole 
under row of rocket projectors was 
ruined. Before ending up on an even 
keel, she had skidded along the ground, 
as evidenced by the long scar he had 
noticed in the earth, and the result 
had been to crush in her keel plates 
badly. To fly, she would have to be 
completely rebuilt. 

The ship had been constructed in 
three decks with a series of circular 
bulkheads running vertically, divid- 
ing it off into sections. The forward 
and stem rocket engines had been 
built full height of the ship and the 
fuel reservoirs for them had been 
placed between the inner and outer 
skins of the vessel itself. Much of the 
fuel, Vania indicated, had leaked out 
following the crash. He noted ar- 
rangements for rocket-projectors at 
the sides to keep the ship level or turn 
her in any desired direction, also 
stubby wings, w'hich could be thrust 
out to increase the air support while 
in the atmosphere, and many other 
devices for which he could give no 
name or purpose. 

Taken as a whole, however, he was 
greatly surprised to find that the ship 
was not as “different” as he had sus- 
pected. It was a great improvement 
over any similar vessel yet perfected 
on earth, but was not in any sense of 
the word a “visionary dream.” 
McSaunders would probably have no 
difficulty in understanding the motors 
and power devices. It was the sort of 
ship considered in his own day, pos- 
sible to exist in the 1950’s and almost 
certain to exist by 1975. 

Finally he realized that it was 
natural that the ship and its crew 
should be the way they were. Life on 
the moon had developed earlier but 
under almost similar conditions to life 
on earth, the natural laws were the 


same, minds would develop in the 
same way. Why should he have ex- 
pected anything strange and other- 
worldly? Similar conditions were 
bound to give similar results. 

Another fact he noted was that this 
voyage so unhappily completed was 
not a voyage of discovery or explora- 
tion — it was a migration. One com- 
partment of the ship was given over 
entirely to records, thin books bound 
in metal and printed on metal. The 
printing looked like a variation of 
shorthand. 

Another compartment contained 
seeds and shrubs carefully packed for 
replanting. Still another was filled 
with livestock. He noted particularly 
a miniature sort of cattle with a hump 
on their back and a short stubby nose, 
several little animals like rabbits, and 
a w'oolly creature, that might have 
been the great grandfather of a sheep. 
The livestock seemed to have survived 
the voyage better than their masters, 
and most of them had already been 
relieved from their slings. Several 
Lunar men, easily distinguishable 
from the women by their heavier 
features and closer fitting costumes, 
were attending to their wants. 

''T^HE rough survey completed they 
returned to the control car and 
Johnny became conscious that he had 
not eaten since early morning “stand 
to.” Almost shamefacedly he brought 
forth his sandwiches, chocolate, and 
thermos bottle of coffee, and, with an 
apologetic look at Vania, offered her a ' 
chocolate bar. 

She looked at it curiously, but did 
not get its purpose until Johnny be- 
gan to eat. Then she comprehended 
and laughed as she tasted it. Indeed 
she insisted on tasting everything he 
had in edibles and pushed one of her 
row of invaluable buttons, which 
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brought in a supply of Lunar foods. 

She approved heartily of the choco- 
late, and likewise the peanut-butter 
sandwiches, but with a grimace ex- 
pelled the bite of ham sandwich she 
tasted, into a very feminine handker- 
chief. The cpffee also brought a wry 
look although the cream and sugar 
were both approved. The Lunar food, 
Johnny found, consisted largely of 
the liquid he had found in the bottles 
and a tough, pemmican-like substance 
made mostly of vegetables, which re- 
quired lengthy chewing. Probably 
valuable for keeping their teeth in 
condition, he thought. They all had 
good teeth. 

Coffee finished, he lit a cigarette, 
which surprised her again and made 
her choke before he could extinguish 
it. 

“Now what?” said Johnny Morgan. 

The answer was soon forthcoming. 
At a gesture from Vania, he came 
over and seated himself at her side 
on the couch and found himself thrill- 
ing to the touch of her fingers as she 
turned him so that he faced the foot 
of the couch. 

The sun was setting and with a 
quick look outside Johnny noticed that 
a herd of strange creatures were ap- 
proaching the cruiser. Curiosity drew 
them on probably. He indicated the 
herd to Vania and she smiled and 
nodded. She showed no fear. 

“Stegosaurus,” he said pointing out 
the queerly hump shaped armor-plate, 
forming a double crest on their backs, 
and the immense size. “We’d better 
de something. They’re tough babies 
and one of ’em might ram a hole clear 
through us.” 

“Stegosaurus,” she repeated point- 
ing at the animals and then pointing 
at him, “Johnny?” 

“Yes,” he said, “Vania.” 

She smiled again and motioned for 


him to pass her the table of push but- 
tons. “What is this ?” he thought, “Is 
she just quick to catch names or are 
we about to have a flirtation in the 
middle of a herd of dinosaurs?” 

She pushed one of the buttons and 
again that pale blue radiance which 
he had noted at the time of the attack 
of the pterodactyls crept out from the 
side of the ship. This time it moved 
more slowly and seemed to surround 
them with an aura of protection. As 
he watched, the first of the reptiles 
reached the light-field and seemed to 
wade into it. As the ship was sound 
proofed, he could hear nothing but he 
could see that the stegosaurus 
stopped, as though he had hit some- 
thing. The creature backed off and 
started to charge only to be thrown 
back on his haunches as though he 
had encountered a mountain. 

“Gosh ! They’ve some sort of a force 
field,” he exclaimed, “and we were 
going to take care of these people who 
have enough power to stop a charging 
stegosaurus !” 

Vania smiled at his words and 
touched another button and the out- 
side world disappeared, leaving the 
two of them alone in the control room. 

“Must get her to remember to turn 
that off before Ellington comes back 
at dawn. It wouldn’t be any fun to hit 
that at 180,” he thought, and without 
difficulty he conveyed the idea to her 
by means of his watch and the sketch- 
es of the plane and the “McGinty.” 
Vania nodded again and patted him 
reassuringly on the shoulder. 

“Okay, if you say so,” said Johnny 
leaning back and making himself 
comfortable. “Go on with the show.” 

And a show it was as he soon dis- 
covered. Vania touched a button and 
the lights of the room dimmed whi^ 
a series of motion pictures were 
thrown on the opposite wall. The oc- 
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cupants of the cruiser had evidently 
spared no pains to make any civilized 
citizens of earth they encountered 
understand the why and wherefore of 
their coming. The show began with a 
picture of the moon, evidently taken 
from a space cruiser some ten thou- 
sand miles from the surface and then 
skipped to a close “shot” of the sur- 
face of the moon, showing it as a 
thickly populated, well-watered group 
of countries, with herds of the minia- 
ture cattle and sheep, ornate cities 
and swiftly flying aircraft. Apparent- 
ly there was only one human race, the 
blond whites, similar to the passengers 
on the cruiser. 

S WIFTLY the scene changed, the 
seas were shown drying up, the 
cities being deserted, as the popula- 
tion moved closer to the receding 
waters. The ice caps of the planet dis- 
appeared. War broke out and man, 
using strange and deadly weapons, 
fought with man for possession of the 
vanishing water. The scene cut to a 
distant view of the earth, showing it 
as being extremely near to the moon 
and then seeming gradually to recede 
as the moon drew away. Next were 
a group of scientists making measure- 
ments with a queer machine and by 
similes of airplanes no longer able to 
fly, free balloons drifting inevitably 
downward, and other scenes showing 
complicated machinery which Johnny 
could not understand, they demon- 
strated the gradual escape of the air 
envelope from the planet. Then fol- 
lowed the coming of the first of the 
meteors with startling photographs 
showing how they struck the surface 
and dug their huge and eternal pits. 

Last of all were shown the scenes 
of the construction of the cruiser with 
the group of scientists superintending 
its building and pointing from it to a 


full earth in the sky above. The selec- 
tion of crew and passengers by rig- 
orous physical and mental tests from 
thousands of applicants was next 
shown, and last of all the loading of 
the ship with representative speci- 
mens of the best of flora, fauna and 
literature that the satellite had to 
offer. The picture concluded with the 
scenes of farewell as the scientists 
went from a giant telescope to the 
gangplank of the cruiser and bade 
adieu to the crew and their leaders, 
to Vania, Tsar and a tall, strong look- 
ing man, whom Johnny remembered 
to have carried out of the ship as a 
corpse that very morning. Through- 
out the showing the picture was ac- 
companied by a low-speaking dramatic 
voice, which narrated the story in the 
Lunar language. The voice and the 
picture were so compelling, that long 
before the end of the account of the 
simple yet terrible tragedy with 
which earth itself must one day be 
faced, Vania put her head down on his 
shoulder and wept quietly with the 
muffled sobs of utter despair and even 
terror. 

Johnny put his arm around her and 
patted her on the shoulder. Even if 
he knew how to say them, there were 
no words to console her for the trag- 
edy of the approaching end of a race. 
His action was entirely impersonal. 
He w'as thinking only that these peo- 
ple were worthy; they had made the 
good fight and won to our planet and 
deserved the utmost in sympathy and 
cooperation that old mother eartli 
could offer. He was proud that he wa.s 
the man that was to be given the 
chance to aid, and to help them to save 
their heritage of knowledge from ut- 
ter extinction. 

When the screen went blank, he re- 
strained her for a moment from 
switching on the lights; and sitting 
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there in the dark, just the two of 
them, he tried to tell her part of what 
he was thinking, and he thought 
somehow that she understood from 
his tones if not from his words. When 
he finished and she gently put his hand 
from hers to switch on the concealed 
beams, he found she w'as smiling 
bravely at him through her tears. 

The show had lasted for hours, and 
he was very tired. She switched on 
the transparent “windows” for a 
moment and they saw that the clear- 
ing was deserted except for the blue 
radiance. He picked up the sketch of 
the Graumman to remind her that 
the rays must be shut off with the 
dawn and she nodded her head in com- 
prehension. At her summons an of- 
ficer whom Johnny had not yet seen, 
entered and nodded briefly at her or- 
ders. Johnny rose to accompany him 
when he left but she beckoned him 
back and motioned to a spot on the 
wide couch beside her. 

“Maybe it’s all okay on the moon,” 
he thought, “but it’s a little too sud- 
den here.” 

He realized that she didn’t wish to 
be left alone, so he drew a robe and a 
pillow from the low couch and spread 
them on the floor beside her. She 
seemed to understand for as he 
stretched himself on the robe she 
again extended her hand for him to 
kiss and the last thing he remembered 
as he grew drowsy was, that that same 
hand dropped off the couch and was 
resting gently on his hair. 

And there, presently, in the glow 
of the blue radiance, in the cabin of 
that wrecked cruiser, they slept. 

It was the touch of that same hand 
on his face that awakened him and he 
opened his eyes and looked up into the 
violet depths of hers, as she stood 
looking down at him. It was broad 
daylight and she must have awakened 


some time before him, for she wore 
clean jumpers and had combed and 
brushed her short blonde hair. He 
jumped to his feet, ashamed of hav- 
ing overslept, and she laughed at his 
embarrassment as she pointed to the 
Graumman circling for a landing 
overhead. Ellington had returned and 
all was well. 

He was hurrying for the gangway 
when she called him back to extend 
to him the sandwich and the last cup 
of coffee which he had saved from 
dinner the night before. The thermos 
bottle had kept it warm. As he took 
them, she rose from her couch and 
signified her desire to go with him. 

Well, why not? When the Graum- 
man rolled to a stop, McSaunders and 
Ellington saw their commander stroll- 
ing up to them, a sandwich in one 
hand, a cup of coffee in the other and 
a beautiful blonde woman hanging on 
his arm. McSaunders leaped out be- 
fore the ship came to a full stop and 
doffed his flying helmet in an extrava- 
gant bow. 

“Good morning,” he said, politely, 
“and how were the Scandals and the 
Central Park Casino ? And why didn’t 
you two breakfast at Childs ?” 

“Don’t be an ass, Mac,” returned his 
unabashed commander. “I had a very 
pleasant time thanks to the fact you 
weren’t here, but don’t get any quick 
impressions. This is Vania, I don't 
know the rest of her name, if there 
is any, and she’s the bravest girl I 
know and ju.st been through a hell of 
a tough time. Be gentle, fellow.” 

“Sorry, Commander. I didn’t mean 
to be fresh but we’ve been fighting a 
flock of flying lizards all night with- 
out any sleep and here you two walk 
out as fresh as daisies and looking as 
though you would like to go for a 
stroll down Park Avenue.” 

He took the hand which Vania ex- 
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tended to him and shook it warmly. 
“I’m very glad to know any friend of 
Johnny’s,” he said. “I hope you had 
a nice trip.” 

Vania accepted the handshaking but 
shot a quick look at Johnny, which 
caused that pride of the battle fleet 
to redden, as he realized she had final- 
ly suspicioned that hand-kissing was 
not the ordinary form of salutation 
among earthlings. 

“McSaunders.” Johnny introduced 
him. “The ultimate in asses but a good 
engineer. He wants to know what 
makes your rocket tick” — and then to 
the engineer — “Get that portable 
radio out and working as quick as you 
can, will you ? I want to talk to Malm- 
son.” 

Mac jumped to work after suggest- 
ing that to save time, Johnny use the 
set on the Graumman at first. El- 
lington greeted the oflflcer who had 
just emerged from the rocket and re- 
entered the ship with him to select 
his next passengers. 

J OHNNY got through to Malmson 
without difficulty and found that 
Tsar was in the radio room and ap- 
parently approved of the arrange- 
ments that had been made to receive 
the rocket’s passengers. 

“He wants to talk to Vania, who- 
ever she is,” said Malmson, at the end 
of their talk. “Can you find her for 
him ?” 

“Sure,” said Johnny, “she’s right 
here. Wait a second.” He reached over 
the side of the ship and said “Tsar.” 
She appeared to comprehend imme- 
diately what was wanted and reached 
up her arms for him to swing 
her aboard. Johnny was glad to ex- 
plain in sign language the use of the 
radio. She understood the idea imme- 
diately and soon was chatting briskly 
into the “mike” in her Lunar tongue. 


When she finished, Johnny again took 
the phones and mouthpiece. 

“That’s it, Hugh, whatever she 
said to do is Okay. Tsar will explain. 
I’m ringing off now as the next load 
is leaving in a minute. Mac will be 
testing with you on the portable in 
a few minutes. You can leave Mor- 
rison in charge and come on over 
yourself if you think it’s safe. 
Cheerio !” 

He rang off and sat there a minute 
thinking. It would take several days 
to transfer the Lunarites and then 
what? 

The next three days were busy 
ones. EHlington and in his turn, Mor- 
rison, made trip after trip in the am- 
phibian, transporting the crew and 
passengers of the rocket to the shelter 
of the "McGinty,” whose crew had 
willingly turned themselves out of 
their quarters to provide space for 
the newcomers. Malmson came over 
to the cruiser, and he and McSaunders 
spent hour after hour prowling 
through its intricacies under the 
supervision of the officer whose name 
turned out to sound something like 
“Dejar,” but who soon answered to 
McSaunders’ abbreviation of “Jim.” 

On the afternoon of the first day, 
Johnny and Mac had held a confer- 
ence with him and with the aid of 
their ready pencil and sketchbook 
had managed to convey the necessity 
for immediate disposal of the bodies 
of those who had perished. As it 
would be impossible to bury them, 
they had been piled into an immense 
pyre and impregnated with oil from 
the cruiser’s stores. 

B efore dawn the next morning 
the two officers and the Lunarite 
stole out of the cruiser to attend to 
the final disposition. Johnny, who had 
moved his quarters into the radio 
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room with McSaunders, stole into the 
control room to shut off the blue 
radiance and found Vania sleeping. 
What was his surprise then, as the 
pyre was about to be fired, to see her 
appear in the companionway entrance 
and halt the proceedings. She knelt 
beside the pyre and, as Johnny and 
McSaunders bared their heads, she 
prayed to the new moon which shone 
in the east in the before dawn sky. 
When she had finished, Johnny re- 
peated as much of the burial service 
as he could remember, and, with the 
feeling that he was doing the proper 
thing, handed her the torch which 
Mac had prepared. 

She thanked him and, without a 
shudder, stepped forward and held it 
under the oil soaked wood, until the 
base of the pyre was well ignited. 

“What a girl,” whispered Mac. 
“She’s seeing the last of eighty of her 
friends and she doesn’t even flinch !” 

Without a word the four of them 
stood and watched the flames shoot 
sky high while the animals in the 
nearby woods howled and screamed at 
the sight. 

“It’s as good a way to go as any,” 
said Mac as the last flame died down. 
“Well, let’s have breakfast.” 

And so the incident was finished. 

It was when the transport job was 
nearly ended that Johnny made a sur- 
prising discovery. With the exception 
of Tsar, all the people flown to the 
“McGinty” were women. Not a Lunar 
man made the trip and — as he found 
out from Vania — they had no inten- 
tions of doing so, at least for the 
present. 

“Someone has to stay and care for 
the animals and the records we 
brought with us,” she explained, “so 
the males will stay under the leader- 
ship of Dejan. Perhaps someday they 
can be sent for. If not” — she shrugged 


her white-clad shoulders — and tried 
to tell him another reason which he 
could not then understand. 

She insisted on waiting with 
Johnny until the final trip. When El- 
lington brought in the Graumman 
for the last time, the two of them 
stood beside the plane and looked 
back at the wrecked space-ship. 
Dejan and his eight men were drawn 
up before the gangway to bid them 
farewell. Beside the vast bulk of the 
wrecked rocket, they looked very 
helpless and puny. 

As Dejan raised his arm high over- 
head in a gesture of farewell, the two 
entered the plane which, with motor 
roaring, pivoted almost in its own 
length and swung off into the blue. 
It had been hard to go. 

That evening there was a confer- 
ence in the wardroom of the “McGin- 
ty,” with the five earth officers, Vania 
and Tsar. Immediately on reaching 
the ship, Johnny Morgan, without ex- 
planation, had ordered “up anchor” 
and taken the “McGinty” to sea. 
They were now keeping well out and 
headed at normal cruising speed of 
fifteen knots in a south-easterly di- 
rection down the Atlantic Coast. 

Johnny opened the conversation. 

“I don’t want you fellows to think 
that this interruption has made any 
change in our original plans,” he said. 
“Except that we have 80 more mouths 
to feed our situation is just the same 
as it was before. We’ve got to estab- 
lish a permanent base where we are 
safe from dinosaurs and pterodactyls 
and such. And where we can establish 
a city. Ellington, how much gas is 
left in the Graumman?” 

“Enough for about twenty hours of 
flight.” 

“That will have to be enough then. 
I believe it would be anyhow, for all 
we need is a survey job.” 
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“But where are we going?” de- 
manded McSaunders. “We haven’t 
fuel oil enough to steam all over the 
world.” 

“We’re not going to,” his com- 
mander answered, and drew out the 
folder of picture maps that Vania had 
first shown them in the control room 
of the rocket. “Hugh, did it ever seem 
queer to you that we found Manhat- 
tan Island a mile up in the air?” 

Malmson nodded. “Yes it did. But 
I believe I’ve got a possible answer 
for it.” 

“What’s that?” 

‘Tt means that in the next 50,000 
years either the ocean level is going 
to be raised or volcanic disturbances 
will lower the land. Perhaps both.” 

“That’s obvious. Now in the legends 
of antiquity of the human race, how 
many such disturbances are on 
i-ecord ?” 

Malmson smiled. “Only one, that 
we have any traditional record of. I 
see what you’re driving at, Johnny.” 

“I thought you would. And if 
there’s any possible beginnings of 
civilization at this early date, where 
would they be?” 

“There’s only one spot on the 
world that I can think of.” 

McSaunders interrupted. 

“You mean — ” 

Johnny nodded. “Atlantis, of 
course. That’s why we’re headed 
South East. Look at this chart. 'The 
Lunarites had excellent telescopes 
and they mapped the earth’s surface 
as it is at this time, very carefully. 
The island of Atlantis is plainly in- 
dicated, It’s a mountainous and vol- 
canic island about the size of Borneo 
and roughly the same shape as Aus- 
tralia. We’re going there.” 

“To Atlantis f What an oppor- 
timity!” It was Ellington, who made 
the statement almost reverently. “I 


wonder what the people will be like?” 

“We’ll find out,” said Johnny. 
“They’ll be in some early stage of 
civilization, I expect. But they’ll take 
us in. They’ll have to,” he finished 
grimly. 

“But what had that stuff about 
New York being a mile-high have to 
do with it?” demanded McSaunders. 

“It was a pretty fair indication,” 
said Malmson, “that even disregard- 
ing Vania’s map, the continent of 
Atlantis has not yet been destroyed 
and raised the sea level as such tre- 
mendous settlings might.” 

“Oh,” said Mac, “then we can 
count on a few years before that 
happens, can we? There’s no use in 
our settling down and then having to 
move again right away.” 

“There’ll be as many years as you’ll 
need. At least 25 and probably nearer 
to S5 or 40 thousand.” 

“I guess that’ll be time enough. 
When do we sight land, Johnny, and 
then what do we do?” 

“We’ve got about five days steam- 
ing at this speed and I’m not going 
to risk a landing party again. Elling- 
ton and the Graumman will make 
an aerial survey and pick out the 
best spot for us to settle. Then we’ll 
go there or as near there as we can 
get by sea, beach the ‘McGinty’ and 
dismantle her.” 

“Dismantle the ‘McGinty’!” They 
were horrified. 

“Certainly,” said Johnny, “or per- 
haps I should say, wreck her. We’re 
not going to be seafaring people for 
a while. We’re going to be farmers 
and builders and live stock raisers. 
We can’t expect any more help from 
the moon, Vania has told me that it 
was moving away so fast they could 
hardly expect time to build and 
launch a new rocket and it couldn’t 
get there if they did. It’s up to us 
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and we need the ‘McGinty’s’ turbines 
for water power purposes, we need 
her metal for a thousand uses, smelt- 
ers, refineries, work shops. We need 
her wiring system for our own lights 
ashore. We’ll make anti-aircraft bat- 
teries of her guns in case the ptero- 
dactyls should pay us a visit. After 
awhile, when we are settled, McSaun- 
ders will build us a large air-ship and 
we’ll go back for the records and crew 
of the rocket. But that’s a couple of 
years away.” 

At first the idea appalled them, for 
the “McGinty” meant home to every 
man. But they were primarily prac- 
tical and soon saw the wisdom, indeed 
the necessity of the proposal. 

“But all that comes later,” Johnny 
finished, “the first thing to do while 
we have time is to teach the Lunarites 
English. This is our world and the 
language used will be ours. I want 
every one of you — I hardly need to 
include the aviators and Mac in this 
— to pick himself out a girl and in his 
time off duty teach her English, just 
as fast as he can. And the first words 
she learns are not to be T love you’ 
either. We’ve got a lot to do before 
there’s any time for lovemaking.” 

It was on this note that the con- 
ference broke up and the aviators 
and McSaunders departed to inform 
the crew of their strange new duty. 
Malmson remained behind. 

“Look here, Johnny,” he said, “I’ve 
been spending a good bit of time on 
the ‘McGinty’ the last few days and 
you haven’t. Do you really think that 
last order was necessary? If you do, 
you’re dumber than I think.” 

Johnny laughed. “Of course not. 
These girls are too pretty and fragile 
and too much in need of somebody to 
take care of them. And the last part 
of it was wasted too.. I’ll bet every 
man aboard the ‘McGinty’ has picked 


himself out a lady already and I’ll bet 
that some way or other he is manag- 
ing to talk to her too. But there won’t 
be any trouble. These girls are too 
intelligent and too conscious of their 
high duty and purpose for that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Vania here has been studying 
English at odd moments ever since 
we met. Lady, did you understand 
anything of what was said tonight?” 

The moon girl nodded. “Quite a 
bit,” she said unexpectedly, “Tsar 
too. He learn also.” 

“See, Hugh? Did it ever occur to 
you as strange that we left all the 
Lunar men behind? It did to me and 
I thought it was sort of brutal. As 
soon as I could figure out a way to 
get the idea across to Vania I asked 
her about it. And I found out. You 
see, Hugh, the moon people risked 
everything to perpetuate their race — 
and we haven’t any women with us.” 

“And so?” 

“And so the men sacrificed them- 
selves, deliberately. There was noth- 
ing for them in the way of perpetua- 
tion of their race they could hope for. 
They’ll hang on there at the rocket 
and guard their records until some- 
day we can send for them. But if the 
moon race is to be preserved, we must 
do it.” 

“I haven’t noted any holding back 
on the part of any of us, either,” 
Malmson commented dryly. “Even 
our Commander.” 

Johnny Morgan reddened. “Come 
up on deck with me,” he ordered. “I 
want to check our course.” 

T he weather continued perfect 
and the “McGinty” continued to 
steam slowly southward and east- 
ward on her last voyage. Trim, sleek, 
last minute product of the Navy 
builders’ art, she was going to the 
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junk yard, fifteen years ahead of her 
time. But her crew didn’t care. 

Just after dawn on the morning of 
the sixth day, Johnny Morgan and 
Malmson were again on the bridge 
when the snow-capped mountains of 
the island continent thrust their 
peaks above the horizon. 

"There’s home, Hugh,” said John- 
ny, lowering his glasses after a pre- 
liminary survey. “Home at last.” He 
quoted under his breath — “ ‘And the 
sailor home from the sea’* — But I 
guess we’ll stay away from those ba- 
bies.” He gestured off to the east 
where a group of wisps of smoke 
floated lazily to the sky. 

“I guess we’d better,” nodded his 
second, "volcanoes, and big ones too. 
We’d better head south.” 

All that day the "McGinty” steamed 
slowly southward along a precipitous 
shore where the mountains seemed to 
extend clear to the water’s edge. Just 
before nightfall they entered a tiny 
land-locked bay where a brisk moun- 
tain stream dropped hurriedly into 
the sea. 

“If we stay here, Mac, there’s your 
water power,” commented the Com- 
mander pointing to the stream. The 
engineer sniffed delightedly. 

“Pine trees! I thought I’d never 
smell ’em again. I’ll bet there’s bear 
in those forests and the great 
granddaddies of all trout in that 
brook.” 

“And we’re almost under the equa- 
tor at that,” commented Malmson. 
‘There’s a cold current runs all along 
here, from the Antarctic probably, 
and of course those high mountains 
have something to do with it. It’s 
ideal for us.” 

“At least we’ll find out if it is to- 
morrow. TeU Ellington and Morrison 
to get ready to take off in the am- 


phibian at dawn, but not to put her 
overside until morning. Then we’ll 
know.” 

The “McGinty” dropped her an- 
chors and somehow or other everyone 
heaved a sigh of relief. This cool quiet 
spot looked as if it belonged to them. 
A place where they could work and 
relax in peace, live the balanced lives 
that men should live and be happy. 
No one deceived himself as to the 
prospect of hard and perhaps unin- 
teresting labor that confronted them. 
But they were ready to take it — in 
their stride. 

Somehow the evening developed 
into an impromptu celebration. The 
women from the moon felt that their 
infinite journey was ended at last and 
that they had succeeded. The men of 
the “McGinty” — well most of them 
were in love and what more could 
they want? 

Although the moon women had 
brought little with them except a 
change of clothes, several of them 
were accomplished musicians and had 
already learned to play earth tunes 
on the ship’s musical instruments. As 
there was no fear of monsters in this 
shallow harbor, Johnny turned on all 
deck lights and the “McGinty” staged 
a ship’s dance as nonchalantly as 
though she were still berthed at 
“Dago” harbor. 

Ellington and Morrison approached 
Johnny at the height of the evening. 

“We’re going away in the morning. 
Sir?” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, “I know. Better 
turn in early.” 

“A ship’s captain can marry peo- 
ple,” Ellington blurted out. Johnny 
caught the idea at once and looked 
serious. 

“I know you said there would be no 
weddings until after we were settled,” 
said Morrison, “but we’re going on a 
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dangerous flight and we’d like to be 
sure of ’em.” 

“Nuts,” Johnny chided, “you just 
want to prove that the air-service can 
get ahead of the fleet again. All right, 
go get your dames. I've been expect- 
ing this and I’ve even located a prayer 
book. Vania will read the Lunar serv- 
ice.” 

Ellington had chosen the pert little 
miss he had brought as his first pas- 
senger and Morrison had managed to 
make an impression on the tallest 
moon maiden aboard, a damsel all of 
five feet four inches. 

Before the entire assembled ship’s 
company the four of them faced their 
Commander and Johnny read the 
familiar, old fashioned wedding serv- 
ice. When he had finished, Vania re- 
cited from memory the rites as they 
were prescribed on their lost world. 
And so they were married. 

'’T^HE next day was spent in a 
fever of impatience. After the 
two bridegrooms got away on their 
voyage of exploration, swinging wide 
over the valley to the southeast and 
then banking sharply to climb over 
the mountain ridge, the usual work 
got under way. Fishing parties left 
early in an effort to refill the “McGin- 
ty’s” larder, and on deck the usual 
work parties carried out their daily 
duties but many an eye was cocked 
aloft and many a swab was stilled as 
a deck hand listened for the throb of 
returning motors. 

Just before dusk, after some four- 
teen hours in the air, the Graum- 
man returned. She dropped slowly 
down to the harbor and pulled up be- 
side the “McGinty” in her customary 
perfect landing. The pilot and ob- 
server made fast and came over the 
side to report to Morgan and Vania 
on the bridge. 


“It’s all right,” said Ellington, 
cheerfully. “Or at least it looks all 
right to us. There are no monsters 
and no flying lizards, too high I guess. 
Lots of small game and we saw some 
deer. No cities though and not a sign 
of any inhabitant, not a darned thing. 
We believe the whole island is unin- 
habitated. At least we covered some 
2800 miles of it.” 

“Good,” said Johnny, “even better 
than I had hoped. A quiet place, 
plenty of game and no one to disturb 
us. Tomorrow we’ll land and explore.” 

And they did. When a three days’ 
search of the area by half a dozen 
landing parties had revealed nothing 
more dangerous than bear, they de- 
cided to beach the “McGinty” and 
begin the construction of their village. 
Spring in those latitudes was just be- 
ginning or more probably the rainy 
season was just ending, and Malmson 
believed they could still get a crop 
from their scanty store of grain. In 
any event there was plenty of game 
and they could live. 

The last evening, before they ran 
the ship ashore, Johnny Morgan and 
Malmson sat smoking in the latter’s 
cabin. 

“Tomorrow you get unanimously 
appointed as Atlantis’ first mayor, 
Hugh,” said Johnny. 

“How come?” 

“Well a ship captain can marry 
people in a pinch and so can mayors, 
but I never heard of a captain marry- 
ing himself. Did you?” 

“Vania has finally said ‘yes’, eh?” 

“Well she thought we ought to wait 
a little longer but I talked her out of 
it. Hugh, you know sometimes I can’t 
really believe we are living 50,000 
years too soon. It doesn’t seem real 
somehow, does it? It might just as 
well be 1620 and tomorrow we would 
be making a landing on Plymouth 
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Rock or it might be 1935 and we were 
planting a colony on some undiscov- 
ered island.” 

Malmson smoked in silence. 

“There’s another fact that bothers 
me. This is the island of Atlantis all 
right, but where are the Atlanteans? 
According to the best guesses of our 
own archaeologists they should be 
beginning their civilization about 
now.” 

Malmson took his pipe out of his 
mouth. “That’s bothered me, too. But 
has it occurred to you that perhaps 
they are — and that we’re it? Us, the 
Lunarites and the crew of the 
‘McGinty’?” 

“That’s ridiculous. Why we’d be 
our own ancestors, pulling ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps, so to speak. 
It would contradict the whole theory 
of evolution.” 

“Not necessarily. I’ve always 
thought there was a flaw in the Dar- 
winian theory as he outlined it. It 
reads well but there’s too great a gap 
between man and his next most intel- 
ligent neighbor. Man ought to be 
(lumber or the chimpanzee more intel- 
ligent, one or the other.” 

“You believe then — ?” 

“I don’t believe. I suspect. It seems 
possible to me that man evolved from 
the primitive all right but he needn’t 
necessarily have done it on this earth. 
A good proof of that possibility lies 
asleep in your cabin right now ; Vania. 
And perhaps people like her didn’t 
even get their start on the moon, per- 
haps they were intelligent beings 
when they first arrived there, who 
knows ?” 

“But where did they come from 
then? From Mars?” 

Malmson shrugged. “I haven’t any 
basis even to guess with. Perhaps 
civilization advances crabwise with 
men being sent back through time to 


help out backward peoples or even 
backward worlds. It’s a wild guess but 
interesting to think about. But I don’t 
believe that, if we are destined to be- 
come the great grandfathers of At- 
lanteans, we’d necessarily be our own 
ancestors.” 

“What else would you call us?” 

“I don’t know, but such a premise 
would explain why Witherspoon and 
the other four on the ‘McGinty’ 
couldn’t travel through time with us. 
They WERE descended from some of 
the Atlanteans who escaped from the 
final tragedy. And so they couldn’t go 
back.” 

'"T^HE two men smoked for awhile 
in silence. 

“I’m just a simple sailor,” Johnny 
said at last, “and you’ve got me dizzy. 
To think we’ll never really know what 
happened to Witherspoon and the 
others. Or even whether the fleet 
escaped.” 

Malmson turned his chair with a 
scrape to look his commander straight 
in the eye. 

“There’s one chance in a million 
that we might find out,” he said, “if 
you wish to authorize the experiment.” 

“Good Lord, what possible chance 
is there of communicating with peo- 
ple who don’t even exist yet?” 

“There’s one chance in a million 
that we might be able to communicate. 
Did it ever occur to you to try the ‘D’ 
beam?” 

“Don’t be any crazier than you have 
to. I’ve listened to about all the wild 
ideas I can stand up under tonight.” 

“I’m not being crazy. No one knows 
anything about the ‘D’ beam except 
how to use it. It has some queer pos- 
sibilities. I’ve been thinking about 
them for the last six weeks. There’s 
a vague possibility that it might cut 
through the time dimension.” 
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“But the beam hasn’t been on. 
We’d have noticed.’’ 

“Remember we lost both our radio 
men. They may have tried it just 
after we disappeared. After that they 
wouldn’t dare to try it would they?” 

“Against general orders, of course. 
Do we dare to try it ourselves ?” 

“You’re the commander. It’s up to 
you.” 

“Come along.” Johnny led the way 
to the radio room and they seated 
themselves at the transmitter. 

“Wait a minute,” said Johnny. 
“What good would it do? In the first 
place we can’t get back and in the 
second they wouldn’t believe us. Third 
it’s against all orders and if by some 
miracle it worked, we might be giv- 
ing away the secret of the beam to 
the little fellows. No, I guess not, 
Hugh.” 

“That’s the conclusion I’d come to, 
too, but I thought as Commander of 
the ‘McGinty’ the final decision was up 
to you.” 

Johnny rose from the instrument 
table and stretched his legs. 

“No, we’ll carry on. We’ll build our 
homes and found our cities and if 
we’re destined to be the fathers of ‘At- 
lantis’ why — we’ll be the best dads 
we know how. But we’ll keep an op- 
erator on duty as long as ‘Atlantis’ 
lives, and if the beam ever comes on, 
we’ll cut in and try to explain our- 
selves. That’s the best we can do. Ho 
hum, too much talk has got me 
sleepy. Good night, Mayor.” 

Hugh Malmson repacked his pipe. 


“Mayor,” he said, and" Chuckled. 

“What swell people they all are. You 

can’t get ’em down. The Navy carries 

on.” „ 

The End 


EpKogue 

T he bathosphere dropped slow- 
ly through the inky seas of the 
south Atlantic, her searchlight 
beam cutting hazily through the 
blackness. It was a day in late autumn 
in 1935 and above the seas were roily. 
It would be the last descent of the 
year. Down, down, deeper than man 
had ever descended before. Bottom. 

“We’ve hit,” the man inside re- 
ported up the telephone cable. 
“What’s the depth?” 

“A little over 25,000 feet,” came 
the voice from above. “What do you 
see around you?” 

“Not a darned thing. I might as well 
be sitting on a hilltop. Nearly five 
miles down. Well, it's a record. Hoist 
away !” 

And he was never to know that he 
had been perched on the highest 
tower of the principal city of “Atlan- 
tis,” nor that a few feet under him 
were the time rusted remnants of a 
‘D’ beam set at which for thousands 
of years a man had sat, waiting for a 
call that never came. And that a man 
had been there waiting on that day of 
catastrophe when “Atlantis” de- 
scended under the waves. 

And if he had known, he wouldn’t 
have believed. 


Finis 
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(A Sequel to “Liners of Time ) 

By JOHN RUSSELL FEARN 

Many of our readers have enjoyed the adventures of Elnek Jelfel, who may 
fairly be called the prominent character, but not the hero, in "Liners of 
Time” and in "Zagribud” he again fills the mysterious rdle that originally 
introduced him to our readers. The character is drawn tvith considerable 
skill and the persistence of those whom he is attacking is strikingly brought 
out. The author has won much praise and is in a degree 


a second "H. 

INTRODUCTION 

AGAIN I send to you, via the Time 
Line from 2004^ A.D., a history of 
my second and, I hope, my final ad- 
venture with Elnek Jelfel, the Jovian 
wizard of science. In my previous 
narrative concerning him — ‘‘Liners 
of Time” — I hinted, I think, at the 
more than obvious possibility of him 
returning to continue his nefarious 
work of capturing Earth and Earth- 
lings in the interests of Jovian civ- 
ilization .... He has indeed returned, 
or, should I say, he did return? I be- 
lieve now, with my companions, that 
he has at last ended his life, and in 
"Zagribud,” I have related, for your 
especial benefit, the details of this 
second and, if anything, more deadly 
and Scientific battle. 

As a result of these struggles I now 
possess a face totally different from 
the one with which I was bom; at 
least it will be an everlasting souve- 
nir of a great adventure. The why and 
wherefore of this condition you will, 
of course, discover for yourselves. 

As before, the critical amongst you 
wUl attempt to question Time. You 


G. Wells.” 

will ask how I encountered these ex- 
periences when they happen in a Time 
I have already crossed — a fact which 
is obviously at variance with the law 
of time. But, when you take this into 
account, please remember that all my 
experiences in this second battle took 
place in a false period of Time — one 
deliberately created by Jelfel him- 
self, and such a state was therefore 
not in alignment with natural Time. 
It therefore became a new and unex- 
plored field, never before crossed. 
Otherwise the experiences could nev- 
er have taken place. As I have said 
before, a man can only do in his life, 
at a given second, one chosen action 
— and every time he crosses that time 
he will repeat that action .... That 
is why I explain to you now, how my 
experiences were possible. 

Beyond a brief elucidation of that 
matter I have nothing to add to my 
story, and leave you now to the narra- 
tive itself. Again my thanks, m^ 
friends of the past. 

Sandford Lee, 

(Commandant of the Time Line, 
2004, A.D.) 
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“Great God! Elnek Jelfel!" I gasped hoarsely. He advanced slowly towards the table, and stiU 
Ronnit and I could do nothing but stare. 
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PART I 

CHAPTER I 
Elnek Jelfel Returns 

T he Fourteenth of June 2004 

A.D. . . . 

As far as my eye could see, 
from my standpoint on the summit of 
the mighty Time Liner Corporation 
Building, extended the incredible 
panorama of unexpected skyline, 
known to the world as New York. 
The rearing immensities of buildings, 
the hurtling air-machines, the silent, 
personal gliders coming and going in 
the danger-free Tonium gas — and 
above it all, the perfect blue of the 
summer sky, a climate of warm, 
equable softness controlled by squat 
cylinders of energy that lay in the 
heart of the Time Liner Corporation 
Building itself. . . . 

And everywhere, order — precision 
— duty. 

I smiled to myself as my mind went 
back to that brief period four years 
before, when I had pitted by rela- 
tively puny brains against the scien- 
tific genius of Elnek Jelfel, the Jovian 
— native of a planet which had been 
eradicated from the heavens of fu- 
ture time. True, the planet Jupiter 
still shone in the sky of 2004, but 
only because it was existing in a time 
prior to its destruction. Again, as I 
write, I find myself on the verge of 
one of those incomputable paradoxes 
that even I, Sandford Lee, Command- 
ant of the Time Way, find difficult to 
understand. 

I was awakened suddenly from my 
preoccupation at a light touch on my 
arm. A T.L.C. page stood beside me. 

“Doctor Anson would like to see 
you, sir,” he said respectfully, then 
stood back with a sharp salute. 

I frowned and shot him a glance of 


inquiry. “Is it urgent, Billy? I came 
up here for a brief relaxation. To- 
morrow, you know, I leave for 20,- 
000, and—” 

“Doctor Anson asked me to stress 
the urgency. Commandant.” 

At that I shrugged. “All right. 
Thanks. . . .” 

I descended by the percussion 
staircase to the apartment of the 
great Doctor Anson, Specialist in Ter- 
restrial Relativity. His particular oc- 
cupation was the charting of Time 
Lines and new cosmic paths. As I en- 
tered he greeted me with a welcoming 
smile. 

“Hello, Lee, glad you’ve come along. 
Something peculiar has cropped up; 
I’d be very glad if you will give me 
your advice.” 

“Willingly,” I assented. “But I con- 
fess I fail to see how my knowledge 
can be of any service to the great 
Anson.” 

“Needless flattery, Lee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you’re the only man who 
knows enough about Time to conceiv- 
ably help me. . . . What would you say 
if I told you that the earth, this age, 
keeps undergoing strange changes? 
What would you say if I told you 
that, for some remarkable reason, we 
are hovering even now between the 
Age 2000 and 25000?” 

I sat down on the stool by his bench 
with a thud. “We’re what?” I asked 
dazedly. 

He nodded slowly, his clever face 
earnest. “It’s true, Lee. Something is 
happening to time — it’s shifting — 
altering — behaving as though it’s 
crazy. I can’t understand it. May of 
course be some cosmic disturbance 
affecting the time-band, but as the 
time-band is of another dimension, 
the theory doesn’t seem tenable. What 
do you think about it?” 

“Possibly something amiss with 
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your instruments,” I said presently. 

“Not a bit of it, Lee. It’s — ^it's just 
as though something was trying to 
superimpose another Time on top of 
ours. It hasn’t been visible yet to the 
eye, but my Relative Condition ma- 
chine has responded to the influ- 
ence.” 

“Does Templeton, the President, 
know of this ?” I asked sharply. 

“Surely — I told him last evening. 
It was he who thought you might be 
the man to assist me to explain 
things. He said something about a 
man named Elnek Jelfel — ” 

At that I shot to my feet. “Elnek 
Jelfel !” I shouted hoarsely. “Good 
God, did he say that?” 

“Something like it,” Anson assent- 
ed. “But Lee, what — Heh ! Where are 
you going?” 

I had reached the door in two 
vast strides. “To see Templeton — 
right away,” I replied, and, as fast 
as I could go, made my way through 
the devious routes of the great, con- 
fusing edifice until I reached the De- 
bating Room. The guards moved to 
one side as I entered. Templeton was 
alone, not accompanied, as was usual, 
by his fellow directors of the Corpo- 
ration. 

I marched across the shining floor 
and saluted smartly. 

“President Templeton, may I 
speak?” I asked with tense quietness. 

His impartial blue eyes looked up 
at me. Silently he laid aside his elec- 
tric pen. 

“Why, surely. Commandant Lee. 
What is the trouble ?’.’ 

“I have just come from Doctor An- 
son, President, concerning the strange 
phenomenon taking place with Time. 
He said you mentioned Elnek Jelfel. 
Is that true, sir?” 

Templeton hesitated and com- 
pressed his lips. He nodded slowly. 


“Yes, I.«e, I did mention his name.” 
He looked at me keenly. “Lee, you 
accomplished a wonderful feat by 
destroying the planet Jupiter, and, as 
you hoped, Elnek Jelfel and his en- 
tire dastardly race — but I am com- 
mencing to have grave fears that your 
efforts were quite useless. . . . You 
just averted the catastrophe for the 
time being. Frankly, doesn’t this curi- 
ous effect with Time savour of that 
Jovian genius of science?” 

“I confess it’s about what Jelfel 
would do — but I see nothing to be 
gained by such a stunt,” I answered. 
“His idea was, as you know, the 
importation of human beings to Ju- 
piter to be vivisected, and to use 
Earthly bodies for Jovian brains, so 
that they could come to Earth and 
continue their intellectual pursuits 
on a more congenial planet, and — ” 

“Quite — quite !” Templeton inter- 
jected. “I know all that, Lee. You, 
however, in the year 22,000, The Age 
of Problems, flung Jupiter into the 
sun and you were firmly of the opin- 
ion that all the Jovians went with it. 
But, didn’t Jelfel swear he would re- 
turn? Didn’t he die an unnatural 
death — seemed to just leave his body 
before you strangled him?” 

“Truly,” I answered, troubled. 

“Well, Lee, doesn’t it occur to you 
that the only way he can return is to 
come in either a different time, a fu- 
ture time? He can’t come back and 
live over again the same time as be- 
fore — that would only mean repeti- 
tion of all his actions. The only way 
he can attack is to use a time after 
that in which his world was de- 
stroyed! To make, as it were, an en- 
tirely new field of endeavor. And, the 
only way to do that is to make earth- 
ly civilization — the civilization he 
desires most strongly at least — 
change to a point where he can get 
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at it ! Just as a target might be moved 
in order to be properly fired at! Now 
do you see why I suspect Jelfel?” 

“Good heavens!” I muttered. “I 
never looked at it that way before. 
These past four years have moved so 
peacefully that I’d almost forgotten 
Jelfel ever existed.” 

Templeton’s craggy mouth creased 
in a smile. “He hasn’t even come yet 
for his first battle, according to nor- 
mal time!” he commented. “Ah, Lee, 
Time is indeed a paradox.” 

“Well, sir, if this time trouble is 
Jelfel’s doing, what are my orders?” 

He shrugged dubiously. “At the mo- 
ment, Commandant, there is nothing 
you can do. We will discuss it again, 
before you leave for 20,000 tomorrow. 
If indeed it is Jelfel behind it all, we 
are going to be up against it!” 

I stood back and saluted. “I will 
report this time tomorrow for fur- 
ther orders,” I said obediently. “That 
in order. President?” 

“Perfectly, Lee.” 

In a troubled frame of mind I de- 
parted. The thought of again encoun- 
tering that scientific and ruthless Jo- 
vian was no little worry to carry on 
my mind, I realized that I had only 
vanquished him in the first place by 
reason of an operation on my brain, 
performed by an amazing brain- 
planet an incomputable distance in 
the future.* How I should fare now, 
with my brain long since returned to 
normal, I did not dare to imagine. 
. . . Perhaps, after all, I decided, Tem- 
pleton’s conclusions were erroneous. 

1 RETURNED through the pedes- 
trian ways to the glider grounds 
sought out my own personal machine, 
and presently was floating through 
the Tonium gas toward my abode, two 

* 1 related my adventare w ith the Brain in **Linen 

•f Time.** Sandford Lee. 


miles to the north. I had only just 
pushed my glider into its roof -hangar 
when a figure came running to meet 
me. In an instant I recognized the 
oval, purposeful face, with faintly hu- 
morous gray eyes and exquisite teeth. 

Elna Folson — my firmest feminine 
friend, companion of my early ad- 
ventures with Jelfel, and incidentally 
daughter of the President of the Time 
Liner Corporation of 20,000 A.D. 
(In each Age, I must make it clear, 
there was a repliea of the Time Liner 
Corporation Building of 2004 — right 
up to the Age of Intelligence, the Last 
Age.) 

“Sandy!” Elna exclaimed, using 
as ever, my nickname. “A stroke of 
luck, indeed ! I took a chance in com- 
ing to see you; I know you’re oif to- 
morrow. So I (bartered a fast time 
machine from 20,000 to reach you. 
There’s something very important I 
must discuss with you.” She looked 
at me with unwonted seriousness, 
which rather surprised me, for I 
knew her gay spirits and engaging 
ways. 

“Oh, what is it?” I enquired, with 
blunt masculinity. “Not serious, sure- 
ly?” 

“I don’t quite know,” she replied 
thoughtfully. “It seems a silly sub- 
ject, but it is important just the 
same. Briefly, Sandy — cramp, and 
bad dreams.” 

“Cramp and bad dreams!” I ejacu- 
lated. “Why, Elna, what’s the matter 
with you?” 

“Well, I — But come downstairs, 
Sandy. We can talk better there.” 

We descended to my apartment, 
and over glasses of ekrimar — the 
marvellous restorative fluid discov- 
ered by Handworth in 1986 — she un- 
folded the story to me. And a remark- 
able one it was, too. 

“Sandy, I’m not a nervous girl — 
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you know that — and I don’t think a 
girl of 20,000 knows the real mean- 
ing of fear; but something, oh! so 
terrifying, keeps me awake every 
night when I try to sleep. I haven’t 
had a good night’s rest for eight 
nights now. . . . Honestly, Sandy” — 
her gray eyes were troubled — "I’m 
getting scared ! Funny, isn’t it ?” 

“You seem energetic enough,” I 
remarked, surveying her face. 

“Ekrimar makes fatigue invisible,” 
she answered quietly. “I am dead 
tired. But, to get back to the point. 
I’ve been dreaming, vividly, every 
night about — Well, whom do you 
think?” 

"How should I know?” I asked. 

“Elnek Jelfel!” 

My glass dropped from my nerve- 
less fingers and fell to the soft car- 
pet. I stared hard into her face. "El- 
nek Jelfel?” I breathed. “Elna, are 
you sure?” 

"Do I look as though I doubted it ?” 
she asked indignantly. “Yes, the old 
Jovian wizard himself, complete with 
terrible green eyes and biting cyni- 
cism. Every night it seems as though 
I can hear words, which say ‘Reassem- 
blation through Elna Folson.’ I feel as 
though I am then crushed by a name- 
less force, as though the very life is 
being strangled out of me. I awake 
shaking from head to foot, overcome 
by terrific fright. And all the time I 
see him, Sandy. . . . Something is hap- 
pening ! It’s just as though” — she 
laughed shortly — “as though I’m be- 
ing killed by a memory. Of course, 
it’s all so silly. Jelfel is dead.” 

"I wonder if he is?” I said, then 
detailed to her what I had learned 
from Anson and the President. Her 
face was startled when I had con- 
cluded. 

“That does sound as though he’s 
about somewhere,” she muttered. 


I nodded gravely. “Elna, I’m just 
trying to imagine what connection 
there is between your vivid dream- 
ing of him, your feeling of cramp, 
and the sudden strange behaviour 
of time. He may be trying some of his 
radio-hypnotism on you. He did it to 
me once. You’re strong-willed, 
though; even in sleep you offset 
him.” 

She spread her hands helplessly. 
“But why should he want to get at 
me? What have I done?” 

“You and I are his sworn enemies, 
Elna,” I answered quietly. “He may 
be trying to destroy you. Whether 
just as an experiment or genuinely, I 
don’t know. . . . But I’m going to 
sort out this mystery. Tonight, Elna, 
you’ll try and doze in that armchair 
there, and I’ll be here with Lan Ron- 
nit. I’ll get him to bring along his 
Brain Emanation Detector. . . . You 
remember Ronnit?” 

“Why, of course. The young chap 
with the inventive brain from 22,- 
000 ?” 

“That’s right. This Brain Emana- 
tion Detector of his is a masterpiece. 
The brain, of course, emits force, im- 
pulse, invisible to the human eye. You 
know that?” 

She nodded interestedly. 

“Well, this invention of Ronnit’s 
is for measuring brain power. By its 
use it is possible to tell the clever 
man or woman by the power he or she 
emits from the brain. That saves a 
lot of trouble. The needle on his dial 
shows immediately the force present 
— just like an old time voltmeter read 
a battery’s force. Now, if we use that 
instrument tonight, it will detect 
great mental power, if such is pres- 
ent. You understand?” 

“Perfectly. That’s a fine idea; but 
then, Lan Ronnit is an ingenious fel- 
low, anyhow.” 
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"Truly. And there’s something else 
he’s making that may yet be useful 
somewhere. He calls it the Double En- 
tity Machine. To pass the time away 
I’ll explain it to you.” 

“Do! Anything like that intrigues 
me.” 

“Well, it’s a trifle involved, but 
something like this. Light, as you 
know, is emitted because of the in- 
teraction between the atomic units of 
electricity, and the ether in which 
they are immersed. Ether, I hardly 
need to explain, fills all space — and, 
for that matter, every interspace. It 
is, in fact, the welding medium be- 
tween atoms and planets throughout 
the Universe. Ronnit has worked 
from the basis of ether being electro- 
magnetic in property, and also from 
the known fact that a wave of light 
consists of simultaneous electric and 
magnetic oscillations, at right angles 
to each other, advancing in a direc- 
tion at right angles to both. You see, 
when the motion of an electron 
changes, it radiates energy into the 
ether. ... If there were no ether, 
there would be no light. That’s logic. 
Similarly, the eyes of humans, ani- 
mals, and so forth, are sensible only 
to what is really etherial radition — 
called light. Now, normally, light- 
waves radiate outwards from the 
source, becoming indistinguishable at 
varying distances, according to the 
strength of the basic output. . . . 

“It is possible, however, Ronnit 
finds, by superimposing a radiation 
beam, several degrees above even 
Hertzian waves, to bevd the ether it- 
self — that is, turn its electromagnetic 
power from a straight line into a cir- 
cle, his radiation beam performing 
the feat of what he calls reversed 
momentum — like the stunt of throw- 
ing a hoop through the air in such 
a way that it will roll back to you 


when striking the ground. So, with 
this method, the light from an object 
is turned back again onto the ob- 
ject — ^but, as the return back takes 
several seconds, the original object 
has had time to move in the inter- 
val. Apparently, though, the object 
is still there, by the light waves re- 
flecting an apparently stationary 
image. Thus Ronnit has invented a 
very useful weapon. A person can 
move from a given spot — indeed any 
number of people -within reason — 
and yet apparently not move, all be- 
cause of the bent ether. A neutraliz- 
ing beam, of course, puts matters 
back in order again. . . .” 

Elna smiled thoughtfully. “Some- 
how, Sandy, I have a vague feeling 
that we are again on the verge of 
witnessing more scientific miracles 
like those on our last mad adventure 
with Jelfel. I’m not afraid, but I 
don’t like suspense — and bad dreams 
and cramp!” 

“You’ll be all right,” I reassured 
her, rising to my feet. “I’ll just let 
Ronnit know we want him.” 

I moved across to the television 
communicator. This apparatus, sep- 
arated from the main television bands 
by a frequency of reversed output 
waves (absorption beams which col- 
lected all encroaching television waves 
that would intermingle with the pri- 
vate and public bands) was perhaps 
one of the most handy devices that 
ever came to 2004. One pull of a but- 
ton started up the sound and vision 
machine; a turn on a dial tuned in 
the exact wave-length of the person 
you wished to call, the numbers be- 
ing prearranged in the same man- 
ner as telephone numbers had once 
been. ... So it was that Lan Ronnit’s 
lean visage presently appeared on the 
screen. 

“Hallo, Lee!” greeted his voice. 
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“What’s the trouble? That Elna 
there, with you?” 

“Yea. Now, Lan, listen carefully. 
'This is important. . . And I out- 
lined the circumstances. His face was 
serious when I had concluded. “Jelfel 
again, eh? That’s tough, Lee. All 
right. I’ll bring along the Detector 
this evening — about seven-thirty.” 

“That’s fine,” I nodded. 

“Right you are, then. Good-by.” 

OEVEN-THIRTY that - evening 
^ found Lan Ronnit duly with us, 
and we spent half an hour erecting 
his Brain Emanation Detector. Aft- 
erwards we sat for a time and chat- 
ted, then, as "darkness began to spread 
its mantle over the crazy bulk of New 
York, I drew over the curtains, 
switched on the light, and motioned 
Elna to the armchair. 

“Do you think you could try and 
sleep?” I asked her. 

She nodded and yawned prodigious- 
ly. “After the nights Tve had I could 
sleep on the edge of a time-line,” she 
assured us; then sank down in the 
softly sprung upholstery and closed 
her eyes. I switched off the main light 
and connected up the small, pink- 
glassed table-light. My view became 
limited to Lan Ronnit’s cadaverous 
face, bent over his instruments, and, 
behind him, the further vision of 
Elna crouched in the chair. A pale 
green beam presently sprang from 
Ronnit’s machinery and clung to El- 
na’s hair. . . . Instantly the needle on 
his recording dial registered 140 — 
about quarter of the way around the 
dial. 

“That’s all right,” he murmured. 
“Her brain emanation is about nor- 
mal for a clever young woman. . . . 
Ah, good ! She’s asleep, Lee.” We lis- 
tened carefully and detected her deep, 
steady breathing. In dead silence we 


stood looking at her, save for an oc- 
casional glance at the instruments. . . . 

Then .... How am I to describe 
my sensations? There very slowly 
crept into the utter silence and half- 
light of my cozy flat the most terrify- 
ing fear I have ever known. A sense 
of icy presences, invisible yet ruth- 
lessly potent, seemed to slowly group 
about me. I felt strange chills creep- 
ing up and down my spine, sweat 
began to roll down my face. Lan 
Ronnit’s profiled face was gleaming 
as though he had washed his face 
and omitted to dry it. Biting his lips 
to control himself he pointed with a 
violently shaking hand at the eman- 
ator needle. It was moving slowly — 
rising! 140 — 200 — 220 — 240 — My 
eyes bulged in amazement. 360 1 Max- 
imum! The needle became steady at 
that point. Mind force, terrific and 
colossal, was somewhere present. 

“Look at Elna!” Lan Ronnit whis- 
pered with terrific effort. 

I stared at her and beheld her 
slowly rising to her feet. Her eyes 
were wide open now, but staring with 
the most unnerving, fixed gaze into 
emptiness so that I felt my heart 
jump. She was dead asleep, yet wide 
awake — whether in the grip of some 
superhuman hypnosis or not I could 
not then determine. Gaining her feet, 
she took three faltering steps, then 
crashed over suddenly to the rug, to 
lie inert. 

“Elna!” I gasped hoarsely. “Elna! 
What has — ” 

“Wait!” a voice conunanded 
abruptly, from the air itself — a voice 
oddly familiar, that struck some- 
thing in the recesses of my memory. 
A hard and metallic, faintly cynical 
voice. 

Ronnit and I stood stupefied, unable 
to move to the stricken Elna, so over- 
come were we. There came a sensa- 
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tion of coldness — pure, streaming 
cold — the infinite cold of interstellar 
space. Then, it seemed, from Elna’s 
inert body a misty figure rose up, took 
on gradual form, and at last became 
solid. A figure was standing on the 
rug before us — a figure of medium 
height with coal black hair, white 
face, and boring, implacable green 
eyes. A figure attired in dead black. 

“Great God! Elnek Jelfell” I 
gasped hoarsely. 

He advanced slowly toward the 
table, and still Ronnit and I could do 
nothing but stare. 

“Yes, Commander Lee — Lan Ron- 
nit. I am Elnek Jelfel himself,” he 
assented. “For a long time I have 
striven to overcome Elna Folson — to 
manifest myself through her body 
upon this childish planet. The reason 
for having a body through which to 
manifest myself is on account of 
Earthly conditions as compared to 
those of Ondon — and which process 
I will fully explain to you, at close 
quarters, at a later date.” 

“You seem as assured of yourself 
as ever, Jelfel,” I said grimly, that 
strange feeling slowly passing away. 
“I thought you were dead.” 

“I know,” he assented coldly. “I 
warned you that I should return. 
When you strangled me on my ob- 
servation tower in the Age of Prob- 
lems, I merely moved my own entity 
from my body into another dimen- 
sion — there is no limit to mind force 
— and projected my mind back to 
Jupiter. There I took on another form 
— which I have now. I am, however, 
again in those earthly integuments 
which serve to make me earthly in 
appearance. Beyond doubt, Command- 
er Lee, you have a lot to answer for !” 
He leaned forward, his face inde- 
scribably venomous. “You hurled 
Jupiter, my native planet, into the 


sun! You and Anton Frot, that math- 
ematician. Fortunately, we realized 
what was happening, and migrated 
to another planet — Ondon by name. 
His Serenity Rath Granod, the All 
Wise, still rules the destinies of Za- 
gribud, our principal city, which we 
moved piecemeal through the void. 
It is his will that the conquest of the 
earth be continued. Ondon is too in- 
efficient. Only Earth alone will suit 
our purpose. The first batch of hu- 
man beings will be shortly removed 
to Ondon, so that we may transfer 
our brains to their bodies.” 

“You’re going to do all this without 
space ships?” I asked drily. 

“Fool!” he returned "cynically. 
“They will be removed from Earth 
by a process of which you at present 
know nothing — but which you will 
be fully acquainted with later on. You 
and Lan Ronnit, Elna Folson, that 
mathematician Frot — all of you, shall 
be the first subjects.” 

“Then — then Elna is not dead?” I 
said eagerly. 

“No. I do not kill like that. Com- 
mander. Now, I must again return to 
Ondon before my time has elapsed. 
You see, I cannot stay here long in 
case I dissolve ! The only reason I can 
appear in this earlier time at all is be- 
cause I have never visited it be- 
fore — but to obtain the entire human 
race it will be necessary to move time 
onwards to a point fixed roughly at 
25,000 — a little way after the Age 
of Problems itself. That will be done. 
I will no longer upset Elna Folson 
so much; in future I will make the 
materialization more comfortably. 
This has been an experiment to see if 
exchange of personality is really prac- 
ticable. I have found that it is ... . 
Prepare, Lee, to match your tiny 
brains against the power of Elnek 
Jelfel and Rath Granod. . . .” 
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Even as he spoke he commenced 
to become transparent. We had a 
last vision of his icy green eyes and 
white face — ^then the space where he 
had stood was empty! 

CHAPTER II 

Time and Relativity 

H alf an hour later Elna was 
normal again, seated in the 
armchair, her gray eyes scan- 
ning the strained faces of Ronnit and 
me as I told her of what had taken 
place. 

“There is no question of it now, El- 
na — Jelfel has returned,” said Ron- 
nit grimly. “It seems that his appear- 
ance was purely to justify an experi- 
ment — to be assured that he could 
materialize on Earth through you. 
Later, maybe, he’ll explain.” 

“I cannot see how time can be made 
to alter,” Elna said worriedly. 

“The only way, as I see it, is this,” 
I answered. “Carreno’s time band, as 
we have proved, extends right into 
the cosmos. Somehow, these Jovian 
scientists are going to alter it. We 
don’t pretend to understand Jelfel’s 
science, you know. . . .” 

“We must warn the people,” Ron- 
nit said purposefully. 

“We can warn them,” I admitted; 
“but we can’t help them. Against Jel- 
fel we’re just babies! Let me think 
now. ...” I strolled meditatively to- 
wards the window, and pulling aside 
the curtain looked down on the blaz- 
ing immensities of New York; and 
above, dim and obscure with the up- 
belchings of light from the city, the 
star-studded sky. My mind reeled as 
I tried to contemplate the nature of 
a mentality that could reincarnate it- 
self through an earth woman after 
travelling through interstellar void; 


that could hurl its intellectual power 
across light-years of infinity. . . , 

And as I looked at the sky I beheld 
something strange; something that 
certainly was not a part of the nor- 
mal heavens. Objects like shooting 
stars were falling to earth in the dis- 
tance — perhaps fifty miles away. My 
mind revolved around a meteor swarm 
.... then suddenly an amazing pyro- 
technical display exactly over the city 
itself — a swarming mass of incredible 
colors. I stood open mouthed at the 
sight. Very slowly I lowered my gaze 
to the city itself, to realize that some- 
thing must be amiss with my brain 
or else my eyes. 

“Elna! Lan!” I commanded, in a 
low, husky whisper — and they came 
silently to my side. 

“What’s the matter?” Ronnit en- 
quired in his cryptic voice. 

“Do you see what I see?” I asked 
quietly ! perhaps my voice shook a 
little. 

There was silence for a space, then 
an astounded ejaculation burst from 
Ronnit’s lips. “Good God, Lee, the 
city’s shifting or something! Chang- 
ing .... Looks as though it is being 
superimposed on itself! What on 
earth. , . .” He stopped and clutched 
tightly at the curtains. I too felt the 
same uncanny sensation that had 
stricken him at the identical moment. 
A feeling of nausea, an odd convic- 
tion that my body was going down and 
my brain up, as though the molecules 
of my being were in a state of disrup- 
tion. I had a vision of Ronnit and 
Elna pitching helplessly sideways, 
then I suppose I must have followed 
suit. I struck the carpet and complete- 
ly lost consciousness. , , . 

When I recovered it was daylight. 
Elna and Ronnit came to their senses 
almost at the same time, and we rose 
unsteadily to our feet in the shafts 
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of the hot sun streaming through the 
window. For a space we stood look- 
ing at each other in dumb inquiry. 
Something was amiss somewhere ; we 
could sense it. Slowly we turned 
around and towards the window. We 
stood dumbfounded, unable to believe 
for the moment the testimony of our 
own eyes. 

“What on earth. . . .” Ronnit be- 
gan, staring hard and blinking. Then 
he pointed suddenly. "Look!” he 
gasped, and the gaze of Elna and 
me followed his rigidly pointing fin- 
ger. 

]r?ROM our high perspective we 
could see the entire city before 
us, but it was a city that was at once 
familiar and yet mysterious For a 
space I racked my brains to under- 
stand the mystei'y — then in a 
Hash it came to me what had hap- 
pened. 

I clutched Elna and Ronnit with 
fierce compulsion. 

“We’ve moved forward in Time! 
Don’t you understand? This is the 
Age after the Age of Problems and 
immediately before the Age of Intel- 
ligence — the year 25,000 to be exact. 

. . . Let me get this clear! In our 
last adventure we wrecked the Age 
of Problems, 22,000, completely, but 
the year 25,000 sees humanity well 
on the road to recovery again. I be- 
gin to get it. Jelfel has shifted all 
the people of 2004 to this Age of 
25,000, so that he can be in a time 
where he has never been betore.” 

“But why? ' Elna demanded. 

“For exactly three reasons,” I an- 
swered grimly. “One, so he can be in 
a time he has never trespassed on be- 
fore; two, so that he can get at us 
whom he hates like poison ; and three, 
because the people of 2004 are more 
to his liking than the highly intel- 


lectual people who occupy this Age 
of 25,000. They might prove too good 
for him.” 

“But where are the actual people 
of 25,000 — of this age?” Ronnit de- 
manded. 

“Presumably they have moved for- 
wards twenty-three thousand years, 
just as we have,” I replied quietly. 

“Whilst we were unconscious, then 
— whilst the entire civilization of 2004 
was unconscious, we were moved from 
2004 to 25,000. The change of time 
caused us to appear in your flat in 
25,000? That is it?” Elna asked 
keenly. 

“Exactly,” I assented. “Since my 
flat, same as all New York buildings, 
including The Time Corporation 
Building, are identical in every Age, 
we hardly moved in space at all. In 
my visits here I’ve often used this 
flat I — ” I stopped and looked around 
at a sudden imperious hammering 
on the locked inner door. Opening 
it, Hilton, my man-servant, entered 
looking oddly bewildered. . . , Quietly 
I explained the circumstances. 

He moved about reiterating “Most 
extraordinary!” when I had made 
things clear to him, until presently 
he called my attention to the calen- 
dar on the wall. 

“The 15th June 25,000!” whistled 
Lan Ronnit. “You were right, then 
Lee. Of course, that calendar, being 
automatic and controlled by the sun 
itself, is bound to be correct. Jelfel 
has succeeded this far, then — evolved 
us all into 25,000. Good Lord!” 

“Lucky I have a flat in every Age,” 
I commented. “For that matter, so 
have you, Ronnit — and I think Frot 
has, too. Shouldn’t make much differ- 
ence to us. We know 25,000 well 
enough, anyhow.” 

“So I’ve lost my Brain Emanation 
Detector, anyhow,” Ronnit grunted. 
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“It’s in 2004. ... If you want any of 
my inventions at any time, I’ll have 
to get them made here, from the rec- 
ords handed down from the past time. 
Some paradox!’’ 

“It seems to me — ” I began, then 
paused at a footfall. Two figures came 
through the doorway — President 
Templeton and Doctor Anson. 

"You realize what has happened, 
Lee?’’ the President asked in his im- 
partial voice. 

"Certainly I do. President. Nor is 
this all. Jelfel himself appeared last 
night — ’’ 

“He did ! For what reason ?’’ 

“Purely to justify an experiment. 
President.” Briefly I explained the 
amazing manifestation, and Temple- 
ton’s brows came down. 

“Commandant, this sort of thing 
must be stopped before it becomes too 
great a task for us. You will take a 
fast time machine immediately and 
go forward to the Age of Intelli- 
gence — that is the population of the 
Age of Intelligence, which will be 
twenty-three thousand years beyond 
its appointed place — probably in the 
Last Ages of Earth. Learn from them 
how best to overcome our difficulty. 
If their brains cannot conceive a way 
we are in a tight corner indeed. After 
that — ” The President paused and 
frowned as a young, dark haired 
woman entered, carrying a small ob- 
ject in a leather case. 

“President, I have just flown from 
the T.L.C. building with this,” she 
said quietly. “It’s a Franton atom- 
destroyer. I was told you had flown 
to Commandant Lee’s flat to see if — ” 

“All right, Miss Jeron, all right,” 
Templeton grunted. “Take that thing 
to the arsenal. Very useful — no time 
to bother now. Hurry. . . .” 'The 
woman left and Templeton smiled 
faintly. “My secretary,” he explained. 


“Well, Lee, I think that’s all. Go with 
all speed, will you ?” 

“At your service, sir,” I answered, 
saluting. He nodded and went out 
with Dr. Anson by his side. 

“Literally, we are now in a posi- 
tion to be shot at,” Ronnit said pen- 
sively. “Neither the obstacles of time 
or space are in Jelfel’s way now. An 
absolutely open field — A ghastly 
thought.” 

“You’d better both come with me 
to the Age of Intelligence,” I said 
quietly, and they nodded their imme- 
diate acquiescence. 

descended the building to the 
outside. It did not strike me 
as an unfamiliar panorama — merely 
an early edition of the Age of Intelli- 
gence. With my work, one Age was 
as familiar as another, as, to an old 
time engine driver, one state would 
be as familiar as another. 

I found the housing sheds for the 
fast-time machines in their accus- 
tomed place, and silently the three of 
us passed inside. 

Inside a machine, I moved to the 
controls, then to my surprise some- 
thing held me rooted to the spot, my 
outstretched hand not four inches 
from the switches for releasing the 
exterior repellers. I shook myself, 
thinking for the moment some stray 
current of powerful magnetism had 
attracted the nails in my boots. I 
turned to make a laughing comment 
on the matter, moving only my head, 
when the laugh was stricken from my 
lips as though with a hand. 

In the centre of the floor, facing 
Elna, Ronnit, and me was Elnek 
Jelfel himself, a faint smile on his 
ivory-white face. 

“My salutations,” he remarked 
dryly. ‘Torgive me if my arrival is a 
little starting, but then there are 
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many things known to Jelfel that are 
unknown to the little-brained crea- 
tures known as Earthlings. You see, 
I am here now to start my campaign 
in real earnest. Sit down, the three 
of you, on that bench. It is rather a 
strain, even to my mental power, to 
hold the three of you rigid with mind 
force; the relaxation will be quite a 
relief.” He smiled sardonically. “You 
thought, when you were up against 
me before, that you were competing 
with a scientific wizard, didn’t you? 
You are now to face science of the 
nth degree. Power and genius colos- 
sal !” 

“You ramble too much, Jelfel,” 
Ronnit grunted. “Spit out what 
you’ve got to say — then clear off. You 
give me the creeps. ... I suppose 
you’ll be telling us next that you came 
from Jupiter on a light wave, or 
something?” 

“You know already that Jupiter is 
destroyed, and that we exist on On- 
don,” Jelfel answered bitterly. “On- 
don — a miserable, barren planet with 
a yellow sun. We, of Zagribud, can 
never forgive the hurling of Jupiter 
into the sun. . . . But, to the point. I 
am here as the ambassador of Rath 
Granod. At sundown, the first hu- 
mans will be sent to Ondon, and I am 
here to supervise that work. You 
know already how, and why, I mani- 
fested my'self through Elna Folson. 
Purely to see if duplicated person- 
ality could be achieved.” 

“We know you did it, but how re- 
mains a mystery,” I answered, feel- 
ing again, unbidden, that admira- 
tion for the man’s almost uncanny 
knowledge. Elnek Jelfel was the most 
compelling, insolently superior crea- 
ture I ever came across. 

“Ah, yes, I had better explain,” he 
admitted. “You, Commander, are 
always so kindly and tolerant towards 


my expositions. ... To you, on Earth, 
the conversion of matter into energy 
is as yet an impossible feat. If energy 
disappears you expect to find genera- 
tion of matter, and if matter disap- 
pears you expect to find evolution of 
energy. That so?” 

“Right,” said Ronnit laconically. 

“Well, in the Ondonian labora- 
tories, conversion of matter into 
energy is a simple task, by using the 
ether itself. The force of ether is so 
concentrated by our instruments as 
to change matter into pure energy. 
But, a person of even my slight size 
converted into pure energy produces, 
of course, an incredible amount of 
energy. You may know the element- 
ary fact that one-tenth of a milli- 
gramme, a very minute weighable 
speck, moving with the speed of light, 
equals a load of six hundred tons fall- 
ing one mile.” 

“That’s a fact,” I agreed. 

“Splendid, Commander. I am in- 
debted, indeed. Hence, the energy of 
a man, of the matter that composes 
him, is terrific ! This energy, once re- 
leased, results of course in the in- 
stant dissolution of the person con- 
cerned, as his energy passes into seal- 
ing tubes. Now, to convert that 
energy back into the original matter 
there must be a medium, and that 
medium must have exactly the en- 
ergy equivalent of the matter that 
has already been converted into 
energy. The reason for this being that 
the energy of motion creates heat, but 
the intermingling of the two energies 
together causes the pure energy to 
resolve back into matter — hence it 
appears that one person possessing 
the exact energy equivalent of an- 
other, can evolve into matter through 
that person. Elna Folson is my exact 
energy counterpart, as we found by 
our detectors on Ondon — so I ma- 
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terialized through her. My energy 
was projected via the ether itself — 
for ether, as you know, projects 
energy at the speed of light — is in- 
deed, the vehicle of energy. It was 
thus a case of fixing a movable force 
projector on Ondon to be exactly in 
line with the energy emanations of 
Elna. Wherever she went, however 
Earth changed its position, this 
straight line of force always followed 
her, so there could never be any doubt 
but what it was directly in line with 
her. The force projector was of 
course altered sufficiently to reach 
Elna although she occupied a past 
time. . . . 

“That line of force would affect her 
energy and give her a sensation of 
cramp, which effect, I read from her 
mind, she has experienced. So, when 
my matter form was converted into 
energy it was despatched from On- 
don, w’alled in with sealed particles 
to prevent any escape of energy, and 
propelled down that line of force in 
the ether — ^the perfect vehicle — ^just 
the same as a boat might follow a 
channel to the sea. . . . Since the dis- 
solution of my body also included the 
dissolution of my brain, Rath Granod 
and I devised a brain vibration ab- 
sorber. Since every brain transmits 
minute electrical force, it stood to 
reason that this force could be at- 
tracted and held by a specially con- 
structed magnetic device. The force 
of a concentrated thought, its elec- 
trical output value, could therefore 
be held steady on the magnet once 
the thought was emitted — and, elec- 
trically speaking, that brain emana- 
tion became a pilot-energy linked to 
the whole energy. Thus, my last con- 
centration, before being converted 
into energy, was ‘Reassemblation 
through Elna Folson, on Earth’. . . . 

“Then I was in the blackness of 


pure extinction, but that trapped 
thought-impression remained^ and 
was despatched with my energy 
through space. Arriving within prox- 
imity of Elna the electric power of 
that thought vibration sought its 
opposite in energy charge — Elna’s 
brain emanations themselves. It so 
disturbed her she couldn’t sleep, but 
it was some time before the force of 
it broke her own brain energy out- 
put, and simultaneously that thought 
vibration resolved itself back into 
matter, becoming again my brain. In- 
stantly afterwards my bod3’^ energy 
was retransformed in the same way 
— and so I came to Earth! The only 
known way to reach here. Now I am 
here the rest will be easy, for by this 
process Earthlings will be sent to 
Ondon.” 

“You could have come in a space 
ship,” I commented. 

“True — but this other way is the 
better. I can send hundreds to Ondon 
with the speed of light by this pro- 
cess, now I have proved it can be 
done. . . .” 

“Jelfel, I was ordered to come to 
this time machine to take it to the 
Age of Intelligence — ^to there consult 
a brain that could conceivably find a 
way of stopping your damnable 
plans — ” 

“You can spare yourself the task. 
Commander,” Jelfel intervened, his 
hand raised. “You have seen what 
Ondonian science can do — has 
changed the time of your world, even. 
Nothing can stop us now — ^you are 
powerless against us.” 

I resorted to sudden supplication. 
“Jelfel, intelligence is power, I know, 
but it should also beget mercy! Why 
not turn that glorious mind of yours 
to helping the Universe on its way, to 
uplifting the lesser intellects, teach- 
ing them to understand the immen- 
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sities of time and space as you under- 
stand them. . . 

His cruel face set as hard as gran- 
ite at that. “Commander, you will 
discover, if you live long enough, that 
as you increase in knowledge of ma- 
terial things your sentiment for them 
will proportionately diminish! Until 
at last you will see human oeings, and 
all matter, for what they are — chem- 
icals! Just evolved chemicals Com- 
mander, three parts water, walking 
about with puny intellects in a glori- 
ous young world, multiplying upon 
themselves — the affinity of one sex 
for the other, as positive will always 
attract negative. . . . No, to be kind to 
such stumbling, groping intellects 
would be sheer futility. ... You think 
nothing of exterminating pests, if it 
is to your advantage — so it is with 
us. You had the brains to wreck our 
world, but only because you were 
given such brain power by a higher 
intelligence than mine — but that has 
passed. Jupiter was a miserable 
planet enough for brains such as 
ours. Ondon is, if anything, worse. 
An unpleasant world, Commander. 
We must have a young world, and 
that world is Earth ! We cannot come 
in our own form, as you know — only 
I am the physical exception to our 
race, and even I have artificial arms 
and legs. We cannot come so cramped 
and uncomfortable as that, so the 
only alternative is to transfer our 
brains to the most healthy of your 
humans, and remove theirs for inves- 
tigation — unless a better use for them 
occurs to us. To you, maybe, a hor- 
rible thought — to us, a purely scien- 
tific achievement.” 

“A scientific achievement!” I 
echoed in a hollow voice. “Good God !” 

“And by the way,” he went on 
coolly, “you were all removed from 
2004 to 25,000 by a simple process 


of Rath Granod's. A Relativity Ma- 
chine, which incorporates the actual 
position of time with your relative 
outlook upon it. Time is relative, 
when you understand it; hence, dur- 
ing your state of unconsciousness all 
the ages of Earth were made to move 
forward twenty-three thousand years, 
according to your state of perception. 
Our time being normal on Ondon we 
need no relative outlook. We have 
accomplished our object, moved the 
population of 2004 to where we can 
attack it. Mainly because I long to 
avenge myself on the three of you, 
and also because the actual people of 
25,000 might prove dangerous with 
their knowledge. I take no risks. So 
long as the Realtivity Machinery on 
Ondon is at work, you will remain, to 
all intents and purposes in 25,000." 

“That’s some idea,” Ronnit mur- 
mured, his inventor’s soul absorbed. 

J ELFEL turned to him. “True 
enough, Ronnit, yet quite simple. 
I have now a clear field to tread on, 
unhampered by the thought that I 
might find myself in a place where I 
have already been and so find myself 
on the brink of destruction. . . . After 
I vanished from your sight last night, 
I returned to Ondon and had the 
Relativity Machinery set to work, and 
also projected my machinery from 
Ondon to Earth — which I believe you 
saw. Commander, in the form of 
shooting stars, if my reading of your 
mind is correct. I now have a fully 
equipped laboratory, and you shall be 
my first subjects. . . .” 

I looked at him grimly. “You know 
I’m not the sort of man to let you 
get away with that, Jelfel !” 

He smiled amusedly. “My dear 
Commander, it doesn’t interest me 
what sort of a man you are. You will 
do entirely as I say — No, don’t move ! 
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It might prove awkward for you, and 
I am ever mindful of your comfort.” 

Held powerless by the nameless 
force he exerted upon us, the three 
of us watched in complete impotency 
whilst he walked slowly to the con- 
trols of the time machine. A few 
swift movements with the controls 
and there emerged from the silence 
the familiar hum of the exterior re- 
peller motors. The machine began to 
rise upwards towards the time-band. 

“What’s the idea?” I demanded 
curtly, and he turned his pittiess, 
green eyes towards me. 

“The idea. Commander? Why, 
surely you can guess? I am using the 
time machine as an air machine for 
a change, since it is equipped for 
both purposes. You will, I feel con- 
vinced, be interested in viewing my 
laboratory.” 

His slender artificial hand reached 
out and stopped the machine’s ascent 
before it could actually reach the 
time line, then flinging in the switch 
of the propeller motor he set the ves- 
sel travelling forward, rising rapidly 
above the city of 25,000 and at length 
skimming the tops of the loftier edi- 
fices of New York. 

During the time his eyes were 
fixed on the controls and dials, his 
terrific mental power was such that 
none of us could break it. We could 
only stand still and gaze at the hurt- 
ling changes of the city below — until 
at last, after a distance of perhaps 
fifty miles, we drew close to a little 
natural basin somewhere to the south 
of New York, sheltered around the 
edges with towering trees. It was to 
me a quite unfamiliar spot; whether 
natural or created by the forces of 
Jelfel and Rath Granod I could not 
even guess. 

The time machine dipped slightly 
and commenced to sweep downwards 


towards this depression in the land- 
scape. The trees rose up to meet us. 
We dropped softly into the valley, 
and Jelfel switched off the engine. 

“I believe Commander, I am what 
you would call in your Earthly lan- 
guage, a fast worker,” he commented 
dryly. “You are now about to view my 
laboratory, underground, replete 
with its apparatus. I leave your bril- 
liant mind to solve how I erected it 
all within a few hours of the appa- 
ratus arriving on Earth. Purely 
transmutation of elements and mind 
force. . . . But, come.” 

He opened the time machine door 
and we stepped out on the soft grass. 
Not one hundred yards before us, in 
the valley side, reposed a peculiar 
type of triangular door, shining with 
a glow akin to that of burnished 
bronze. Towards this door we all 
moved, and I saw in the eyes of Ron- 
nit and Elna a dawning wonder. 

"Behold !” Jelfel said, in an al- 
most needlessly dramatic voice, and 
stretched forth his hand. We stood 
perfectly still, following the line of 
his artificial fingers to the door. To 
our incredulous amazement the shin- 
ing triangle slowly seemed to become 
brighter, transparent, became a nebu- 
lous mist, and then vanished — leav- 
ing a black and uninviting tunnel 
beyond. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again to reassure myself that the 
phenomenon was genuine. 

Jelfel lowered his hand. “Surely 
that doesn’t puzzle you. Command- 
er?” he inquired sarcastically. “That 
door is composed of solid light vibra- 
tion, through which no being or ob- 
ject can pass. Light, as you know, 
emits vibration. Along the base of 
that opening is a tube-like machine 
which emits light-vibration, but is 
changed into solid form by an ad- 
justment to the atoms of the vibra- 
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tions. These atoms are, in truth, 
colossally magnified, to form a com- 
plete wall, and a similar light-vibra- 
tion in the summit of the opening 
prevents the vibrations from escap- 
ing from their appointed place in the 
opening. At close quarters you would 
have found that glittering bronze 
door to be really a mass of swirling 
atoms and incipient molecules. . . . 
Now, it is an accepted fact that one 
vibration can negate or neutralize 
another. In these artificial fingers of 
mine is that vibration, controlled by 
this little cap you see in my palm.” 
He held out his hand and we beheld 
a circular piece of metal. “Pressure 
with my thumb on this cap releases 
a current which is contained in a little 
battery in my hand itself. The energy 
passes through my fingers and is 
flung at the door-vibration. Hence, 
the barrier at once ceases activity for 
roughly two minutes — time for us to 
pass — then it will reform — a barrier 
proof against practically every 
known force of destruction. You 
might try breaking a wall of atoms 
some time,” he added dryly. “Now 

come ” and he led the way through 

the opening into the darkness of the 
tunnel. We followed him in that same 
condition of mental apathy, to start 
slightly as the atomic barrier sud- 
denly reformed behind us, and we be- 
held the daylight outside through an 
odd, coppery curtain. 

“This way,” came Jelfel’s voice 
from the gloom, and he brought out 
a radium torch from his belt. A re- 
markable instrument that torch ; 
everlasting, gave the brilliance of 
daylight behind and before us, and 
emitted no heat. . . . Everywhere, up- 
on all sides, we had again the portent 
of impending disaster. The brilliance 
and cruelty of Jelfel was beyond 
Earthly comprehension. 


CHAPTER III 

Via Ether to Ondon 

N dead silence we continued the 
journey through the perfectly 
formed tunnel, going lower and 
lower, it appeared, until at length w'e 
passed through another atomic screen 
and lastly into a vast underground 
laboratory that brought back to me 
vivid memories of the amazing Ma- 
chine Rooms he had possessed in the 
Age of Problems 

Light gushed forth from above, 
sudden and dazzling — radium bowls 
that poured a blueish white effulgence 
on a wilderness of Ondonian com- 
plexity. 

“I feel quite at home now,” Jelfel 
commented, smoothing back his jet- 
black hair. “Pray make yourselves 
comfortable, my friends. You are 
likely to be here a little w'hile. Since 
you can’t escape you can have your 
normal wills back again. . . .” 

Something seemed to release itself 
in my brain. I felt an influx of normal 
willpow’er. My tongue was freed. 

Jelfel stood for a while looking at 
the three of us with mocking eyes, 
supreme in his knowledge; then he 
shrugged his shoulders and glanced 
up at the queer Ondonian chronome- 
ter on the shining wall. 

“In a few more hours it will be 
nightfall,” he remarked. “And sun- 
down marks the end of freedom for 
the human race. In the interval you 
may be interested in viewing the 
planet you are shortly to visit. Here, 
my friends, is Ondon.” 

He pressed a switch and the ra- 
dium bowls expired. The darkness of 
Erebus descended on the weird labo- 
ratory. Came a whirring, then a deep 
bass rumble. From above there sud- 
denly poured a streaming white-hot 
incandesence of liquid fire — or so it 
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seemed at first. We all three turned 
aside, arms across our faces. 

“If you value your eyesight, don’t 
look up,” Jelfel counselled. “Look 
down — on the light-wave screen that 
reflects the image.” 

We moved forward and gazed into 
a sunken circle in the floor, some 
eight feet in diameter. Upon it there 
swirled strange, unimaginable shapes 
of the cosmos; the whole view con- 
veyed the impression of falling 
through space. At terrific speeds 
misty nebulae and stars of every 
magnitude rushed up to meet us, dis- 
solved and passed away. I became in- 
ordinately dizzy; my mind reeled in 
the awful gulf of this soundless rush 
through space. Then Jelfel’s metallic 
voice steadied me a trifle. Elna seized 
my hand tightly and I shot a flashing 
glimpse at her drawn face in the re- 
flected light. Lan Ronnit was staring 
fixedly. 

“The light beam is transmitted by 
my machinery and at the moment is 
hurtling from Earth to Ondon, my 
friends — in the ordinary way a jour- 
ney of about two hours. But, how- 
ever, by linking time with the speed 
of light, the trip of the light-beam 
across the void occupies roughly 
four Earthly minutes. You are view- 
ing what the light beam is passing — 
are stupefied by its stupendous on- 
rush. Ah! You see a ball of dull yel- 
low ahead? Growing slowly. . . .? 
That is Ondon!” 

We resumed our gazing into the 
light-wave screen and beheld the yel- 
low world of Ondon, one of a system 
of four planets circling about a dim, 
sulphur-yellow sun. . . . With the 
same incredible soundlessness we 
swept towards the planet, seemed to 
shoot through the scattered clouds 
that surrounded it, and still down- 
wards into the dull obscurity of its 


craggy landscape. I felt Elna, stand- 
ing close to me, shudder. I put an arm 
round her slim shoulders. I did not 
wonder at her reaction; there was 
something infinitely alien and inhu- 
man about that dreary desolation. . . . 

Within, as it appeared, about half 
a mile of the surface, Jelfel altered 
his enigmatic controls and the view 
became rigid, focussed with uncanny 
clarity. Another control moved and 
we commenced, as it were, a steady 
air-survey of the planet. 

We passed over awesome mountain 
ranges, reaching bare, gaunt crags 
and escarpements to the greyish-black 
sky — moved across stagnant lakes, 
amidst which there moved the most 
strange monstrosities dwarfing any- 
thing I had ever seen even in Earth’s 
prehistoric times — swept steadily 
over jungles of sickly, yellow trees, 
across plains and inimical deserts — 
then at last to a mighty city, not un- 
like New York itself in appearance, 
but of far vaster and loftier propor- 
tions, a colossus of metal buildings, 
sprinkled with mighty, rearing tow- 
ers, monster bridges of glittering 
metal, and latticed masses of outlook 
posts. In the exact centre there stood 
the highest tower of all, quite fifteen 
hundred feet high, overlooking the 
entire city. . . . 

np'HE pedestrian ways were packed 
with insectile Jovians moving to 
and fro, and in the abysmal streets 
strange vehicles moved. Overhead 
shot air-machines of unknown power 
and design. 

“Zagribud — Zagribud the Colossal, 
the Powerful — ^my home,” Jelfel mur- 
mured with an unusually sad note in 
his voice. “I look upon it, my friends, 
with the feelings with which you look 
upon your beloved New York. To me it 
is everything. Well, I have said the 
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planet is not prepossessing, but 
you’ve probably been interested in 
seeing what you are to visit. . . 

Came a click. The vision faded as 
the discontinued light beam hurtled 
into empty space and was gone. The 
radium bowls resumed their illumi- 
nation, and we stood blinking after 
the darkness. I turned round and 
looked at my companions as Jelfel 
made final adjustments to his amaz- 
ing telescopic machinery to ensure its 
safety. 

“Here,” Ronnit breathed, hand- 
ing me a square of paper. “Take this. 
A map of Ondon, drawn roughly from 
the view we’ve seen. May be useful 
sometime. . . .” He paused, and I put 
the map safely in my pocket as Jelfel 
turned and came slowly towards us. 

“I am rather at a loss to know how 
to pass the time,” he said smooth- 
ly. “The sixth dimensional body- 
stealer might interest you. It is the 
instrument by which I shall bring hu- 
man beings here, prior to their pro- 
jection to Ondon. You see this — ” He 
pointed to a bellying cylinder lying 
in a metal cradle, to which were 
linked six stout cables. “This instru- 
ment is my sixth-dimensional Rota- 
tor. We know three facts, my friends. 
Time is allied to the fourth dimen- 
sion; the fourth dimension itself is 
an angle in space; the fifth dimen- 
sion is parallel to the fourth only in 
higher order, and the sixth dimen- 
sion intersects the third, fourth, and 
fifth. Hence, it follows that direct 
transit can only be accomplished by 
the sixth dimension, for, being a ver- 
tical dimension in relation to its 
neighbours, it follows a straight track 
where the others do not. It may seem 
an odd thought to you, my friends, 
but when humans lie down they are 
in the third dimension and just under 
the fourth and fifth. When they stand 


up they are parallel with the sixth 
dimension, but never touch it because 
•^tetween it and them lies what is 
called hyper-space, and hyper-space 
is, literally, no dimension. This ma- 
chine here simply presses hyper- 
space to nil with the result, 
that the sixth dimension merges into 
actuality and any given human, or 
movable object is absorbed by it. . . . 

“Then, magnetism — ^which is of 
tremendous negative force and pulls 
upon the positive magnetism of the 
sixth dimension — causes the dimen- 
sion to rotate, and, by calculating the 
swing of this dimension, or its arc 
through space, a human being caught 
within the dimension swings from 
one given space to another — ^the end 
of the journey being here. This ma- 
chine accomplishes that. Also, it is 
automatic. If I stand within its ra- 
dius and press a switch I am auto- 
matically placed in any predeter- 
mined place. That, as a matter of 
fact, is how I appeared in your time 
machine a few moments ago. . . .” 

“How do you detect humans, any- 
how?” Lan Ronnit demanded. 

“By the Emanation Detector.” Jel- 
fel’s cold eyes turned to me. “I fancy 
Commander Lee has had some experi- 
ence of that machine. . . .” 

“True,” I admitted quietly. “One 
of your cleverest inventions, Jelfel”* 

“You honour me,” he answered 
cynically. “Perhaps a demonstration 
of this Rotator will interest you.” 

He flung in the switches with the 
air of an expert and from within the 
cylinder came a sonorous droning. I 
fancied an aura of faint green light 
began to emanate from a circular 
metal disk supported on arms of 
chrome-steel above the cylinder. With- 
in that area, I presumed, lay the sixth 
dimension. Jelfel looked at the mani- 


* “Umib at Time.” S. L. 
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festation pensively, nodded, then 
moved over to his Emanation De- 
tector. 

“We’ll try a woman about twenty- 
seven, dark,” he commented in an off- 
hand tone. “That will be . . . .” He 
swung around the big pointer and 
looked at the screen above. A vision 
of New York appeared, rapidly 
changed to a main street, then slow- 
ly focused upon a young woman, car- 
rying a neat, leather case, and walk- 
ing slowly toward some unknown 
destination. There was something 
about her appearance that to me 
seemed vaguely familiar. . . . 

Jelfel chuckled to himself and 
pressed a two-pole switch linked to 
the Rotator. In the Emanation Detec- 
tor screen we saw the figure of the 
young woman suddenly vanish in 
a green mist. We caught a flashing 
glimpse of open-mouthed people star- 
ing, then Jelfel shut the machine off. 

We waited intently. I stood with 
my fists clenched. . . . Came a faint 
whistling from somewhere, a gust 
of cool air, and a wave of giddiness 
swept over me as the fringe of the 
rotating dimension passed near me. 
... A thud. 

'"T^HE woman we had seen in the 
city was before us, standing, her 
eyes wide in fright, gazing about her. 
As her gaze fell upon Jelfel’s ruth- 
les face she caught her breath in 
sharply. 

“So simple!” Jelfel commented 
with a shrug, snapping the Rotator 
contacts. “Now, my friends, you have 
seen how I shall accomplish the steal- 
ing of humans. Easy things to steal 
with their little brains. I might add I 
have only to widen the area of this 
Rotator dimension to absorb a crowd 
all at once. Then indeed will this lab- 
oratory be a danger-spot to outsiders, 


as it crackles with the energy I shall 
absorb from these captive beings be- 
fore hurling them via ether to On- 
don!” 

“How — how did I get to this 
place?” the woman asked, taking a 
faltering step forward. “Who — who 
on earth are you?” She clutched her 
leather bag tenaciously. 

Jelfel studied her, then bowed. 
“Your pardon, dear lady; you are 
the victim of a scientific experiment. 
Please be seated.” 

He pushed a metal chair in her 
direction and she sat down with a 
thud. It was then that I caught a 
full view of her face and in an in- 
stant I recognized her as the Secre- 
tary to Templeton, who had made a 
brief appearance in my flat a few 
hours before. In that case. . . . My 
thoughts moved fast. In her leather 
bag was the deadly Franton atom- 
destroyer! She recognized me at the 
same moment, and would have spoken 
had I not, by facial expression, bid- 
den her to be silent. 

From then on I lived in fear that 
Jelfel would read her mind — but evi- 
dently he was not concerned with her, 
now he had brought her hither to 
prove his Rotator. I thanked the 
Fates that, by sheer fortuity, had led 
him to capture a girl of the Secre- 
tary’s age and coloring. 

“The next move to make is to take 
a batch of humans and then, by means 
of my radio, inform Rath Granod of 
their energy voltage,” Jelfel said 
calmly, looking around. “It will then 
be his task to find the exact equiva- 
lents on Ondon to be the recipients 
for reassemblation of Earthlings. . . . 
Now, my friends, if 5mu will pardon 
me for a moment I will inspect my 
energy-sealing tubes for the coming 
transit via ether. As you are to be 
the first travellers I must be assured 
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of your safety! And, ,by the way, 
please do not tamper with anything. 
I should hate to find ashes upon my 
return. . . 

He turned and walked with his 
meditative tread from the laboratory 
into some unknown area of compli- 
cation adjoining it. Instantly I turned 
to the Secretary. 

“Miss Jeron?” I asked quickly. 

“Yes. You are Commandant Lee, 
of course? I was on my way to the 
arsenal, following Templeton’s in- 
structions, with this atom-destroyer, 
and — ’’ 

“Never mind that,’’ I interrupted 
her brusquely. “That atom destroyer. 
Give it to me, quickly.’’ 

She handed across the leather bag. 
I pulled out the small but deadly ef- 
ficient atom-destroyer and slipped 
it in my pocket. The bag I hurled 
into a far corner. 

Miss Jeron gave me a bewildered 
look. “Commandant, what is all this 
about? Who is this man? What are 
we — ’’ 

“This man is Elnek Jelfel — a fiend, 
a scientific genius,’’ I answered grim- 
ly. “We are in deadly danger in this 
place. Do whatever you can to keep 
your thoughts jumbled up in case he 
tries to read your mind ; leave every- 
thing else to me ... . Know anything 
of the workings of this atom destroy- 
er, Miss Jeron? I’m a bit foggy on 
it. It’s a new discovery, isn’t it?” 

She nodded. “It works on the frio- 
tion system. It generates tremendous 
friction inside that little box by us- 
ing tungsten rollers compressed one 
against the other. The little motor 
attached starts the rollers going and 
tungsten, being so tough, stands the 
heat but generates the friction. The 
friction is transmitted to a trans- 
former which converts this enormous- 
ly high percentage of energy into a 


current of repulsive electricity, which 
Franton claims will break down al- 
most any known earthly atomic or 
molecular structure. It can also be 
opened and altered to become a re- 
pulsor.” 

“You know a lot for a Secretary,” 
I murmured. “I think — Steady, here 
comes Jelfel again.” 

He came slowly into the laboratory 
again, and I watched him narrowly. 

“Not long to sunset my friends,” 
he commented pleasantly. “Every- 
thing is ready. I see no reason why we 
cannot start now. I think we will 
despatch Miss Elna first; she is so 
adaptable with her particular amount 
of energy. You will come second, Ron- 
nit; you third. Miss Jeron — I think 
I have your name correct according 
to your brain; the only thing I can 
read sensibly from your confused 
mentality — and you. Commander, will 
be last. I have so strong a desire to 
show you everything before you go !” 
And his green eyes blazed malevolent- 
ly upon the four of us. 

Instantly I felt again that terrific 
hypnotic power, but, try though I 
would, I could not overcome it. I 
realized the fatality of being so men- 
tally enslaved; it rendered all my 
rosy ideas for escape useless. . . . With 
quiet helplessness the four of us fol- 
lowed Jelfel into the a joining apart- 
ment, and there beheld the amazing 
apparatus for projecting the hapless 
Earthlings through the void. 

Jelfel paused with his hand rest- 
ing lightly on the switches of his 
amazing contrivance, lined at order- 
ly intervals along the side of an ob- 
long table and directly beneath a wil- 
derness of lenses and curious bulbs 
and tubes. 

“I have communicated with Rath 
Granod,” he said in his metallic 
voice. “It appears that, in the ab- 
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sence of myself from Ondon — for, 
as you know, I am Miss Elna’s abso- 
lute energy counterpart — she will 
have to be materialized through an 
Ondonian named Lep-Nooze, who 
also possesses the same energy equiv- 
alent. Now, Miss Folson, lie upon 
this table, if you please.” 

W ITH the quiet precision of one 
mesmerized, Elna did as she 
was bid, lying flat, gazing upwards 
into the very heart of that weird, 
many-lensed mechanism. I noticed for 
the first time that the apparatus was 
casting a bluey-white glow upon her 
recumbent form. Jelfel surveyed her, 
nodded silently, then moved to an- 
other switchboard littered with de- 
vices which I can hardly attempt to 
describe. 

“The endrgy tubes,” he said cas- 
ually, and, as he threw in a master- 
switch, I fought again to reassert my 
will-power, but to my horror failed 
utterly. Ronnit, Miss Jeron, and I 
could only watch helplessly. . . . 

Of a sudden the great laboratory 
became alive with sound. Strange, 
gushing tumults came from the enig- 
matic engines beneath the projection 
table; electricity crackled and flashed 
from the engines controlling the en- 
ergy tubes. Elna herself did not ap- 
pear to alter in the slightest, beyond 
the fact that her eyes closed slowly, 
and her chin dropped with the com- 
ing of unconsciousness. Jelfel threw 
a glance at a flickering meter-gauge 
on the wall, pulled another switch, 
and the noise ceased. 

“Miss Folson is now no more,” he 
said calmly. “Her energy, which is 
her life, is stored in those transpar- 
ent cylinders. You see the dial read- 
ing .... Now, that energy is finally 
broken from her body and hurled 
to Ondon — so!” Came more quick 


movements amongst his machinery, 
more noises and further flaring of 
deadly electricity, then for a space 
the room seemed to dance with heat. 
The needle on the meter-gauge fell 
to 0. 

I turned to look at Elna. ... To 
my dumbfounded amazement the ta- 
ble was empty! 

I was still staring when the noise 
altogether ceased. I looked at Jelfel, 
feeling utterly strangled in mind 
and body. 

“There you are. Commander,” he 
said pleasantly. “Elna Folson has 
gone to Ondon, and will rematerialize 
into her original form through Lep- 
Nooze. Her brain emanations, as I ex- 
plained before, followed her energy, 
and as the atoms of her body must 
be linked with her energy her body 
has gone as well — through space, to 
my own planet. You, Ronnit, are 
next.” 

The boring green eyes swivelled to 
the young inventor, and he moved 
slowly toward the table. 

I felt, I knew, that the whole thing 
was devilish — ^yet what could I do 
with my mind so subjected? Elna had 
gone into the void, the first in a literal 
massacre of the human race. Again 
I struggled with enormous effort 
against the super-brain, and again 
came futility as the answer. I took 
one lurching step forward toward the 
table, but the eyes of Jelfel held me 
there. I could move no farther. . . . 

Then came the unexpected. Miss 
Jeron, overcome by the terrible strain 
and events, fainted clean away. She 
pitched forward into me, and I stag- 
gered beneath the impact, being un- 
prepared for it. As she fell inert to 
the floor I flung out my hand to save 
myself stumbling — gripped a pole 
switch on the edge of the table. In- 
stantly Jelfel shouted hoarsely. 
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“Don’t break that contact, you 
fool! You’ll blow us to hell — !” In an 
instant he was upon me, seizing my 
hand and tearing it away before I 
could pull the switch down beneath 
my weight. But in that instant I 
seized my opportunity. In his intent- 
ness to stop my action he had ceased 
to exert his mind force, and my own 
brain instantly returned to life. I 
struck him a resounding blow on the 
jaw and he staggered away from me 
on his heels. 

Lan Ronnit, released also from his 
mental and physical apathy, slid off 
the projection table and joined me in 
struggling with the master-scientist. 
For a space we pitched about furi- 
ously on the shining metal floor — then 
Ronnit, lean and intent, whipped up 
a metal bar from the floor by the 
switchboard — a spanner of sorts I 
think it was — and struck Jelfel a 
terrific blow on the forehead. He sank 
limply beneath the impact and be- 
came still. 

“Either you’ve killed or stunned 
him,” I breathed. “In any case he’s 
safer dead. Stand clear, Lan.” 

I whipped out the atom destroyer 
from my pocket and ruthlessly pressed 
the button. The motor hummed, but 
nothing else seemed to happen. Jel- 
fel remained where he was on the 
floor, vjihereas he ought to have been 
radiated out of existence. 

“The damn thing’s no good,” Ron- 
nit growled. “Which reminds me, let’s 
get that battery from Jelfel’s hand 
to bust these doors.” He dropped on 
his knees beside the unconscious Jo- 
vian, but to our alarm we found that 
the disk of the tiny machine within 
his hand had been smashed irrepar- 
ably in the conflict. 

Ronnit and I looked grimly into 
each others’ faces. 

“What now?” I asked gravely. “The 


Franton machine is no use, and Jel- 
fel’s ‘doorkey’ is useless. Any sugges- 
tions?” 

He squatted in thought for a space, 
then slowly rose to his feet. “I’ve 
got an idea,” he said in a peculiar 
voice. “Give me that Franton de- 
stroyer, will you? Carry Miss Jeron. 
You’re the tough egg of this outfit.” 

I gathered up the limp form of the 
Secretary in my arms and followed 
Ronnit to the first atomic door. He 
levelled the atom destroyer careful- 
ly and pressed the button. Instantly 
the atomic door blasted into sudden, 
blinding incandescent fire. The air 
became thick with pungent smoke. In 
two brilliant flashes of light the light- 
wave tubes at the base and summit 
of the door ripped themselves asunder 
with terrific recoil. 

I looked at the dark vista of tun- 
nel before us, smoke curling around 
my nostrils. 

“The machine worked that time all 
right,” I muttered. 

“Yes, and I’ll tell you why,” Ron- 
nit responded. “It is attuned to all 
forms of earthly matter. Light is a 
universal property, therefore it comes 
under Earthly classification. But 
Jelfel is Jovian matter, composed 
of Jovian atoms and molecules. That 
is why he didn’t disintegrate. This 
machine isn’t tuned to his body fre- 
quencies. . . . But let’s get going 
whilst we’re safe. We’ll wipe up the 
earth along with this blasted lab. 
once we can get some energized irali- 
um” (the most powerful explosive 
known). 

Our progress was hampered, so far 
as I was concerned at least, by the 
weight of Miss Jeron, and the pitch 
darkness, but at last we came to the 
second and final atomic door. This, 
too, we ruined and blasted into 
nothingness and found ourselves once 
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again in the little valley, with the 
evening sky above. 

“Thank heaven!” Ronnit breathed 
gratefully, wiping his brow. “There’s 
the time machine, too — just as we 
left it. Come on. . . 

Increasing our pace we rapidly 
crossed the little stretch of grassy 
floor and entered the machine. Lay- 
ing the Secretary carefully on the 
wall-couch, I threw in the air-plane 
switches whilst Ronnit sealed the 
door. . . . 

In another moment we were in the 
air, turning about, and heading to- 
ward the misty immensities of New 
York’s weird skyline far down on the 
western horizon. 

CHAPTER IV 

The Shrieking Puff-Ball 

T he moment we landed back 
in New York we made for the 
Time Corporation Building. 
Miss Jeron, thanks to the ministra- 
tions of Ronnit, had recovered during 
the trip, and accompanied us to the 
Building. We entered the Debating 
Room with a rush, just as the Presi- 
dent was preparing to depart. 

“What’s the matter, Command- 
ant?” he asked sharply, divining 
from my expression that something 
was seriously amiss. 

Hastily I related the details of our 
weird experience. “Elna Folson has 
been hurled to Ondon — she is the 
first of hundreds — thousands !” I 
panted. “Something has got to be 
done right away. Jelfel means busi- 
ness, unless by a lucky chance Ronnit 
has killed him with that bar, but I 
don’t think so. When he recovers trou- 
ble begins in earnest. What must I 
do, sir? Your orders?” 

Templeton considered with that 


calm, mental research for which he 
was remarkable. 

“Elna Folson must, of course, be 
rescued from Ondon,” he answered at 
length. “But before you start for 
Ondon, Commandant, you will head 
a raiding party to this hideout of Jel- 
fel’s and try by every known means 
to exterminate him. You are at lib- 
erty to use whatever methods you 
choose. . . . That is all.” 

“Very well, sir.” I stood back and 
saluted. 

“About the Franton atom de- 
stroyer,” Miss Jeron remarked. “Is 
the Commandant to keep it?” 

Templeton nodded. “Certainly. Bet- 
ter in Lee’s hands than in the ar- 
senal. I will see that Franton receives 
notification.” 

Lan Ronnit and I left the Debating 
Room and shortly afterwards had 
reached my flat. In one stride I had 
reached the televisor and was speak- 
ing to Benruf, leader of the Military 
Force of New York. 

“. . . . every known device,” I con- 
cluded. “Ray guns, energized iralium, 
everything. And instruct your men to 
be armed with Franton atom destroy- 
ers. You can have them made very 
quickly at the arsenal. Get plans from 
Franton. Be ready at the ninth hour. 
I will join you at the Military 
Grounds.” 

I switched off and turned to the 
waiting Ronnit. “Lan, that Double 
Entity Machine of yours, which you 
had to leave in 2004 when time 
changed. Can you have others made 
right away?” 

“Sure I can,” he responded read- 
ily. “I’ll get several made right away. 
I have the plans with me, fortunately. 
I’ll be here tonight at half past the 
hour of eight. That suit you?” 

I nodded, and the door closed be- 
hind him. 
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Deeply troubled, I sat down to 
think things out. My mind was solely 
concentrated on Elna, my closest and 
dearest friend. I tried to picture the 
unnamed horrors that might befall 
her on the world of Ondon. I was con- 
sumed with a sudden desire to rush 
out, into a time-space machine, and 
start for Ondon right away. Then I 
controlled myself. Elna’s life was cer- 
tainly valuable, but the fate of all hu- 
manity was even more to be consid- 
ered. ... I got up and walked to the 
window. 

Night had completely fallen now 
and the view of light-drenched New 
York was before me. 

It was as I stood at the window that 
I became the spectator of most pe- 
culiar happenings. . . . Out of the 
darkness of the eastern horizon there 
gradually crept a green tentacle of 
light. It hovered for a space above the 
main street immediately below me, 
packed as the street was on the pe- 
destrian ways with people — then sud- 
denly it swept downward. 

I watched, my jaw lolling stupidly. 
People began to melt and vanish be- 
fore my very eyes, seemed to melt 
into the air. Within five minutes a 
great section of the pedestrian way 
was almost empty. The green ray re- 
curled on itself in an amazing man- 
ner and abruptly snapped into extinc- 
tion. Then came the din of alarm 
sounds, whistles and hoots, as remote 
controlled armored cars, aware of 
the occurrence, came speeding into 
view. 

“Jelfel’s Rotator,” I muttered, bit- 
ing my lip. “He cleaned up nearly 
five hundred souls at that sweep. 
Good grief, where is it all going to end 
...” I looked again, about to turn 
away, when another occurrence as- 
tounded me. A ray of pure white 
light this time, blindingly brilliant 


near the horizon, then fading toward 
the zenith, was projecting into the 
sky at a sixty degree angle. I did not 
need to think fast to realize that it 
was ether tube machinery at work — 
the energy beam itself hurling the 
helpless Earthlings to Ondon. 

I swung around and looked at the 
electric clock. An hour yet before Lan 
Ronnit was due. An hour and a 
half before the attack on Jelfel was 
timed to commence! I clenched my 
fists and took a step forward, over- 
come with indecisions — only to real- 
ize I could do nothing but wait. Ac- 
cordingly I turned back again to the 
window, taking heart very slightly 
as time passed and there was no rep- 
itition of the green Rotator beam. 
The white energy beam, however, still 
projected unerringly into space, di- 
rectly in line, I presumed, with the 
unknown world of Ondon. That fact 
began to take hold on my mind. Di- 
rectly in line with Ondon. . . . Without 
something to guide me, I could never 
even find Ondon! I might search all 
the immensity of space for a life- 
time and be no nearer. After all, why 
should I delay. . . .” 

W AS ever a man torn more be- 
tween the love for his friend 
and the duty to his planet ? 

Then suddenly I made up my mind 
and set off to seek Templeton. He had 
left the T.L.C. Building, but I found 
him at his own private fiat, stand- 
ing at the window gazing out with 
troubled eyes over the city. At my 
entry he turned sharply 

“President, I have come to ask your 
permission to leave for Ondon at 
once,” I said earnestly, standing be- 
fore him. “Nor do I want any moles- 
tation of Jelfel for a few hours. In 
that time I hope to reach Ondon, 
moving, as our space-fliers do, at the 
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Bpeed of light. Unwittingly, Jelfel 
will guide me to the planet.” 

“How?” Templeton asked curtly, 
his face none too reassuring. 

I outlined to him, emphatically, the 
guiding nature of the energy beam. 

“Let Lan Ronnit take charge of 
destroying Jelfel on the earth, and 
I will attack from the Ondonian end,” 
I urged. “I only want one companion 
— Anton Frot, the mathematician.” 

“You will go without weapons?” 
Templeton asked incredulously. 

“Not altogether. I’ll call on Ronnit 
and get a Double Entity Machine 
from him. That, and a few Franton 
atom-destroyers, are all I need. Will 
you grant me permission?” 

The President considered for a 
space, then to my intense satisfaction 
nodded. 

“Very well. Commandant. I know 
your resourcefulness in danger. You 
may go, and Heaven grant that you’ll 
succeed. You obliterated the menace 
once — but unhappily only temporari- 
ly. May you really win this time. Un- 
til I see you again, good-by and good 
luck.” 

He shook my hand solemnly. I sa- 
luted and hastily departed, making 
my way instantly in the direction of 
Lan Ronnit’s abode. . . . 

During my journey I found the 
main street in a condition of terrific 
confusion. . . . Police, ordinary peo- 
ple, and scientists were all together 
in a jammed mass, searching, explain- 
ing, and baffled. Some were crying 
out for their lost ones, others were 
cursing the police for their slowness. 
. . . One incident stood out predomi- 
nantly, to me, as I made my way 
through the throngs — A little boy, 
standing isolated from the main 
surgings of humans, was weeping 
copiously for his lost mother. At that 
moment the heinous side of Jelfel’s 


plans came home to me more vividly 
than ever before. . . . 

Then I was through the jam, 
walked almost at a run down several 
side streets, and at last reached Ron- 
nit’s flat. He was in the act of pack- 
ing up a Double Entity Machine even 
as I entered. 

“Hello, Lee! What’s the trouble?” 
He looked up sharply. * 

“You know what’s happened, of 
course? The pedestrian-way trage- 
dy?” I demanded. 

“Certainly. Jelfel’s Rotator ; but 
what — ” 

As fast as I could I made the de- 
tails clear to him. 

“I’m leaving at once for Ondon 
with Frot. You’re going to wipe out 
Jelfel, if you can, three hours from 
now. That’s the arrangement. The 
time is later because I want Jelfel 
left free long enough to project that 
beam of his into space. I also want 
one of those Double Entity Machines.” 

I picked up the machine from the 
table — it was not large, and slung it 
over my shoulder with the straps 
provided for the purpose. 

“I don’t know when I’ll be back, 
or what I shall do,” I said grimly. “If 
it’s within human power I’m going 
to give the Ondonians something to 
think about!” 

Ronnit smiled faintly. “As for Jel- 
fel, leave him to me,” he said, tight- 
ening his lips. “My own ambition in 
life is to get the better of him — and 
perhaps this is my chance. Good luck, 
old man. . . .” 

I shook hands and hurried away. 
Ten minutes later I had picked up 
Anton Frot, the mathematical genius 
who had once belonged to the Age of 
Problems and who was directly re- 
sponsible for the destruction of Ju- 
piter. It did not take long to make 
things clear to his active brain, and 
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presently we were in a fast air-ma- 
chine heading for the space grounds. 

A digression here is necessary, I 
find. Before my first experience with 
Jelfel, space travel before the time 
of the Age of Intelligence had been 
impossible — but thanks to Jelfel’s 
own inventions — which had come 
into our possession at his vanquish- 
ment — we were now equipped with 
space-time machines. These marvel- 
lous vessels, whilst incorporating all 
the necessities of a time-travelling 
machine, also possessed the power of 
emitting their own substance at 
either end of the vessel — the sub- 
stance being ejected into the ether 
by powerful electric currents. This 
substance, infinitesimal in amount, 
created reaction by pressing on the 
dense ether, and the recoil at maxi- 
mum hurled the vessel through space 
at the speed of light. . . . The idea 
would, undoubtedly, have been in pos- 
session of all later times, for all Ages 
to use, had not Jelfel effectively kept 
his secret until his almost individual 
war with me. Hence, it was not until 
the year of my second battle with him 
that space-travel became really pos- 
sible. . . .* 

Hastily alighting from the air- 
machine we made with all speed to 
the flood-lit time-space machine 
hangars. An army of mechanics hov- 
ered expectantly as we appeared on 
the scene. 

“Make way for this machine to 
leave instantly,” I said sharply, and 
entered the bull-nosed vessel with 
Frot close behind me. In a few mo- 
ments the massive door had closed 
and the lights were on. I turned to 
the familiar controls and watched 

* Time and time-space machines at this period 

were also eqnipped with **ln8tantaneoa8 Time 
Switches,*^ making any len^h of time trip almost 
immediately accomplished, instead of r^eat inter- 
rale harins to eli^se between times of departure 
and anriral, S. L. 


through the window for the departure 
signal. 

Three minutes later it came. I 
pushed over the lever to start the 
engines and we rose steadily into the 
air. At one thousand feet up I stopped 
and pushed the switch that placed a 
negative current over the time-ma- 
chinery and the carrenium alloy, thus 
making it impossible for it to engage 
with the time-band and changing 
it into a space-ship. 

Anton Frot looked through the 
window with his keen eyes. 

“Jelfel’s ether beam is directly 
ahead,” he said. “Are you making for 
it?” 

I nodded, and started the engine 
again. We shot toward the north with 
rapidly mounting acceleration, then 
as we neared the blinding beam I 
slackened speed. 

“You’ll never be able to follow that 
beam,” Frot said dubiously. “See, it 
fades above. What are you going to 
do?” 

“Once we’re in its path we can 
chart a straight line from it,” I an- 
swered. “That is why I brought you 
along. Your mathematics can do it. 
It involves a high order of computa- 
tion — to compute the bend through 
space, the movement of Earth in re- 
lation to Ondon, and so forth. . . . 
Just a minute. I’ll move the ship into 
a straight line, then you can get 
busy.” 

A S I operated the controls we 
moved slowly toward the beam 
of light. Far below in the gloomy 
abyss we could discern the tiny dark 
spot that marked the valley where 
lay Jelfel’s domain, and from it was 
rising this immense beam into the in- 
finite — sheer energy. 

“How I’d love to blow the damn lot 
to Hades !” I breathed, looking down. 
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“You mightn’t manage it,” Frot 
answered calmly. “It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if that place isn’t shielded 
with vibration or something Don’t 
forget we’re up r gainst a mind of 
super-proportions. . . . Ah, we’re ap- 
proaching the beam — ” 

He became intent and earnest at 
the window, staring over my shoul- 
der as I guided the vessel toward the 
blazing mist. We touched the edge 
of the beam., and .... I can hardly 
remember what happened afterwards. 
The entire time-space machine sud- 
denly swung around dizzily, started 
moving forward at stupendous veloc- 
ity, and flung Frot and me to the 
floor. We lay helplessly clutching the 
legs of the instrument board, striving 
vainly to get to our feet. But the more 
we tried the more a frightful, squeez- 
ing pressure bore us down, as though 
a massive, invisible vice were clos- 
ing in upon us. Fire-balls burst 
crazily before my eyes, my ears were 
roaring. . . . 

I awoke with Anton Frot’s arm 
around my shoulder. The light in 
the metal roof was still burning, shin- 
ing on his lofty, almost bald head. The 
piercing eyes regarded me with in- 
tense anxiety, 

“All right again, Lee? That’s fine.” 
I tossed down the glass of ekrimar he 
handed to me and felt fresh life surge 
within me. “Just the acceleration,” 
he explained. “For about the first 
time in history we’ve had a free trip 
through the void. The ship got caught 
in that energy beam — and besides 
hurling the energy of human beings 
to Ondon at a speed far ahead of that 
of light, it hurled the ship as well. At 
any rate we’re being taken in a di- 
rect line, just as you wished. See 
ahead, there. That must be Ondon 
itself.” 

I walked unsteadily to the win- 


dow — our floor gravitators* were, of 
course, in action — and looked ahead. 

The usual vision of interstellar 
space met my eyes ; the familiar awe- 
some sight of supernal blackness, 
studded with stars and suns. A vision 
of changing time — of systems about 
to be bom; at their zenith; and de- 
caying. . . . And ahead a system of 
four yellow planets grouped about a 
sulphur-yellow sun. 

“Pity we’ve no means of identify- 
ing the system,” came Frot’s impar- 
tial tone. “It may be the Ondonian so- 
lar system — and it may not. We’ll 
have to — well, take the energy-beam’s 
word for it, so to speak.” 

“No; I’ve seen Ondon through Jel- 
fel’s telescopic stuff,” I answered 
quietly. “That is Ondon straight 
ahead the largest in the group, not 
far short of the size of Jupiter. Of 
course, Jovians would choose a planet 
similar in density, I suppose.” I 
glanced at my electric pulsation wrist 
chronometer. “Two hours exactly,” 
I commented. “That is the quickest 
trip we ever made, and incidentally a 
few mental gymnastics for you, Frot. 
If light travels at 186,000 miles a 
second, how far is two hours’ dis- 
tance from Earth?” 

“One billion, three hundred and 
thirty-nine million, two hundred 
thousand miles,”* he replied, with the 
speed for which his mathematics were 
remarkable, “That is granting the 
beam moved us at the speed of light ; 
I am inclined to think it was even 
faster. However, we are about three 
times as far away from earth as Ju- 
piter used to be. A different system, 
a different sun. H’m, I’m none too 
much in love with our speed, Lee. 
We’ll crash at this rate unless we can 
turn aside. . . .” 

* Taking Um speed of li^t at 186,269 mllea per 
second, the result is 1,841*122,466. Tliia is more ac* 
narate. 
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Even as he spoke the Ondonian 
system had become periously close. 
Awaking to sudden activity I turned 
to the controls, but all the efforts of 
the Particle Disintegrators at either 
end of the vessel failed to move it 
from the energy beam. I looked help- 
lessly at my numerous switches, at the 
vision of the hurtling world upon us, 
then back at Frot. He thought for a 
moment deeply, then a gleam entered 
his eyes. 

“Throw the time machinery into 
commission,” he said quickly. “By 
computation, it seems to me that the 
equivalent of sheer energy to the 
speed of time balances as equal. Any- 
how, it’s a chance. Put on the time 
machinery and move forward exact- 
ly twelve hours.” 

■pUZZLED completely by his math- 
ematics but willing to try any- 
thing, I obeyed. I adjusted the dial to 
the hair-degree necessary for only 
twelve hours’ movement. Incontinently 
the machine seemed to careen through 
a wide circle. It lurched slightly ; the 
view through the window shifted and 
blurred; space seemed to interweave 
on itself: It dissolved, changed mi- 
raculously, and slowly merged into a 
mountain range with a vision of sick- 
ly yellow trees in the foreground. The 
time-space machine was steady. 

I stood blinking doubtfully and An- 
ton Frot took a deep breath. 

“I was right,” he said impartially, 
crossing over to the wall couch and 
lying down at full length, as was his 
custom when theorizing. “Quite 
right.” He placed his finger tips to- 
gether, and it seemed the little veins 
at his temple pulsated more notice- 
ably. “You see, Lee, energy at its 
maximum must have a mathematical 
numerical value. The energy content 
of Ino Carreno’s time-band is 186,000 


frequencies per second — ^the same 
number as is the speed of light in 
miles per second. So, as the time-band 
frequency moves at the speed of light, 
the equivalent of one divided into the 
other — if one uses algebra to assist 
one’s calculations — produces unity. 
Hence the chances of dissolution in 
trying to move from one condition to 
the other were also even. You un- 
derstand? Carried by our momentum 
we still moved forward in space, but 
in time as well. Hence we struck On- 
don really this time yesterday, but 
shifting in time we arrive at this 
point quite safely. In that time Jelfel 
has shut off his energy beam, which 
has given us a safe landing. Our nor- 
mal repellers have worked and saved 
us from destruction — there no longer 
being the energy beam present to hurl 
us forward.” 

“I don’t pretend to understand your 
calculations, Frot,” I answered. 
“You’re quite right, though. The au- 
tomatic repellers have given us a 
soft landing. . .” I paused and looked 
out of the window again. “That view 
I had in Jelfel’s headquarters showed 
me all this,” I murmured. “Which 
reminds me, Ronnit made a map.” 

I pulled out the piece of paper from 
my pocket, upon which were roughly 
scrawled the details — the mountain 
ranges, the lakes, jungles, deserts, 
and the approximate situation of 
Zagribud itself. As I looked at the 
map an odd thought came to me. 

“Frot, since the time-space ma- 
chine has kept to a straight line we 
ought to have landed very close to, 
if not in, Zagribud itself, since that 
is what the beam was directed to.” 

Frot languidly rose from the couch. 
“For a time-liner pilot you amaze 
me,” he commented with refreshing 
candor. “Ondon, in the twelve hour 
gap, has turned on its axis; hence 
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•we're at a different point on the 
surface. We can perhaps follow our 
course from that map. Let’s arm our 
selves and start. . . .” 

We partook of a hasty meal, then 
proceeded about the task of equip- 
ping ourselves with provisions and 
arms for the first sojourn on this un- 
inviting-looking world. I took the 
Double Entity Machine on my back, 
and both of us kept ray guns levelled. 
Into a back section of my belt I slipped 
the Franton atom-destroyer and only 
wished I had another one with me 
for Frot. 

“It’s better to explore on foot,” I 
answered, when Frot inquired why 
we didn’t use the time-space machine 
and fly over the landscape. “This old 
bus may get stolen, and if it does 
it’s all up with us. . . . Come on.” 

' I 'HE air of Ondon was exceedingly 
dense. At first it over -supplied 
the lungs, but by taking shorter in- 
takes of breath we overcame the dif- 
ficulty. Sound seemed to be tripli- 
cated. The clank of my ray gun as 
I slipped it into position sounded like 
a chain being dropped on concrete. 
Anton Prot turned and spoke, but 
so violent was his voice he had to 
resort to whispers, and even then 
every sibilance of his breath notice- 
ably whistled. 

With heavy, dragging footsteps, 
for the gravitation was tremendous 
in comparison to that of Earth until 
one became accustomed to it, we set 
off toward the distant mountain 
range. If, as I hoped, the map was 
fairly accurate, we were making in 
a straight line for Zagribud, though 
how far ahead it was we had no 
means of knowing. 

Three quarters of an hour of hard 
progress beneath the hot, sulphur- 
yellow sun brought us to the edges of 


the yellow jungle. At close quarters 
the trees were the most unpleasant 
creations of vegetation I ever saw. 
Bilious yellow-green in shade, with 
perfectly .oval leaves of razor keen- 
ness along the edges. Our first en- 
counters with them resulted in so 
many cuts we had to steer a very 
careful course through the evil- 
smelling growth. Then suddenly Frot 
paused and pointed. 

“What’s that thing?” he asked in 
amazement. 

I stared in the direction he indi- 
cated and beheld something akin to 
a mammoth puffball rising from the 
vegetation. It expanded even as we 
watched it, then presently it began 
to emit the most extraordinary 
noise. A shrill, piping whine that in- 
creased rapidly with the moments, 
until we were forced to clap our 
hands to our ears to shut out the aw- 
ful row in the dense air. Even then 
the sound increased until it came 
through our stopped ears — distract- 
ing, head-splitting. Our brains swam 
before the intensity of it. 

Frot made dumb motions with his 
face and at last I understood. I looked 
down at a branch at my feet, took a 
step back, and then kicked the branch 
as hard as I could against the power- 
ful gravitation. More by luck than 
judgment the branch hit the puff-ball, 
and instantly it disintegrated. The 
noise ceased. 

I unstopped my ears and wiped the 
streaming perspiration from my face. 

“Great guns, what a row !” I gasped. 
“What on earth was it, Frot?” 

“Nothing on earth,” he answered 
somberly. “An Ondonian creation.” 
His keen eyes became thoughtful. 
“Death by sound, Lee. That’s how 
things work in this jungle — and why 
not? Nature always adapts itself to 
the surrounding conditions. Gravita- 
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tion here is a hindrance to speed, so 
Nature makes use of another prop- 
erty, amongst plants anyhow. The 
dense air — magnifies sound. If suffi- 
ciently powerful, sound can kill ! Let’s 
look at that thing. I’ve got an idea.” 

We went over to the disintegrated 
puffball and found it to be apparently 
only a similar species to its earthly 
cousin. A closer examination, how- 
ever, at last revealed two minute cupa 
in the heart of the thing — ^the seed 
case — ^which had been split asunder 
by the blow of the branch I had 
kicked. Nearby lay a very thin but 
amazingly tough oval of skin-like 
stuff. Putting the whole thing into 
position again — the two half cups 
with the oval between, we were re- 
warded by a repetition of the ghastly 
row, which ceased the instant we let 
the halves fall apart. 

“Lee, a great idea is forming,” Frot 
murmured. “We have a weapon here 
— and a deadly one if properly han- 
dled. Sound seems to be the one thing 
Jelfel hasn’t dabbled in yet. You see, 
these puff-balls grow very fast — the 
same as on Earth — and as they grow, 
instead of giving forth a flower and 
then dying, they tighten up until they 
shriek by these halves tightening up. 
This noise vibration results in them 
falling to pieces and so scattering 
their seeds to the wind. . . . Very in- 
teresting! What do you know about 
sound?” 

“Precious little,” I grunted. 

“Too bad. Evidently you don’t 
know that the greater the number of 
vibrations to the second, the higher 
is the pitch of the sound, and that 
the lowest sound a human can usually 


hear is thirty vibrations a second, 
and the highest twenty-five thousand 
a second?” 

“After all, we didn’t come to On- 
don to discuss sound,” I answered 
testily. “All this time I’m thinking 
of Elna — and the human race. Come 

on. . . 

“In a moment,” he replied calm- 
ly. “If I have an idea that can help 
the human race win this battle against 
Jelfel I’m going to mature it. In or- 
dinary air, Lee, sound waves travel at 
one thousand and ninety feet a sec- 
ond, in sea water at fifteen degrees 
Centigrade at four thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six feet a second. We 
may assume that the air here is be- 
tween the two velocities. . . . H’m. 
Yes, Lee, a great weapon. I think, 
with a little computation and some- 
thing that will make good magnetism, 
I can make a sound machine. I’ll go 
into the details later.” 

He picked up the core of the shriek- 
ing puff-ball and placed it in his 
pocket, tied inside his handkerchief. 
Then we started off again through the 
jungle, to come almost immediately 
face to face with an object like a 
nightmare diplodocus, only far and 
away larger. To this day it remains a 
mystery how such a mighty creature 
moved with such ease on so strongly 
gravitative a planet. 

Two immense saucer-like eyes 
transfixed us with a baleful glare. 
Somewhere back in the poisonous un- 
dergrowth a mighty tail, twitching 
with anger, snapped down saplings 
and small trees. 

Frot and I stood for the moment, 
as though paralyzed. . . , 


End op Part I 

# 

The second part of this story carries out the engrossing plot and keeps 
the strange arid erdgmatie character of Jelfel as ever, in the foregroimd. 
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LANDSCAPES OF LUNA 

By BOB OLSEN 

Cleaving the void with our rocket tubes blazing 
Hurtles our craft on its hazardous race! 

First men are we to see sights so amazing 
First of all humans to voyage through space! 

Himdreds of thousands of miles from our flier 
Swims Mother Earth in a sable-black sky. 

Blazes the svm like a huge ball of fire: 

Lima, beneath us, rolls regally by. 

Vistas unfolding: Stupendous! Enthralling! 

Sea of Tranquillity: Silvery! Rare! 

Clavius’ crater: Colossal! Appalling! 

Fretted with jewels of crystallized air! 

Far to the south loom the Liebnitz and Dorfel 
Mountains, their flanks swathed in Stygian night. 

Seven miles high thrust those jagged peaks awful 
Gilding their crowns with the sun’s ceaseless light! 

Interest? Naught are my comrades displa3dng. 

Wonder? They leave all observing to me. 

Bridge interstellar we four have been playing; 

During this hand, I’m the dummy, you see! 
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The Radium Doom 

By MILTON R. PERIL 

In this story, the east and the west meet and the atmosphere of the cosmos 
is what fiUs the tale. The only reason why we do not praise this story, is 
that it will be found to take admirable care of itself. 


CHAPTER I 
The Bas-Relief 

D r. SHEFFIELD relaxed in his 
upholstered chair, his eyes 
falling on the blaze which il- 
luminated the snug book-lined li- 
brary, from its haven in the fire- 
place. The crackling flames were a 
myriad of colors. They played noise- 
lessly with the stillness of the lore- 
stocked room, chasing each other 
along the carpeted floor, creating 
elongated flashes which seemed to 
speak to each other in understandable 
fashion. The middle-aged scientist 
watched fascinatedly the bluish taper 
of fire rise and fall amidst a curling 
consuming clutch of red; fire always 
centered his thoughts, made him 
think more lucidly. 

Now he stared into the conflagra- 
tion and gave himself over to the 
thing which occupied the foremost of 
his thoughts — had occupied it for 
many a long and tedious day. 

He had thought that the presence 
and value of the bas-relief which he 
had unearthed in the Gobi desert had 
been unknown to the general world 
outside the realm of science, but An- 
derson had just called him and told 
him that things were just about going 
to break for them. The different ar- 
chaeologists, with whom he had been 
in consultation since the uncovering 
of the gold bas-relief, had all prom- 


ised silence concerning the existence 
of it ; though they had so far been un- 
able to tear from its grasp its mean- 
ing, they all realized that it contained 
something vitally important. The lit- 
tle they had been able to understand 
stood out prominently and direly. Al- 
ways that elusive substance which 
would explain the whole thing clearly 
evaded their active and brilliant 
minds. 

To begin with, the gold carving was 
old. That much they could easily see 
and feel without being misled. The 
characters presented thereon were of 
an ancient touch. It all manifested an 
ancient civilization — but though the 
world of science knew that the yellow 
men had been civilized far back, ages 
ago, long before the white men had 
been imbued with the expansion of 
their minds, this bas-relief contained 
something which did not coordinate 
with the unearthed civilization of that 
folk. It was contrary to the general 
run of findings of that long-ago edu- 
cated people. 

That was what Doctor Sheffield and 
his associates had gathered after 
many long and interesting studies of 
that gold relic. Doctor Sheffield had 
spared no time or money to strike the 
deciphering key to this readily recog- 
nized thing of tremendous impor- 
tance, but each effort had met with 
a negative result, like the others. To 
a man like Sheffield, with the inde- 
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WUhin a few hours scores of meteor-like conflagrations were visible in the heavens above and 
all knew that they were the ships of the Martians, terraqueous eel-men 
disintegrating into uncontrollable cinders and ashes. 
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fatigable energy he possessed, espe- 
cially when something taunted him 
and refused to bow to his sharp and 
tirelessly boring mind, this snag of a 
thing aroused him to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

The fire crackled on. He broke the 
magic spell that held his eyes glued to 
that picture of living colors and 
turned to the small table at his right 
elbow, a table laden down with books, 
scripts and small fossils. Reaching 
down to the bottom drawer, he un- 
locked it and drew out something 
wrapped in swabs of cotton. Gently, 
he disentangled the gold bas-relief 
from its bed and placed it tenderly 
upon his lap, in the flare of the fire in 
front of him. 

The precious article must have 
weighed about four pounds ; and 
though it was valuable as a mineral 
it wasn’t that element which made it 
stand out so startlingly. Rising from 
the base of it were about three-score 
finely carved characters, which at 
first glance looked like old Chinese 
prints. It was a beautiful piece of 
workmanship, so exquisitely designed 
that it caught the eye and held it; 
near the edges strung a fine lace of 
woven gold, spun from the very heart 
of that rectangular substance of art; 
it seemed as if he could feel with a 
gentle finger the delicate living links 
mesh along his skin. 

H IS eyes rested upon the enigma 
which had enfolded him for so 
long, and though his alert glance 
bristled under a bank of outcropping 
brows, bristled because in his lap lay 
an unanswerable problem, he fondled 
it vrith care, and his scientific heart 
absorbed it with admiration. It was 
an object of profound art and to him, 
even though a blank puzzle, art and 
beauty went foremost into the inner 


recesses of his appreciative mind. 

There were three orderly rows of 
characters, each a supreme effort. 
Around each raised letter was faintly 
etched a small design of two spacial 
bodies in their respective orbits, pre- 
sumably two planets revolving about 
a center object, the sun. 

Doctor Sheffield gazed long and 
studiously at the thin lines. It was 
these etchings which had made the 
entire working out of the bas-relief 
an impossibility. He could decipher 
with difficulty the few characters on 
the end, but when he attempted to 
put two letters together to form some 
cohesive meaning he could get noth- 
ing. The etchings before and after 
each letter destroyed every method to 
bring about a unity of thought. If he 
could but stumble upon the true es- 
sence they intended to depict, then he 
might figure out something to it all. 
But upon an ancient carving a picture 
of two planets revolving was beyond 
him. He, nor any other scientist who 
had seen it from time to time, could 
find any key or formula which would 
explain this. 

With careful fingers he returned 
the bas-relief to its swab of cotton 
and locked it in the drawer. His large 
shoulders shrugged as he set himself 
back in the chair and dropped his 
gaze once again onto the brilliant 
glare in the fire-place. 

What did Anderson mean when he 
said that some outside person knew of 
this thing? That this same person 
held some answer to it all? He had 
seen to it that few people not within 
the pale of science were aware of its 
existence. 

He heard a step behind him and 
turned to find his man-servant ush- 
ering in a young man. His face lit up. 

“I’m glad you are here, John.’’ 

The assistant professor smiled 
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broadly. “I’m glad I am, too, Doctor. 
Have some good news for you !” 

The older man was upright in his 
chair now, his eyes lighted with in- 
terest. 

“So I understand. Sit down and tell 
me about it.” 

John Anderson took the seat prof- 
fered him by his superior, extending 
his feet toward the fire and drawing 
out his pipe. 

“You will have a visitor here short- 
ly,” he declared between puffs. “I’m 
not going to tell you anything other 
than it was a Chinaman who called 
me up about an hour ago and got me 
to arrange for this meeting. Some- 
how, Doctor, I experienced a strange 
feeling on hearing his voice over the 
phone.” He shook his head. “Almost 
as if he held the solution to it all !” 

The older man rose from his chair, 
the light of the grate being reflected 
on his countenance and animating it. 
His eyes were aglow. He walked slow- 
ly about the room, into the shadows 
and out of them, his powerful shoul- 
ders shrugging every now and then. 

He stopped suddenly. “Nothing is 
clear to me, John. There is a mystery 
here somewhere. The threads are try- 
ing to come together with some sem- 
blance of explanation but I under- 
stand them not. It’s been a void from 
the first moment my eyes fell on it.” 

He stopped before the fire and 
gazed down into its depths. For a 
long moment his eyes stared unsee- 
ingly into the heart of it, then a shud- 
der crept over him. 

“I must tell you, John, even though 
you may already feel it, I fear some- 
thing vitally wrong, so deep-rooted 
that it rips at my inner self; yet I 
can’t explain it. I am too old and too 
hardened a scientist to take stock in 
unexplained feelings, but I am suc- 
cumbing this time, mostly because 


everything looms right upon me, I 
suppose. I can speak to you, John, 
without being misunderstood. I hope 
this Chinese person of yours knows 
something, for I can’t let this thing 
creep through my marrow like this. 
It is as if something is going to hap- 
pen.” 

He let his glance fall on the young- 
er man who was smoking in the chair. 
Their eyes met; but there was no ri- 
dicule or misinterpretation in the at- 
mosphere. 

CHAPTER II 
Ti YuN’s Story 

P g iHEY might have wandered 

I into irretrievably profound re- 
cesses of thought had not the 
manservant once more made his pres- 
ence known. This time Sheffield cast 
off his cloak of revery with ill-con- 
cealed expectation and ordered him to 
bring the visitor immediately into the 
room. 

There entered into the semi-shad- 
owed library a small but wiry figure 
with a smooth crop of shining black 
hair and a pair of piercing eyes. He 
advanced with a nod to Anderson 
and Sheffield, introducing himself as 
Ti Yun. The young Chinaman was 
seated between his hosts. 

Immediately, once the light of the 
blaze penetrated the shadows and set- 
tled upon the physiognomy of the yel- 
low man offsetting his parchment-like 
skin, the eminent Doctor’s eyes crept 
to the deep ever-moving orbs of the 
man before him and he felt that his 
assistant had depicted some true pic- 
ture of him. Staring out at him from 
under those scant brows were sage 
eyes attempting to pierce his mind, 
trying to extract from him some- 
thing, something .... 

So he felt, and it was with another 
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shudder — one of those which were 
becoming quite constant with him 
now — that he snapped the feeling of 
the unknown from him and addressed 
him. 

“Ti Yun, you have aroused our cu- 
riosities. Let us be frank. What do 
you know about this bas-relief, this 
puzzling thing?” 

The small man’s eyes flashed, por- 
traying every vestige of a living en- 
tity, but his pallid yellowish skin re- 
mained inanimate. Truly, thought the 
men watching him, if ever there was 
a soulful, conscious, absorbing es- 
sence which seemed to speak for it- 
self, it was that pair of eyes. 

The Chinaman laughed noiselessly. 
“I shall be frank, thanks to you. There 
will be no gain by being deceptive 
here. I know that you have the bas- 
relief in your possession. I know also, 
though you have not the least idea 
of this, that it holds the fate of the 
world in its very center. The flesh of 
the earth is reaching the point of dis- 
solution ; it will be the greatest catas- 
trophe that ever befell it. I am not 
here to demand that ancient relic 
which you have. I am here to join 
every mind in one cause for what 
shall come. You, Doctor Sheffield, are 
a noted man of learning and thought. 
Pray that you shall be given strength 
and courage, to know what to do in 
this emergency!” 

The tension that hung oyer the 
room was heavy. The scientist 
watched the commanding vision of 
the Chinaman before him, and though 
his statements seemed stretched and 
his words appeared dilated, the Doc- 
tor did not for a moment doubt his 
assertions. It was odd. Everything 
was descending upon him with too 
sudden a force to be ignored, scorned 
or disbelieved. 

“Ti Yun,” spoke Sheffield gravely, 


“understand that I and Professor An- 
derson are eager to hear everything 
you have to say. Please do not fear 
that we may ridicule you. We are 
ready to stand at your side and assist 
you. Your honesty seems real and not 
on the surface, if I am a judge of 
character.” 

Ti Yun relaxed in the chair. “Ah, 
gentlemen, that is what I have been 
wanting to hear. I couldn’t bear to 
come to you before this, for fear I 
would be misconstrued and hooted out 
of here. I am glad that I have your 
confidence. It will make things easier, 
easier for all of us.” 

Sheffield said, “Our confidence 
comes from the fact that the bas-re- 
lief has been an insurmountable thing 
in our lives, and the possibility that 
some one may work out the true 
meaning from it are not to be set 
aside.” 

T he fire flickered and sputtered 
as a log was slowly being con- 
sumed, but nobody paid any atten- 
tion to it. Two scientists’ eyes were 
upon one thing now, the face of the 
Chinaman, Ti Yun. 

“Gentlemen,” the yellow man start- 
ed, “I don’t want to see that bas- 
relief yet. Not until I have finished 
with what I am going to tell you. 
Then it can be brought out and we 
can have the answer to it all. 

“You can readily see that I have 
forced my way to you through some 
ulterior motive. It is not a selfish one, 
that I can tell you, for it concerns 
not me alone but every living intel- 
ligent thing on this earth. You, Doc- 
tor, and you. Professor, cannot be- 
gin to realize the dreadfulness that 
lies over our heads at the present mo- 
ment. I shake myself time and again 
hoping against hope that I have been 
in the throes of a mental dream, but 
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I know otherwise. I shall not hold you 
in suspense. 

“I am a Chinaman. I was born in 
Mongolia, in a valley that is in the 
center of the great Gobi desert, which 
lies like a clutching threatening rep- 
tile, within the reach of the scattered 
yellow man ready to consume you 
once you enter its domain. Four un- 
scalable walls stand around that val- 
ley like a quartet of rows of silent 
sentinels guarding those within its 
folds from the ravages and fierceness 
of those whirling eddying sand- 
storms, from the wide waterless 
wastes. Few people know of that val- 
ley, gentlemen ; yet it is so fertile that 
we grow everything necessary for the 
personal consumption of the dwellers 
there, and the green pastures on 
which tread and browse our animals 
cannot be conceived of being but a 
bare distance from a stark aridity. 
Myself, I do not know where the wa- 
ter comes from. Many times I have 
attempted to discover the source of 
the trickling waters which course into 
our valley from the crevices of the 
vast walls, but to no avail. 

“Once in a while our people gather 
together a small expedition and wan- 
der forth from their haven unto the 
distant lands and cities of other yel- 
low men. It was during one of these 
journeys that they lost the gold bas- 
relief which your expedition found 
near the spot where the skull of the 
Peking Man was uncovered by the 
Roy Chapman Andrews expedition in 
December, 1929, the oldest skull of 
man ever found, reputed to be almost 
one million years of age. Let me tell 
you, incidentally, that it was the skull 
of one of our race. 

“However, we searched the ground 
around there for years in the hope 
of finding that bas-relief. Our expedi- 
tion had no right in taking that 


precious thing with it, for the possi- 
bility of it being lost was always ap- 
parent. We hoped to find it before it 
became too late for it to be of any 
use. We were always dreading that it 
might be forever sealed in the bosom 
of the desert by the settling blanket 
of ever-present sand. If that were the 
case, we would have to warn the 
world of the impending calamity and 
let them find out for themselves, lat- 
er, that we spoke the truth without 
evidence. We would not admit to our- 
selves that we were no more to see 
that bas-relief, upon which rested the 
security of the world. 

“And so months ago a yellow man 
told me something of your expedition 
in Mongolia. Of course I had known 
of your being there, but what he told 
me quickened my pulse. It seems that 
one afternoon just before you were 
ceasing your work there, you. Doctor 
Sheffield, wandered among a small 
scattering of petrified stumps with 
this man at your heels and pounced 
upon something which lay under a 
small obstruction. He saw your eyes 
distend, as though you had found the 
richest pearl in all the world and 
wanted to conceal it, even from your- 
self. After that day, this fellow told 
me, you seldom came out of your tent, 
only to give commands to your sub- 
ordinates who were doing the routine 
work preparatory to closing down the 
camp and starting for home. Once, he 
said, when he was passing your tent 
the wind swirled past and blew the 
flap open at the entrance. Inside, he 
saw you and Professor Anderson 
bending over a square thing that 
gleamed dully in the light. Your puz- 
zled faces were so intent upon it, that 
you didn’t notice nim. 

“When I heard that, I knew that it 
was the bas-relief you had before you, 
which had evaded the searching eyes 
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of my peopJe for so long. Even the 
ground upon which your camp had 
been pitched had been dug up many 
times. Nothing ever could stop us. 
So upon this discovery I hastened im- 
mediately to this country. I had been 
educated here, knew it well. My emi- 
nent father had prepared for the de- 
ciphering of the bas-relief when it 
woiJd be found and the dissemination 
of the danger to the world by the edu- 
cation of me here in several lan- 
guages. That is why I am so proficient 
in your tongue and mannerisms. 

“From the first I loved this coun- 
try, its physical freedom and the op- 
portunities for self-expression. I 
couldn’t get enough study during my 
stay here. I wanted to saturate my 
mind with everything, my soul with 
every desire. 

“But I was called home, needed. 
Gentlemen, when I came home every- 
thing was explained to me for the first 
time. 

“My family had been'rulers of that 
tribe of yellow men for countless cen- 
turies. That I knew. I was the only 
son, the direct heir. But I learned 
many things that, once I had begun 
to digest them, made my mind whirl 
in confusion, then in abject terror!” 

CHAPTER III 
The Ancient Horror 

T I YUN continued: “I’ll tell you 
the story as my father told it 
to me. Thousands of years ago, 
long before man had begun to utilize 
his mind for a purpose other than 
self-sustenance, when the wide land- 
scape of Asia was a fertile place and 
populated with the animals and mam- 
mals of which you now so diligently 
seek the bones and deposit them un- 
der the roofs of your museums and 
houses of learning, that valley was 


an uninhabited place. There was no 
yellov/ man. In fact, no yellow man 
exsited upon this earth. 

“The yellow man was never a na- 
tive of this earth! He is an immi- 
grant! Don’t look so incredulous! I 
am going to prove my statement in 
time. You ask how could he be an im- 
migrant and still not come from this 
earth ? Where could he have come 
from? 

“Gentlemen, the yellow man is fun- 
damentally built like the rest of the 
humans who dwell upon this mother 
earth, but he never came from this 
world. His original home is on our 
sister planet. Mars. That is where he 
comes from ! 

“Please do not doubt me. I told you 
at first that my words would seem 
highly distorted once you heard them. 
I even shelter the germ of dismay 
within me. But then, as I said before, 
I know conclusively the truth — that 
th^ yellow man, that my own ances- 
+>jrs, once roamed the land of that 
pin-point which sets so far away in 
the heavens but which is, as you will 
soon hear, so near — alarmingly near. 

“The yellow man was not the high- 
est developed form of mind on Mars; 
in fact, he was no more developed to 
that higher form which I shall ex- 
plain to you, than the mind of a low- 
er beast is to that of ours to-day. 

“Countless ages ago, as our scien- 
tists now understand somewhat, the 
planet of Mars underwent a cata- 
clysmic transition in its water sup- 
ply. According to my father, its nat- 
ural liquid resources became almost a 
nonentity, only a small portion of it 
being preserved at the poles, and it 
was, after a frantic and almost super- 
human attempt, directed into the 
large canals over the entire land, 
which had been hastily built for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 
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“But the supply was insufficient. 
The type of body that lived on and 
controlled the planet dwelled in wa- 
ter as well as on land. That body was 
in the form of an elongated eel, the 
average length being about eight to 
ten feet, and it was supported in the 
air by a score of thin but very wiry 
elastic legs which moved with rapid 
precision when it walked on the 
ground, and which folded up at the 
sides of its slimy body when it entered 
the water. These flying, walking, 
swimming eels were the highest type 
of civilization on Mars, higher then 
in mind than any form now present 
on this earth. Think of that and you 
will begin to dread the rest. For if 
they were so supreme in mind then, 
we cannot begin to comprehend their 
abilities now. It would be imaginative 
beyond words, even thoughts. 

<< A LSO, there dwelled at that 
time on Mars in conjunction 
with this super-minded eel, a race of 
people, the forebears of the present 
yellow men. At first, they were merely 
another form of life there, simple 
in mind, and following their own ten- 
dencies and inclinations, never inter- 
fered with in any way by that super 
race of eel-men. Their trails crossed 
daily without the slightest discomfort 
to either. 

“But when that drastic drain on the 
water supply was felt by both races 
and they watched the inevitable 
change of their precious liquid into 
thin vapor, the eel-men were the first 
to spring into action. With a natural 
leaning to preservation, the yellow 
men joined in and in time were hard 
at work building up those canals 
which are evident over the face of 
the planet to-day. But by joining with 
these eel-men and manifesting their 
extraordinary laboring powers they 


spelled their doom. The creatures nat- 
urally assumed an authoritative state 
over them and began to exploit their 
possibilities. They worked them to 
death, sitting aside and preserving 
their spineless bodies. 

“But the time came when the eel- 
men could not get enough liquid for 
their personal consumption and wal- 
lowing, and their scientists started in 
to discover some new means to re- 
plenish it. They looked with greedy 
eyes toward the earth and saw the 
eventual haven where they could set- 
tle down to a permanent, comfortable 
life. They constructecTa gravitational 
ship that was to take them to this 
earth. It was a simple matter for 
their developed minds to overcome 
the problem of interplanetary travel. 

“The principle of their travel, how- 
ever, depended mainly upon the exist- 
ence on this earth of some super- 
radioactive substance, which would 
act as rudder and controlling power 
for their ship once they got into this 
atmosphere. That power, which they 
had in abundance on their own planet, 
they finally discovered with instru- 
ments. It lay in enough of a concen- 
trated quantity on one spot upon this 
globe; thus they were assured of a 
safe landing. 

“But just before they embarked on 
their exploring journey, one of their 
scientists made the discovery that 
halted them temporarily. It was the 
finding that will be the eventual ruin 
and disintegration of the human race. 
It was the discovery that the yellow 
men possessed something which was 
of more value to them than any other 
liquid that they had ever come in con- 
tact with. It was the blood of the yel- 
low men, the warm life-fluid that 
coursed through their veins ! 

“It would have been better had that 
sudden orgy of blood-sucking begun 
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and ended right there, with the com- 
plete annihilation of the human race. 
Had the appetites of the terrible crea- 
tures been accorded full sway over 
their senses of mind and had they de- 
stroyed the human race once and for 
all time, it would have been a bless- 
ing to those now living, for the race 
would have been wiped off the slate 
long ago. But that didn’t happen. The 
higher minds of the eel-men ordered 
a stop to the destruction of all their 
supply of blood to be taken from the 
yellows. 

“This delayed their trip to the earth 
for a while. The yellow men were 
rounded up and put into barred and 
protected quarters to breed. And each 
eel-man was allowed only so many 
yellow men per Martian year for his 
own personal consumption, in pro rata 
with the supply. 

“According to my father, the bodies 
of the yellow men were useless to 
them after they had been used for the 
life-fluid. They were reduced to fer- 
tilizer and spread over the fields. 

“Imagine — I read the horror even 
now upon your faces — what a period 
my ancestors were going through. 
They may have been greatly inferior 
to that highly civilized mind of the 
eel-man but they harbored feelings 
and sensations that were human, 
which you and I readily understand, 
but which those godless beings never 
dreamed of. To be used on the table 
of a beast, for its personal and physi- 
cal enjoyment, was a terrifying and 
heart-rending thing. But they could 
do nothing about it. 

Martian eel-men finally 
came to the period when they 
alighted on this earth. They landed 
in the valley in Mongolia, where I 
was born, and which, as I have ex- 
plained, is the only spot where they 


could have landed, because it is im- 
mensely rich in radium, a radioactive 
mineral. They dropped their ships 
perfectly. 

“It was the age when massive mam- 
mals and other gigantic land crea- 
tures roamed about, and the Martians 
explored the earth from end to end 
and gloried in its richness. They were 
able to preserve their puny bodies 
from the vast destructive aninials 
that existed by their simple use of 
mental telepathy which had such a 
marked effect on these creatures. 
Every animal turned meekly aside 
once it came into contact with that 
unseen power. For the first time, the 
yellow men knew what a power lay 
in those slimy heads, for strangely 
enough that telepathic urge had nev- 
er been effective on them. 

“They slithered over the ground 
and glided in the water with safety. 
The space-machine had not been uti- 
lized in exploring the earth; it had 
been useless because it hadn’t ample 
projectiveness and controlling power 
from a concentrated body of mineral. 
They could come down, rise, move 
along only so far as the mineral body 
existed, but once near the outly- 
ing reaches of the radium their 
speed diminished and they finally 
had to stop for lack of control and 
returned. 

“The result of that trip to the earth 
was that the eel-men constructed 
many more ships for the purpose of 
bringing their entire supply of yel- 
low men to the earth. But something 
again delayed their task. 

“The eel-men who had made the 
journey to the earth suddenly became 
the victims of a body-racking disease 
which they couldn’t cure. It paralyzed 
their entire bodies in the end, leaving 
but an active mind in a useless hulk. 
They realized then that the earth con- 
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tained isome sort of natural foe for 
them, a microbe, and they stopped to 
consider the best means of combat- 
ting it. 

“They labored hard trying to dis- 
cover what germ it was but nothing 
they did brought relief. Finally, the 
super-minds of the eel-men decided 
upon the migration of the yellow men 
in order that they might breed in 
numbers and become useful to them 
after they had solved the problem of 
the paralyzing infection. Strangely 
enough, the yellow men had not been 
affected by any destroying germ such 
as had harmed the invaders. So more 
eel-men sacrificed themselves to the 
earth’s germ, in order that they might 
place upon their planet load upon load 
of the yellow men. 

“And thus it was that, on the last 
load, they left that bas-relief. On it 
was carved the different times when 
they would descend again, when 
Mars would be in proximity to the 
earth, and for many, many years they 
did come on those dates recorded, but 
they never stopped longer than to 
take back a large supply of their de- 
lectable humanity. Suddenly they 
stopped coming for a reason I don’t 
know. When, after a long period of 
dates on the bas-relief had passed by 
and they showed up no more, a deep 
breath of prayer was offered up, and 
they soon became a memory only, to 
the minds of the existing generations, 
though in our hearts there was etched 
indelibly an unknown fear. 

“Gentlemen! the day is near when 
that fear will flame anew ! Those 
dreadful depictions which linger deep, 
deep in the recesses of the brain lobes, 
those fantastic thoughts which are in- 
explainable shall soon crash into plain 
view. A hideous sword of Damocles 
lies over all of us ! 

“The bas-relief was kept always 


under lock and key. The house of Yun 
trusted nobody with its terrible se- 
cret. My ancestors long before had 
etched in the beautiful characters of 
their written language the meaning of 
that gold relic left them by the eel- 
men. It was done so that the succes- 
sive generations might interpret for 
themselves the positions of the differ- 
ent solar bodies. It is probably this 
which makes it indecipherable to you ; 
you can’t understand its significance. 
But there is a key-note upon that bas- 
relief that can be explained only by 
one of the house of Yun. We know, 
however, that the inhabitants of Mars 
must descend only on the time of 
greatest proximity of their globe with 
ours. It creates a greater potency for 
their ships. But the question is, when 
will they come? That I can tell only 
by looking at that gold slab. 

“So you ask how do I know that 
they will come? I shall tell you. One 
night years ago, when I was but a 
small child, I remember my father 
running into his study in an extreme- 
ly disturbed state. At that time I 
didn’t comprehend the full importance 
of it, when he said to himself, ‘They 
have come ! They have come !’ He took 
me by the arm and led me to his ob- 
servatory window. There, in the 
heavens, a black, gigantic, egg-shaped 
body floated. He watched it with pop- 
ping eyes, I with a curiously innocent 
gaze. For some reason it didn’t stop 
here, but disappeared. I recall vivid- 
ly my parent throwing himself upon 
his face and becoming hysterical with 
an outburst of prayer. I had never 
seen him like this; only the stern 
haughty ruler he had been. 

“He sent me to school in America. 
When I became mature he told me of 
his intentions. The time was very 
near, he explained, when the people 
of the earth were to mass themselves 
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against a foe who would undoubtedly 
conquer them. The eel-men would 
take what they wanted, he declared 
solemnly. We would never be able to 
combat such a superior intelligence. 
It was written in the books. 

“He showed me the transcriptions 
of his forefathers, how they had writ- 
ten of the terrible consequence of be- 
ing a man. They were all of the belief 
that the future of the human was des- 
tined to be a sacrifice upon the altar 
of a super-being. My eminent father’s 
intention was for me to disseminate 
the knowledge to the world. He sent 
me in search for that bas-relief, 
which had been lost long before, for 
on it was the date of doom! Then 
came that lucky find of yours ! 

“My father bade me go immediate- 
ly to you. I came with a trembling 
heart lest my mission be ridiculed 
in its fantasy, lest it would be herald- 
ed as a far-fetched tale, but you have 
accorded me genuine attention and I 
am content. As God has made us, I 
have spoken the truth ! That is all.” 

CHAPTER IV 
The Warning 

T he head scientist lay back in 
his chair, his hands folded on 
his breast, and stared at the 
yellow countenance of Ti Yun. The 
room had long since become cold, the 
fire being in the hearth a mess of 
charred embers. Professor Anderson 
sat silent, speechless. 

The Chinaman looked into the 
faces before him. “May I see the gold 
bas-relief?” 

Doctor Sheffield stirred into action. 
He leaned down and unlocked the 
drawer of the table at his elbow, and 
drew forth from it the swabbed, 
precious article. 


Ti Yun’s fingers reached eagerly 
for it. His eyes studied the old word- 
ing and, as though he had suddenly 
become aged on the instant, his head 
dropped on his chest. 

He said, “You know what it says 
here?” 

They shook their heads. 

Ti Yun continued, “Several prox- 
imities have occurred since that space 
ship was here last. But this bas-relief 
has not any of those dates upon it. 
The next proximity written thereon 
is — three months from now!” 

The statement galvanized them 
into action. Sheffield sprang from his 
chair and extended his hand for the 
bas-relief. “Explain it to me,” he de- 
manded. 

With both scientists about him, Ti 
Yun interpreted the meaning of the 
inscription on the relic and with shak- 
ing fingers he pointed out the spot 
where the two planets would swerve 
near each other. Both watched him 
with absorbed, lined faces. 

“Why did you wait this long?” the 
doctor cried. His face betook a hard 
look. “Never mind,” he snapped. “It’s 
no use grieving over that now. We 
must make this known immediately, 
get the heads together and fight it! 
It is our only salvation!” 

Anderson observed his superior 
striding the floor like a madman, but 
knew all the while, however, that a 
turmoil of mental effort was going 
to be beneficial. He knew that Shef- 
field had believed that tale as he him- 
self had believed it; felt, too, that 
there was no essence of untruth what- 
soever in the statements of Ti Yun. 
In the sea of their orthodox scientific 
minds, ordinarily, there would have 
been no surface for that fantastic tale 
to have anchored to as barnacles do to 
wood under water, but something had 
rung true and clear here, so genuine 
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that their hearts were being beset by 
a fear never known to them. 

Sheffield snapped on the lights 
which lit the room. Gone were the 
shadows which had accentuated the 
starkness of the tale, dissolved were 
the eerie depictions which had played 
over the dark walls. He took from a 
rack a large volume, opened it, and 
studied it intently. 

After a moment, “You are right, Ti 
Yun,” he said hollowly. “But a bare 
three months remain, until Mars 
comes within 33,000,000 miles of us. 
Three months for us to do what must 
be done!” He dropped the book and 
leaned heavily on the table with one 
hand, the other stroking his cheek 
feebly. “Heavens! We must do some- 
thing! Humanity must survive those 
ghastly creatures!” 

P ROFESSOR ANDERSON got out 
of his chair, his fine athletic form 
becoming taut. “Doctor,” he said slow- 
ly, “we must not keep this solely in our 
hands. We must call in the greatest 
minds of the world to aid in attacking 
this evil. We must all be one now, 
white, yellow and black. Nations and 
people must melt into one solidified 
unit for safety !” 

The Chinaman caressed the gold 
bas-relief gently, the thing which his 
many ancestors before him had held 
in their hands, and exclaimed, “The 
world may not accept the story and 
the truth. I am afraid we will be cen- 
sured as sensation-seeking persons.” 

“You may be right,” Sheffield as- 
serted. “But they must be told. We 
cannot withhold anything, even 
though we may be subjected to the ut- 
most ridicule. My standing, however, 
in the world of science will not be 
ignored. I shall bring over to my way 
of thinking the higher heads. They 
will see what peril lies over us. There 


is no time to be lost. We must start 
immediately.” 

And so it was done — ^the alarming 
of the entire world. Newspapers car- 
ried the stories of Ti Yun and the 
stern command of Sheffield, that it 
was the greatest catastrophe that 
could befall the earth, and within 
twenty-four hours the whole civilized 
world was staring at their possible 
eradication. 

The reaction was peculiar and 
somewhat running with the grain of 
human nature. It was partly the way 
the famous scientist had stated. The 
every-day mass read and wondered, a 
momentary fear possessing them ; 
then they paused to burst out into 
the expression that a good yarn was 
being put over on them. They read 
the narrative of Ti Yun as they 
would consume mystery tales — avid- 
ly, and presently uninterestedly. 

But to the scientific world it was 
a different thing. They demanded an 
ample and decisive proof from the 
famed and honored Sheffield, evidence 
of this fantastic presumption, and 
they received it. Sheffield presented it 
to them with the bas-relief and the 
salient features that went with it. 

Even with science on the platform 
of belief, however, the masses would 
not acquiesce to the fact that they 
were going to be used as food for a 
pack of eels, which were supposed to 
derive from Mars, and which would 
possess more mind than the worldly 
human. It was too grotesque a tale to 
be taken without a grain of salt, and 
it was pooh-poohed. Governments 
continued their oiled paths, paying lit- 
tle or no attention to it. They were 
not interested in petty troubles. There 
was a people to be governed, money 
to be earned. And as the nations 
thought and did, so followed their 
many subjects and citizens. Science 
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could evolve its own fanciful stories 
and seek out its own remedies. 

It was a hard struggle from the be- 
ginning, the scientists noticed in 
alarm. They couldn’t blame the peo- 
ple for their unbelief, it was true, for 
it was beyond the credibility of the 
ordinary run of intellects. 

The keen minds, however, got to- 
gether for the purpose of laying out 
a suitable defense and thus the days 
went by. Arguments were given pro 
and con without any end being at- 
tained. 

\ ND then one day, several weeks 
later, the earth awoke to its first 
startling realization. Just as before 
they had scoffed, so now they became 
imbued with frantic terror. 

In simultaneous reports from 
Shanghai and Tokio came the an- 
nouncement that some mysterious 
death was taking the lives of hun- 
dreds of people. In the market square 
of Tokio alone countless bodies had 
been piling up one after another from 
unseen causes. But what terrified the 
people was that, though every one of 
those bodies had shriveled up, not one 
drop of blood was left in the veins! 
Shanghai had the same story to tell, 
only in more magnifying numbers. 
People were falling in screaming 
agony, and what was left of them 
presented the same lack of the warm 
fluid that sustains life ! 

People were now clamoring for 
anything to offset that thing which 
was assailing them. In Chicago, where 
the scientists were convened, they 
flailed them for immediate action. 
Where before these men of learn- 
ing had been handicapped by the in- 
difference of their fellow-men they 
were now hounded for instant re- 
lief. 

Day and night they remained awake 


discussing violently the possible 
means of doing something. And day 
after day the wires grew hot with 
the revelation that Asia was becom- 
ing mowed down, and from an un- 
known cause. 

Then, to the horror of everyone, 
San Francisco crashed one afternoon 
into the news with ghastly ^reports, 
followed by other cities on the coast. 
It was spreading into Europe, too. 

The world rose up. Thousands had 
literally died from nothing. It was a 
profound puzzle. Surely it couldn't 
have been an unknown germ descend- 
ing suddenly upon an unwary popu- 
lace. A body was hurried with utmost 
haste to the assemblage in Chicago 
and examined. It proved devoid en- 
tirely of blood, but what brought 
everybody to their feet was the fact 
that the body had been punctured 
over the heart, two red holes being 
evident. And when word came in 
from the other centers that the other 
corpses had the same gashes over 
their hearts, then things began to 
happen. 

From the valley in Mongolia came 
the wire from Xu Yun, the ruler of 
that isolated group, that a dozen or 
more ships had landed and many eel- 
men had scrambled out and vanished 
right under their very eyes. Ti Yun 
read the telegram to the scientists 
and the worn and tiring men simply 
tore their hair. They couldn’t fight 
unseen foes ! 

While the mob below howled and 
screamed. Doctor Sheffield rose to his 
feet and spoke to the scientists. 

“It has come! The Martian crea- 
tures have been with us now, creat- 
ing havoc, and all in an invisible state. 
We have before us an example of the 
magnitude of their resources. They 
have shown what they are capable of. 

"We are at a terrific disadvantage. 
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Without knowing where our opponent 
is, we cannot defend ourselves. Our 
position is bad. And furthermore, 
Mars is not in its nearest position to 
the earth. They have come before the 
scheduled time. I can’t understand 
that.” 

Ti Yun rose to his feet. “It is writ- 
ten that they generally come in ad- 
vance only to leave quickly. Prob- 
ably it is so that they can size up the 
situation here.” 

It was an important disclosure, un- 
verified as it was, and it precipitated 
them all into a madly eager attempt 
to strike a solution to bring safety. 
Voices cracked under the strain of 
tensity. Hours ground away despair- 
ingly and wearily. Ti Yun had to tell 
his story again and again, while the 
rest tried to force from it some meth- 
od of saving themselves. He was 
hoarse when at midnight his eyes sud- 
denly dilated and he let out a screech 
of delight. It roused every one in the 
chamber and they gaped at him. 

“Gentlemen,” he bubbled almost in- 
coherent with joy, “I have it! The 
key to ever}rthing! We shall be able 
to fight this enemy to a finish, to save 
mankind!” 

CHAPTER V 

The World Prepares 

PEN-MOUTHEDLY they lis- 
tened as Ti Yun went on: 

“I am surprised that we have 
not thought of it before. It is going to 
be the most gigantic task but now it 
is our only way out. Remember when 
I told you that the eel-men could come 
to the earth only through the medium 
of that body of radium which engulfs 
the valley? There is our solution. 
Without that radioactive mineral 
massed there to propel their ships, 
they cannot land on this earth !” 


On some faces were consternation 
and befogginess at this; on others 
perplexity. Sheffield asked, getting 
some faint idea, “You mean that 
we should take the mineral from 
there ?” 

The Chinaman nodded. “Yes! That 
is our only hope. We should have 
thought of that in the first place and 
would have had ample time to have 
removed it. We must dig down those 
mighty walls that hem in the valley 
and distribute the earth all over the 
world. By doing that we shall be 
safe !” 

A Frenchman interrupted, “What 
good will it do us? They are here 
now. Even if we take away the metal 
there remain upon the earth these 
invisible eel-men. We are doomed.” 

“I think not,” returned Ti Yun. 
“This trip of the Martians is yet 
prior, two months in advance. The 
exodus from Mars will not begin in 
volume until that time, I think. For 
that length of time we shall be safe 
in so far as having to deal with thou- 
sands of the eel-men. These who are 
here usually go back and report on 
the condition of everything on our 
earth. If they follow out their past 
course, they will soon leave. But we 
must begin now to assemble every 
man available on the Gobi and break 
down those walls. We must !” 

They would have pinned their 
hopes on anything plausible and this 
made the heart beat quicker. They im- 
mediately decided on that action. In- 
stantly every government spun into 
movement and ships were com- 
mandeered to take the millions of 
eager men thenceward, for the pur- 
pose of tearing down those immense 
walls, behind which was deposited 
such vast stores of radium. 

Ti Yun’s father was placed in 
charge of the work. He had communi- 
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cated to his son, the day before, that 
the Martian ships had left, but not 
before thousands more of men, wom- 
en and children had succumbed. The 
fact that they had been forerunners 
was now a tremendous relief to all; 
it made everybody pitch in with 
abandon. 

The world gave its everything. 
From all over Europe started a trek 
toward China of the millions of men 
who couldn’t secure passages on some 
of the usual means of travel. They 
wanted to be there, to assist in any- 
thing. Factories worked day and 
night, supplying an almost impossible 
amount of shovels and picks and the 
like for the use of the men. 

Obstacles meant nothing to them. 
The brow-beating, strength-sapping 
Gobi sought to manifest itself, but 
millions of men were not to be denied. 
Lines of rails were laid on the seeth- 
ing desert, clear to the valley hemmed 
in by the great natural walls. It took 
almost no time, so fast did the rail- 
way unfold itself. And immediately 
the slow disintegration began. 

E xamination revealed that the 
radium content in the rock was 
of so great a quantity that it would 
never again be the rare mineral it 
was. No effort was made, however, to 
isolate it from the rock and earth; 
there was no time for that now. 
Work! Faster and faster! Steadily 
were the shifts of men removing the 
key which would spell their downfall 
if left in its present position. As fast 
as the men removed the rock it was 
transferred to large cars which were 
endlessly moving back and forth on 
the rails. The rock was dumped on 
ocean liners, ships of every conceiv- 
able description, and the distribution 
of it over the different lands of the 
earth was in charge of a corps of 


men. To no place was given an amount 
large enough to produce an inlet for 
those Martian ships. 

Sheffield and Anderson labored tire- 
lessly, caring not so long as their eyes 
watched their efforts slowly but sure- 
ly wearing down the resistance of the 
mighty walls. One wall was gone in 
ten days, another was slowly crum- 
bling up. According to estimates, it 
would take less than five weeks for 
everything to be finished. And then 
the earth would be free ! 

The executive council believed in 
arraying the territory as if in prep- 
aration for an attack. They did not 
dare take any chances and get caught 
napping. Big guns were set ready to 
be focused on any given point at the 
word. The district for miles stretch- 
ing around was one of seething hu- 
manity, ever-moving, ever-working. 
There was not the slightest pause. 
Even the scientific body had changed 
its residence and had moved its abode 
to the scene of action, establishing the 
laboratories at hand; they were in 
the thick of devising some devitaliz- 
ing, counteracting influence which 
would block the bombardments of the 
plentiful radium emanation, but to no 
avail. At first had been suggested a 
thick coating of lead over the hills, 
but that had been deemed inadvisable 
owing to the length of time which it 
would necessitate. 

Sheffield and Anderson had been ac- 
corded the honor by Xu Yun of stay- 
ing in the age-old abode of the royal 
family, there in the fertile valley 
which was now shedding its outward 
cloak and beginning to look at 
the threatening desert for the first 
time. 

It was here that the famous scien- 
tist viewed the massive room where- 
in were stored the scripts which had 
survived thousands of years. The 
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walls were stacked with bound books 
of all sizes, reaching up to the ceil- 
ing — an invaluable lore-covered in- 
terior. 

Doctor Sheffield removed a volume 
from the rack and tenderly examined 
it. His Iwreath almost ceased. Staring 
up at him were pictures the like of 
which he had never seen before, and 
characters which seemed similar to 
the ancient Chinese on the bas-relief. 
At some other time the discovery of 
the ancient manuscripts would have 
been a great finding, but now only a 
temporary outburst issued from his 
lips. There were things of primary 
importance on his mind. But he 
couldn’t help but delve into the mus- 
tiness of the aged papyrus with its 
wonderfully preserved markings. 
From book to book he moved with a 
wonder and scientific joy in his eyes; 
here lay volumes beyond value; the 
fact that they could have existed 
through millenniums was astounding. 
It is known that papyrus is of 
astonishing durability, not perish- 
able in a few years like common 
paper. 

There was no reading these at a 
few sittings, or even in years, and he 
paused after going through several. 

“Xu Yun,” he inquired, “which is 
the most valuable here?’’ 

The Chinese ruler smiled. “I doubt 
whether you will understand it, it 
is so old. Even I comprehend it 
not to the fullest. But there are 
drawings — ” 

From a locked drawer he with- 
drew a wrapped article. Unwinding 
it, a cord-tied mass of paper-like ma- 
terial was evident. 

Sheffield gazed at the strange tint 
which was woven into the glazed fibre 
of the paper and as his fingers felt 
it, he could almost discern an invisible 
strength beneath them. The oddish. 


green lines which crept through every 
sheet, were like living threads keep- 
ing alive an inanimate object. 

“How could these drawings be so 
life-like, so beautiful?’’ he marveled 
to himself. Then suddenly he awoke 
with a start. An elongated creature, 
its body reposing in the air upon 
many stilt-like legs glared loath- 
somely at him. Its head crept out of 
its slimy body, like a grotesque fea- 
ture coming out of a cave-like forma- 
tion. 

“An eel-man,’’ rasped Anderson. 

“Exactly,” confirmed Xu Yun. 
“The picture is perfect.” He pointed 
to the long tentacles that reached 
down from the lower jowls to flop 
against the ground. “These are the 
suckers which pierce the body and 
extract the blood !” 

They stared long at the picture of 
the creature. In their minds roamed 
the thoughts of such a blood-curdling 
animal being a superior mind and 
wandering over the face of the earth 
overriding the puny attempts of the 
earth dweller in his effort to remain 
alive. The calm and gentle peace of 
the earth came to them, the beautiful 
evenings which permeated the joyful 
heart, the loves for the brother flesh 
— all the finer and aesthetic states of 
existence gone to a destructive waste. 
Cities which had spread with the 
countless generations of inhabitants 
crumbling into a dust that would re- 
sound only to the patter of scaly,' 
filthy paws. Desiccation! 

“Good Heavens !” was all they could 
muster into expression. 

The newspapers of the world pub- 
lished that terrifying picture. It was 
enough to speak for itself, and it did, 
hideously ! Those suckers almost 
leaped at them from the paper and 
sank their cold, clammy tenacity into 
their yielding skin 1 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Martian Descent 

F rom all parts of the world sped 
messages that raged with be- 
seechings for haste. The workers 
in Mongolia were exhorted to strive 
to their capacity, and the continuous 
stream of incoming men grew in vol- 
ume until every foot of ground was 
packed. It taxed the ingenuity of the 
directors to feed that mass, but the 
world took from its own table so that 
those working might not want. Their 
only fear was that the work might be 
in vain, in spite of the announcement 
that it would not take more than five 
weeks to clear the land of those tow- 
ering cliffs. 

Mars was almost at its nearest ap- 
proach to the earth. The eel-men, had 
they desiied, could have come at any 
time now, in any number. But just as 
Ti Yun had spoken, they held their 
reins, yet. And so the days went by 
and the terrestrials held their breaths 
and subdued those terrifying thoughts 
which lay within. 

The desert was no more; it was a 
human melting pot redundant with 
humanity. Not one pause for silence. 
Every load that was carted away 
meant less strength for those Mar- 
tians. Every bit of earth that was dug 
loose meant that much increased 
closeness to freedom. 

Then came the day when the wires 
heralded the disastrous fact that a 
space flier had landed. It had hap- 
pened in the middle of the night and 
was witnessed by thousands of men, 
who immediately set up a tremendous 
uproar. 

The Martian ship came to earth in 
the middle of the valley. Sheffield and 
Anderson had at that moment been 
in the sky-room of their host, Xu Yun, 
and had been one of the first to sight 


it. With terrified eyes they watched 
it come hurtling through the heavens 
as if it were some astral body 
afire. 

“They’re here.” Shrieks rose from 
everywhere, when it crashed into the 
valley with a resounding noise. 

Instantly Xu Yun’s face burst 
into a straw-grasping look. “See !” he 
cried. “They can’t control their ship ! 
They have not enough radium power 
from the surface !” 

And it appeared as though this 
statement might be the truth. Some- 
thing had been the matter with the 
landing of the Martian vehicle ! It had 
not come down in ordinary fashion, 
but had been propelled like some 
drunken meteoric body, which caught 
itself just in time, and had broken its 
fall at the last moment. And that glis- 
tening light had been the metal of the 
ship on fire ! 

'"T^HEY were affixed, as were the 
other millions who were now 
staring at it. The ship rested in a half- 
imbedded hollow which it had 
scooped up in its mad dive. It had no 
apparent opening through which 
anyone might issue forth. For quite a 
while they watched it lethargically, 
but it remained motionless and silent, 
as if life had perished within it on 
the perilous journey through the 
earth’s unyielding atmosphere. Dur- 
ing that time no man went near it. 
Perhaps it was because they were so 
terrified that their presence of mind 
was all gone. They simply stared and 
gawked. 

Sheffield and Anderson were al- 
most convinced that enough radium 
had been transported from the vi- 
cinity. The suspense was broken by 
an Englishman who came bursting 
in. He was one of the directors of the 
entire work. 
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“What’ll we do?” he asked quick- 
ly in a strained voice. 

Sheffield raised his hand. “Don’t 
do a thing until I give the word. 
Train several guns on it but don’t 
fire until I signal. I want to see what 
will happen with that ship. Perhaps 
those Martian creatures have per- 
ished in their swift descent.” 

They watched it for longer mo- 
ments. “Let’s go over and look at 
it,” proffered Professor Anderson. 
“We might be able to study it.” 

They strode over to the ship, while 
around them countless faces were 
staring at them and at that weapon 
of destruction. Even in the night 
these men looked frightened and 
pale. 

A searchlight suddenly broke 
through and fell on it outlining it 
in every detail. It was about twenty 
feet in width and thrice as high. Tap- 
ping the outside hulk, they could feel 
no hollow sounds; it seemed as if it 
were some object composed entirely 
of solid metal. 

Anderson turned to the Chinaman 
at his side. 

“Xu Yun,” he asked, “perhaps you 
know how this thing is entered?” 

“According to a script,” the ruler 
nodded, “these open from the top, 
a narrow strip unfolding down the 
middle, which is a ladder.” 

They examined it more closely. This 
time there were quite a number of 
men around them, who were inter- 
ested in the findings of the scien- 
tists. All were silent, patiently wait- 
ing. 

“I wonder how many Martians can 
get in this,” one scientist ventured. 

. “About a score of eel-men,” replied 
Xu Yun. “This one of their small 
ones. They have massive ones for the 
transport of hundreds.” 

“Bring the men with the torches,” 


ordered Sheffield. “Everybody stand 
back !” 

The electric arc torches were 
brought forth and applied. Try as 
they did, however, they could not 
dent the metal at all. It remained 
^mune. A ladder was hauled up and 
placed against the side. The scien- 
tist ascended it slowly, carefully. 

Every eye watched him scale it 
anxiously. Nobody dared to wonder 
at the outcome ; they only stared. 

J UST when Doctor Sheffield had 
reached the top, a matter of 
about fifty feet or more from the 
ground, a sudden rumbling became 
apparent from within and immedi- 
ately everyone stiffened. Sheffield 
paused, his fingers entwined around 
the rung of the immense ladder, and 
before him he saw the top slowly re- 
volve as if on an axis, and then move 
away from the center as though it 
were an opening. 

Like a plummet, he dropped to the 
bars below him and was soon on the 
ground below. With a silent signal 
to disperse, he ran for the house, An- 
derson and the Yuns behind him. Men 
scattered in all directions. The Eng- 
lish director sped past him. 

“Fire, once the men are free of 
that ship,” the scientist command- 
ed. “Don’t wait. Get rid of it imme- 
diately !” 

Everybody disappeared as though 
by magic. Sheffield and Anderson 
were once more in the sky-room with 
the Yuns, staring at yonder ship of 
doom. 

The top slowly turned again and 
again, like a top spinning in slow mo- 
tion, and then a long strip of metal 
unfurled from the very peak of it to 
the bottom, and everything became 
quiet once again. The searchlight was 
still focused upon it, and it was plain- 
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ly to be seen. A row of steps crept 
the entire length of it, but no life 
was visible yet. 

“Why,” stormed the Doctor, “don’t 
they fire?” 

Their nerves were worn to a frazzle 
waiting for the shell to come whizzing 
over their heads to strike that ship. 
No more did they want to study it 
and its contents; freedom from its 
frightful meaning was what was 
craved. 

A movement was seen on the steps. 
Into view came a descending crea- 
ture about ten feet in length with 
limp, impeding tentacles that seemed 
to get in its way, as it labored for 
breath. It writhed as though in pain. 
The glaring white light of the beam 
made monstrous a savage head sway- 
ing from side to side. 

“An eel-man!” whispered Ti Yun 
shiveringly. And as he spoke there 
came down the steps four more of the 
creatures. 

The men were frantic. “Where are 
those confounded men at the guns? 
Why don’t they fire?” But still no 
gun shattered the stillness of the 
night. Everything was silent. The 
painful, struggling movement of the 
eel-men was noiseless. 

“The earth’s pull is too heavy for 
their Martian bodies,” Xu Yun point- 
ed out. “They’re moving around so 
that they can get used to it.” 

And it was so. They slithered along 
the ground on their many feet, their 
bodies falling on their bellies time and 
again in an effort to remain upright. 
A marked improvement appeared, 
however, after about ten minutes. 
They were able to walk on the ground 
and not struggle. During that time 
a half-dozen more of the creatures 
had emerged. 

One, who seemed in better shape 
than any of the rest, gazed around the 


land with large bulbous eyes, blink- 
ing in the merciless luminosity of the 
searchlight. His eyes fell on the one 
wall of the mountain which remained 
and he snapped his head surprisedly 
at the excavated sides. He whirled on 
the others of his tribe and something 
went between them. To those who 
watched in the dark it looked as 
though he were informing them of the 
reason for the strange action of their 
interplanetary ship. Once one of them 
broke into a throaty, raucous voice. 
Sheffield ran his hand through his 
hair with a wild look. Where was 
that shell? 

Eleven of the eel-men were now 
picking their ways over the green 
sod of the valley, gradually moving 
away from their ship. 

\ T that moment came the long- 
awaited crash of the distant gun 
and the whine of the shell as it split 
the air overhead. The explosion was 
tremendous, being so near the men, 
not ten feet away from the space 
ship. It tore a large hole in the side 
of the Martian means of travel. Shef- 
field couldn’t help but wonder at that 
time why the electric arc hadn’t been 
able to dent the metal and yet the 
shell tore it apart. Perhaps, he 
thought, it was because there had been 
an opening which had permitted the 
outer blow to crash inward without 
resistance. 

Another and another shot fell, and 
after the earth-trembling noise and 
dust had subsided there was inde- 
scribable wreckage all around. Of the 
eel-men all sight was lost. 

The gun was silenced and the men 
went forth to explore the debris. An 
exhaustive survey revealed torn and 
twisted parts of the eerie and inhu- 
man creatures, but nothing was left 
of the ship taht would aid their work 
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by the examining of it. It seemed 
very strange that the eel-men had all 
been blown to smithereens; they had 
been some distance from the ship 
which had received the brunt of the 
exploding shells. 

The directors convened immedi- 
ately and were unanimous in the 
view that the remaining hill must be 
downed, even if men had to swarm 
over it like flies and stand on each 
other’s head to get at that earth with 
its ore. 

Doctor Sheffield stated, “What we 
saw to-night, if magnified by hun- 
dreds of such machines, will mean 
quick finish for all of us. Our single 
consolation lies in the fact that the 
power of the radium is almost nil. We 
can remove that hill in a week. But 
that will be too late. It must be gotten 
rid of in two days or less. The Mar- 
tians will begin now to come in vast 
numbers. Every load taken away 
from here means that their ships will 
act as meteors without control. Let 
that be our incentive. This predatory 
enemy of mankind must perish!” 

The muscle-racking efforts were 
redoubled. Every man, his arms and 
mind already failing under the strain, 
was instilled with a new strength: 
Fear. Yet infused in them was the 
spirit of victory, for had they not 
seen with their own eyes that they 
had taken the toll of Martian prop- 
erty and life ? 

Twelve hours elapsed from the time 
of the Martian demise. The hill was 
disappearing from view as though 
vast teeth were biting off chunks of 
it. Then came the terrible announce- 
ment to the world that almost a thou- 
sand workers on the remaining nat- 
ural tower had suddenly succumbed 
in fearful agony, and that all of their 
blood had been drained from their 
veins! 


CHAPTER VII 

Man vs. Maktian 

I T was very obvious now ! The 
shells had not destroyed all of 
those creatures! They had be- 
come invisible and had escaped dan- 
ger to themselves so that they could 
coordinate their bodies with the 
greater gravity of the earth, and then 
they attacked the laborers on the 
last hill, so that there might yet re- 
main enough strength for the direc- 
tion of their fellow creatures’ ships. 

Once again the outlook of the world 
was dark, a gaping hole where their 
hearts had been. All their hopes, suf- 
fering and undertakings were to be 
in vain, then? Why should they go 
through all this miserable discom- 
fort to themselves if it would only be 
futile and they were to die ignomini- 
ously on the altar of a brutal, fiend- 
ish blood-sucker from another world? 
Should they really even attempt suc- 
cor for themselves, when it was be- 
ing tossed in their faces that nothing 
could save their skins? Why persist 
in fighting against the inevitable? 
The invisible? 

No one amongst the workers knew 
whose turn would be next to feed his 
life blood to the Martians. Yet, in- 
sanely frantic, they gave not one step 
but kept their blood-shot eyes on the 
incessantly descending picks and shov- 
els. For several hours after the mas- 
sacre they kept steadily ahead, labor- 
ing against time. During that time no 
one was touched. 

This was very strange to all. “If 
those eel-men want to exterminate all 
of us to save the radioactive power, 
they would not have stopped so sud- 
denly,” reasoned Sheffield. 

“You forget,” advised Xu Yun, 
“that they absorb the blood in their 
own bodies. They are so greedy that 
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they would not think of extract- 
ing it from a man and squirting it 
away. And they can hold only so 
much.” 

This statement was evidenced sev- 
eral hours later when an immense 
sv/ollen thing on crawling legs was 
sighted struggling away over the des- 
ert beyond the farthest outpost. 

The scientists were immediately 
transported there. Crowds of men 
followed. It must have been an ab- 
normal being, for though ten or 
twelve feet in length, it was fully 
fifteen feet high, far higher than 
any of those that had come out of 
the Martian ship. 

Ti Yun exclaimed, “He’s full of 
blood! Swollen!” 

They hastened nearer. The eel-man 
had long since become aware of them 
but it seemed to do nothing to defend 
itself. It just moved along stupefied- 

ly. 

The two long suckers which were 
dangling from around its neck were 
distended and raw, as it could be seen. 
The Martian made a movement — the 
tentacles flew out with a snap — and 
men fell back in legions. But the crea- 
ture simply turned and stared list- 
lessly at the scurrying men. This 
gesture halted the fleeing workers, 
and they pondered its apparent harm- 
lessness, then returned slowly. 

“It won’t harm us to get near him 
and study him,” spoke up Anderson. 
“Must be numb, that fellow!” 

O NCE more they crowded around 
the sluggish tracks of the Mar- 
tian. One crazed man pulled a gun 
and levelled it at the thing. Sheffield 
roared not to shoot, even as some one 
tore the weapon from him. 

This time the eel-man was angered, 
and it whirled and swung its suckers. 
It caught the nearest man in the 


stomach and sent him flying straight 
into those behind him. Again there 
was a rush for the background. 

“Let us get in front of him,” sug- 
gested Sheffield. “We might be able 
to see what happens from that an- 
gle better.” 

The two scientists and several co- 
followers made their way around the 
creature. Several men raised their 
rifles ready to fire at the least provo- 
cation toward Sheffield and Ander- 
son. 

The Martians stopped its dull 
floundering at the sight of them and 
glared malevolently at the men. Shef- 
field and Anderson felt a slight shock 
suffusing their bodies as the large 
globules of eyes focused on them, 
but nothing harmed them. Sheffield 
stuck out his hand and made slowly 
toward the beast. 

Instantly the creature halted, 
dropping its body to the ground and 
waved its head with its slobbering 
jaws from side to side. From its 
rear it slowly started to disappear, 
become invisible. The blankness 
moved toward its head, but right in 
the middle of its swelled slimy body 
it stopped. Lying on its belly was half 
a Martian! The transparency went 
no farther, even though the eel-man 
waved its head angrily from side to 
side — and then its entire body flashed 
again into view once more. Viciously 
it spat, then the suckers flailed the 
ground balefully. Again it attempted 
to become wholly transparent, but 
only the rear half succeeded. 

“The instant the creature becomes 
invisible, shoot!” ordered Sheffield. 

S OMETHING was the matter with 
this Martian, they saw. It 
couldn’t muster to its command that 
essence of invisibility. It raised of a 
sudden its inflated awesome body and 
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lashed out spasmodically with its ten- 
tacles and fastened them upon two 
men standing nearby. 

Instantly the guns roared. The 
thing dropped, and the bloated body 
started to slowly disgorge its accu- 
mulation of blood, which poured out 
in a putrefying horrible mess. The 
stench grew so unbearable that it was 
all Sheffield and Anderson could do 
to hack those vicious suckers from 
the victims and drag them out of the 
range of the fumes without being 
overcome themselves. 

The injured men were taken away 
to be treated, and Sheffield offered up 
the explanation : 

“There is the reason those crea- 
tures couldn’t become invisible and 
continue with their destruction. They 
have attacked in few numbers but 
consumed so much blood that it has 
made them sluggish. It is apparent 
that the human blood’s composition 
will not become coherent with invisi- 
bility like the rest of their bodies. 
And transparency is their chief 
weapon against us.’’ 

This one encounter brought joyous 
tears to the face of the anxious world, 
for it proved that satiation of the 
earth-man’s blood would be their 
own undoing. Men, women and chil- 
dren shrieked with delight. 

Orders were given to anyone see- 
ing any visible Martian to shoot to 
kill instantly. Man could expect them 
to be revealed now owing to their 
tremendous store of blood which di- 
lated their bodies so grotesquely. And 
within several hours several more 
of the lethargic creatures had been 
killed, as they were struggling with 
their loads of blood over terra firma. 
The news of it caused the workers ta 
scream with j^^^ality and serenity 
for the first time in many weeks, even 
as they put forth their last ounce of 


energy to remove the remaining rock 
and earth. 

And then another one of the space- 
ships landed. The men gazed at it 
transfixedly as they saw it come 
shooting down into the valley and 
force a pit in the ground half as big 
as itself, but their fears left almost 
as quickly when the dust had settled. 
Its metallic hulk was a glistening red 
and it had been beyond control. They 
swarmed about it but drew back sud- 
denly in alarm. 

The top was revolving with mani- 
fest speed, as though those inside 
were crazed with the desire of being 
out of its burning interior ! The strip 
which concealed the steps was un- 
folding with rapidity. Men scat- 
tered like rodents, and the cry went 
up, “Fire! Fire!” 

Ti Yun was the last one to leave 
the vicinity of the ship, but just 
as he departed an eel-man came tum- 
bling down and caught him around 
the neck with one of his undulating 
suckers, jabbing the other meanwhile 
into his heart. A few had witnessed 
this and turned to come back to his 
assistance and rescue. 

But a shell interrupted their ef- 
forts at that moment and fell upon 
the scene amid a terrific disruption, 
and a confused spray of debris fell 
among them. Another shell fell near- 
by, completely demolishing the home 
of the Yuns. 

Xu Yun, watching, raised his yel- 
low scrimpy arms to the heavens 
above and clenched them. His face 
was contorted into an unimaginable 
'ache, then metamorphosed into a re- 
signedness. 

Twenty-four hours later the last 
load of earth had been removed from 
the vicinity, and the world of living 
men breathed a genuine prayer of 
thanks. Within a few hours scores of 
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meteor-like conflagrations were visi- 
ble in the heavens above and all knew 
that they were the ships of the Mar- 
tians, terraqueous eel-men disinte- 
grating into uncontrollable cinders 
and ashes. All through the hours 
those below watched the brilliant 
spectacle of fireworks aloft. One, a 
massive thing hundreds of feet long, 
came as far as the ground, describ- 
ing a gigantic parabola as it weaved 
crazily through the earth’s atmos- 
phere and crashed, a flaming mass 
which fell into a crowd of men, kill- 
ing many of them. 

Each hour with its record of 
streaming meteors was written in 
the newspapers, and each word 
seemed almost to jump from its bed 
of print, in gratitude that the human 
race had won its greatest battle, that 
an unearthly creature had been re- 
pelled. 

But everything was not yet over. 
There were those monsters which 
were still upon the earth, still getting 
over their huge consumption of blood. 
They were a problem to deal with. 
Everybody turned out into the des- 
ert and hills armed with guns of all 
shapes, and makes, weapons of every 
sort. Five were found trying to hide 
themselves and were disposed of im- 
mediately, their deflating bodies cre- 
ating an odor that drove all away. 
But the good work had been finished. 
The world was safe. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Shrinb 

T he MONGOLIAN country 
around that valley, amid the 
unsurpassed rejoicing of all 
peoples, was transformed as a final 
gesture into a beautiful land, com- 
memorating the many who had per- 


ished so that their fellow-men might 
be saved from the ravages of a Mar- 
tian monstrosity. 

One evening, in the newly con- 
structed abode which Xu Yun called 
his home, the two scientists, Sheffield 
and Anderson, sat at a table, with 
the bas-relief of gold lying before 
them. The Chinese ruler reposed on 
a chair and gazed at the relic remi- 
niscently. 

“This, gentlemen,” he uttered soft- 
ly, “has saved humanity for pos- 
terity. Without this bas-relief there 
would have been a void on this plan- 
et now. Instead of love and peace go- 
ing hand in hand upon the face of 
this globe, there would be only a hell 
in which would gloat a slimy creature. 
Many souls have gone from here to 
pave a smooth path for generations 
to be born unfettered. Mine among 
others!” His head dropped. 

Doctor Sheffield lay back and his 
thoughts went back to the day when 
he had found the gold thing. All of 
the ensuing, unbelievable things which 
had happened since then ! Through it 
all stood foremost the face and form 
of the young Chinaman who had been 
born a son of a ruling house of peo- 
ple who had been civilized long be- 
fore the white man; Ti Yun, the man 
whose parent sat now at his side, 
but whose ancestors had once roamed 
the lands of the planet. Mars; Ti Yun, 
whose greatest desire and purpose 
was to see the earth saved from a 
ghastly fate, and who had given his 
life and blood to that end. , . . Ti 
Yun. ... 

The world went back gradually to 
its routine, of course, but it was im- 
possible for it to forget in any degree 
what it had just gone through. 
Perhaps in the years to come those 
new generations would read of it and 
marvel, but it was for the present to 
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carry in their hearts always those 
emotions which had once spoken so 
dreadfully. 

The name of Ti Yun became a 
household word of reverence. It was 
one spoken with softness always. And 
in their yearly pilgrimages to the 
now-gorgeous gardens of that fertile 
land in Mongolia, the millions bend 
down on their knees before the beau- 
tiful shrine which rests on the spot 


where that Martian ship went up in 
splinters and dust with Ti Yun in the 
clutch of an eel-man, and the eyes 
read with abated breath the epi- 
taph: TI YUN 

He Lived for Others, and Died that 
Others Might Live 

And atop the inscription, set neat- 
ly in the head of the monument, is 
the gold bas-relief. 


The End 


Science Questionnaire 

1 . How many poles has the earth? (See Page 11) 

2. How is the exact location of an axial pole of the earth determined? (See Page 11) 

8. How is the location of the magrnetic pole determined? (See Page 11) 

4 . Does the imaginary line connecting the magnetic poles pass through the center 
of the earth? (See Page 12) 

6. How many polar seas are there? (See Page 12) 

6. What are leads and floes of the polar sea? (See Page 12) 

7. What is the nature of the area surrounding the south pole? (See Page 12) 

8. Are there animals on the south polar continent? (See Page 14) 

9. What may be called the most curious of all birds? (See Page 14) 

10. What is the grampus? (See Page 14) 

11. What is two point type? (See Page 22) 

12. What is a myriad? (See Page 28) 

18. What would compare in energy with a tenth of a milligramme falling with the 
velocity of light? (See Page 46) 

14. Verify the correctness of the problem on page sixty-one. (See Page 61) 

16. What is the relation of the vibrations of matter to sound? (See Page 64) 

16. What is the range of human audition in sound vibrations? (See Page 64) 

17. Has sound the same velocity of transmission in all mediums? (See Page 64) 

18. What is the law of the reflection from a plane surface? (See Page 68) 

19. What is the relation of strain and stress? (See Page 73) 

20. Which is more durable, paper or papyrus? (See Page 90) 
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Blue Beam of Pestilence 

By EANDO BINDER 

The author, Eando Binder, gives us a story from the astronomical view- 
point, carrying his characters to the most interesting cosmos. We know 
that this story will be very warmly received by our readers. 


CHAPTER I 
War Declared ! 

I T was in the Sikka 444"' that the 
inhabitants of the various worlds 
of the solar system suddenly be- 
came aware of the Blue Beam from 
outer space which threatened to de- 
populate that thriving community of 
worlds. Like a sword from Heaven an 
arrowing beam of visible blue light 
shot from the void and lighted upon 
Pluto, the outermost of the planets. 
The Plutonians, small, sensitive-eyed 
rational creatures that looked like 
Earthly spiders, were greatly an- 
noyed by that bright light which 
shone in their delicate eyes unremit- 
tingly, every hour of the day. They 
sent in a complaint to the Solar Coun- 
cil on Earth to ask that the matter 
be investigated, as it was seriously 
disturbing their industry and ability. 

Two Earth-days later the alarming 
news came in from distant Pluto that 
the Blue Beam was not merely both- 
ersome but insidiously dangerous, 
for already the inhabitants were be- 
ginning to die off, gripped in the 
throes of a mysterious malady that 

*NOTE — ^ihe Sikka, time standard of the solar sys* 
tern, was eleyen years and three months of earth time. 
The new time system replaced all local syatesna of the 
different worids in 2556 A.D. Therefore the first eleven 
years and three months of time atitr 2556 A.l>. be- 
came the Sikka One of the solar system. However, each 
of the worlds still retained and often used their own 
time-hallowed systems of computing the passage of 
time. The Sikka was based on the sun-spot cycle of 
the cwtral hraUnary* 


came with the Blue Beam. Then the 
Solar Council, which had been pon- 
derously deliberating its first move, 
sprang into action under the impe- 
tus of that new fatal development. 

From Earth and from all the other 
worlds, the mystifying light from the 
void could be seen as a solid-looking 
blue shaft, extending from Pluto 
(which was itself invisible to the 
eye of anyone on the minor planets) 
out into space till it was lost for dis- 
tance in the region of alpha-Centauri. 
That it was not ordinary light was 
quickly apparent, for then it would 
have been invisible to any except the 
Plutonians. It must he some new and 
astounding type of radiation that 
could so affect the ether as to make 
it a reflecting medium as well as a 
carrier. 

As soon as the Blue Beam came and 
the different worlds saw it in their 
night skies, a general feeling of un- 
rest overwhelmed the solar system. Its 
very sight struck a nameless terror 
in the minds of everyone from Pluto 
to little Mercury. Its uncanny visi- 
bility, its persistent duration, and 
its mysterious origin sounded a note 
of dire calamity throughout the So- 
larian Empire. And it stuck to Pluto 
like glue, bathing it in a ghastly blue 
glow. 

The Solar Council’s first move was 
to send a delegation of renowned sei- 
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Side by side, like two inseparable parts of one object, the gigantic spheres leaped away from 
the solar system. Their hulls were pure diamond as protection against the 
Blue Beam should U be directed against them. 
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entists to Pluto to investigate the ter- 
rifying phenomenon. These men, as- 
tronomers and physicists, traced the 
beam back into space and found it 
coming from a star in the regions 
near alpha-Centauri, but much farther 
away. This brought a sigh of relief 
to the citizens of the Solarian Em- 
pire, for it absolved the Centaurians 
from the blame; which was weD, in 
view of the fact that these people 
had attacked the solar system only 
a hundred Sikka before. They had 
been repulsed and the two empires 
had made a peace treaty. Everyone 
felt glad that after all the Centau- 
rians had not broken their promise. 

The star from which the beam 
originated, the delegation found, was 
188 light years away (Earth measure- 
ments). It was a small sun as suns 
go, being but twice the volume of 
Sol. It was known to astronomers as 
CX-88. 

In two more Earth days the public 
news-broadcasts blared forth a par- 
alyzing tale of woe that centered on 
luckless Pluto. Half the Plutonians 
had died miserably and wantonly 
from the Blue Beam. A storm of rage 
swept over the Solarian Empire. 
Each of the worlds sent in a pointed 
message to the Solar Council that 
that body must act, and act soon 
and decisively. Accordingly, the 
Council, somewhat slothful after 
many Sikkas of quiet and peaceful 
times, shook itself free from lethargy, 
and drafted a group of the most emi- 
nent scientists from every world. 
These savants were sent to join the 
initial body of investigators. Their 
purpose was to save the rest of the 
Plutonians and to solve the mystery 
of the Blue Beam. 

They fell to with a will and found 
out certain things about the Blue 
Beam, but they were powerless to 


save the Plutonians. The inhabitants 
of Pluto died, billions upon billions 
of them. Only those who had been 
on other planets at the time, or had 
left their homes the first day the 
beam appeared, lived to carry on the 
race. Strangely, none of the other 
peoples, whether Martians, Telluri- 
ans, Venerians, or any others, were 
affected by the Blue Beam. They who 
were left on Pluto, what few there 
were on the planet at the time, were 
to bury the masses of dead. 

Then, as if the senders of the ray 
knew exactly what had happened, 
the beam flicked lightly away from 
grieving Pluto and darted accurately 
on Neptune, like a striking snake. 
At first the Neptunians were panic 
stricken. Then they were reminded 
that the Blue Beam could affect only 
Plutonians and thereupon they 
breathed in relief. But a short-lived 
respite that was ! 

I N two more Earth days the Nep- 
tunians began to die off with the 
same symptoms that had marked the 
perishing Plutonians, Then it was 
that the Blue Beam was seen to be a 
little darker, to have a little more 
color to it. It now was fatal only to 
Neptunians, leaving untouched all 
other races, even the few surviving 
Plutonians that had migrated to Nep- 
tune to escape the beam, when it had 
bathed their world in its baleful 
glow. 

All through the Solarian Empire 
echoed the terrifying naked truth 
about the Blue Beam. Its purpose was 
no longer a mystery. Some alien in- 
telligence on CX-88 was systematical- 
ly wiping out all life in the solar 
system, starting from the outermost 
planet, Pluto, and working inward. 
It staggered the mind to understand 
how a beam of energy of some sort, 
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traversing 188 light years of space, 
could unfalteringly light on a tiny 
mote in fathomless space and de- 
stroy its rational life in some six or 
eight Earth days. 

Rapidly the dormant fighting in- 
stincts of the peaceful Solarian Em- 
pire were aroused. Then it was war 
of a sort! A remote control invasion 
sure to be followed by actual inva- 
sion once the Empire had been almost 
completely depopulated ! 

The war-cry rang through the 
ether, spreading from planet to plan- 
et like a fire-brand, until a great and 
united system of planets shouted in 
one stentorian voice: “Retaliation! 
Vengeance! Death to CX-88!” 

The Solar Council heeded the call 
and met on Earth eighteen days aft- 
er the appearance of the devastating 
Blue Beam, for a war program. 

Siglo Albermarle, Supreme Head 
of the Solar Council, an Earthman, 
called the meeting to order. He swung 
his keen blue eyes about the array of 
television screens, in each of which 
was framed the face of one of the 
Solar Council members. Beside him 
sat Toom V-3-X-44 of Jupiter and 
Uaaii-23 of Venus, who had chosen 
to attend the War Council in per- 
son. 

The progress of the War Council 
would be carried to every nook and 
corner of the Solarian System by 
super-radio and television* so that 
every citizen of each world would 
know exactly what was to be done 
in this crucial matter. 

“Fellow Councilors and citizens of 
the great Solarian Empire of Sikka 
One to 444 !” began Albermarle. “We 
are threatened with utter and abso- 

*NOTE — Super-radio and television operated by 
ap;Mded op etheric vibrations which travelled at a 
million times the speed of ligrht, thns eliminating the 
time drag that would accompany radio communica- 
tion between planets with ordinary vibrations of the 
ipeed of light* 


lute extinction by the Blue Beam 
from CX-88. Thrice before have we 
been attacked from outer space and 
thrice have we been victorious. But 
those other attackers came in space 
vehicles, so that we had something 
tangible to battle. Here we have but 
a Blue Beam! That will call for new 
methods, new ways to protect our 
glorious Empire. We will hear first 
the report of the scientists who have 
been to stricken Pluto and Neptune.” 

The spokesman of the scientists, 
a pudgy, kangeroo-like creature of 
Mars, reported as follows : 

“The Blue Beam, to leave out all 
technical terms, is a new type of 
ether vibration travelling, according 
to our measurements, instantaneously. 
We have attempted to shield it off, 
but it penetrates all materials of any 
reasonable thickness. Only diamond 
will stop it, but that does not help us 
a bit, as no planet could be entirely 
shielded with that material, which 
is rare in nature and not very easy 
to manufacture in large quantities. 

“The effect of the Blue Beam is to 
coagulate the colloids of the brain 
so that the victim first loses sanity 
and then is brought by paralysis to 
complete incapacity. Death follows 
rapidly. As the colloids of the brain- 
structures of each planetary people 
are markedly different chemically, 
the Blue Beam can affect only one 
race at a time. 

“In behalf of my collaborators, I 
state here and now that we can do 
nothing more than we have done al- 
ready to circumvent the diabolical 
Blue Beam. We have busied ourselves 
in the last week of Earth-time in 
promoting the migrations of the Ura- 
nians to other planets in an attempt 
to save them from annihilation, for 
they will be the next in the path of 
the Blue Beam. That is all.” 
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There was a hushed stillness. The 
report of the scientists had suddenly 
revealed the complete helplessness of 
the Solarian Empire. Science had as 
good as admitted defeat. What could 
the People do? 

“You have heard the report of the 
scientists,” said Albermarle slowly. 
“It is obvious then that we are 
doomed to virtual extinction if that 
Blue Beam continues to stab from 
the dark void as it has for eighteen 
Earth days already. Pluto and Nep- 
tune are practically lifeless worlds. 
Uranus will next succumb. 

“But we will forestall the Blue 
Beam. Already half the Uranians 
have moved to other worlds and been 
replaced by other races. When the 
beam strikes Saturn in the near fu- 
ture, we hope to have all the Saturn- 
ians safely away from their native 
world. We will continue to do this 
shuffling of people, despite the hard- 
ships and inconveniences entailed, till 
further plans can be made.” 

"DUT even as Albermarle finished 
^ a new voice burst into the air. 
It was the Planet Radio Station of 
Mercury. 

“Councilors of the Solarian Em- 
pire and Peoples of the Nine Planets ! 
But a short time ago the Blue Beam 
swung away from Neptune, but in- 
stead of lighting on Uranus as we all 
thought, it has engulfed our world, 
Mercury ! Already my people are 
screaming in fear and insanity. We 
are unprepared, thinking we would 
be the last to be attacked by the Blue 
Beam. My people will die almost en 
masse !” 

A series of television images looked 
at each other in horror. Audible gasps 
arose from several throats. The Mer- 
curian Councilor fainted dead away, 
and his screen became blank. 


“Master Albermarle!” rang out a 
deep, resonant voice. Eyes one and 
all turned to Toom V-3-X-44, Coun- 
cilor from Jupiter. Twelve feet high 
he towered, a thin, stalk-like crea- 
ture with three legs arranged like a 
tripod, and four long blade-like arms. 

“Master Albermarle and Fellow 
Councilors!” he boomed like a can- 
non. “It is useless for us to attempt 
to circumvent the Blue Beam by 
shiftings of populations. That the in- 
stigators of the beam know our every 
move is evidenced by this last news 
we heard — ^that Mercury and not 
Uranus, became the next victim. 
Even if we shuffle our populations a 
thousand times, and mix them up on 
every planet, the senders of the Blue 
Beam will fiash their lethal ray on 
each planet in turn, attuning it to the 
different races alternately, thus ac- 
complishing their original aim.” 

The Councilors looked from one to 
the other in despair. The words of 
Toom were only too true! 

The Jovian’s reverberating voice 
went on: 

“No, fellow citizens of the great 
Solarian Empire. We cannot hope to 
survive by fleeing from one planet to 
another and hiding behind one an- 
other’s bodies. There is only owe way 
to save the Empire. We must send 
our warships to CX-88 and fight the 
menace in his lair!" 

There was a moment of awed si- 
lence. Then a unanimous shout arose 
from the Councilors. “Toom is right! 
We must go to the lair of the Blue 
Beam!” 

Toom wrapped his arms around the 
post which stood before his television 
cell, in the typical Jovian way of 
“sitting down,” and nodded to Alber- 
marle to resume the command. 

“Then it is decided,” said the 
Earth Councilor, “that we will at- 
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tack CX-88. With the armament de- 
veloped in the last invasion, the War 
of the Binary Sun, we are well pre- 
pared to launch such an attack. One 
major problem arises immediately, 
however. CX-88 is 188 light years 
Earth-time away. With our present 
space warships, it will take so long 
to get there that perhaps the Blue 
Beam will finish its deadly work be- 
fore we can demolish the projector!” 

There was a deep, painful silence 
following these words. 

Then Uaaii-23, Councilor of Venus, 
stirred from his immovable position 
and spoke. He was a semi-crystalline 
creature built up in series of proto- 
plasmic sinews and silicic hexahe- 
drons, but three feet long in greater 
length — a transition product be- 
tween the crystalline silicon people 
of Mercury and the amorphous car- 
bon people of Earth. Having no vocal 
chords, he spoke by means of an intri- 
cate mechanical contrivance operated 
by his thoughts. 

“Master Albermarle and Fellow 
Councilors. I wish to report that the 
scientists of Venus have perfected 
a new type of space-engine which can 
develop a top speed of ten thousand 
times the speed of light! It has not 
yet been presented to the Interworld 
Traffic Council because the inventors 
wished to experiment with it first. 
However, in this time of need, the 
new engine will be immediately 
placed at the disposal of this Coun- 
cil.” 

A murmur of approval echoed 
from the television screens as the 
metallic voice of the Venerian ceased. 

“Good,” said Albermarle. “With 
this new engine we will yet be able 
to save the peoples of the Solarian 
Empire. However, we must put 
through our plans and launch our 
war-fleet as quickly as possible, for 


every extra delay means many more 
millions of lives lost. 

“Whom will we invest with the 
commandership of the expedition?” 

A piping, whistling voice came 
from one of the screens. 

“Fellow Councilors, whom better 
can we find to lead us in war than 
the one who leads us in peace? I 
mean none other than Siglo Alber- 
marle !” 

“Siglo Albermarle !” rose the unan- 
imous shout from the Councilors. 

“And for second and third com- 
mands,” went on the piping voise, 
“the sagacious Toom of Jupiter and 
the magnanimous Uaaii of Venus!” 

Another unanimous shout signi- 
fied assent. Invested with supreme 
command, Albermarle quickly out- 
lined a program, helped at times by 
Toom and Uaaii. The Solar Council 
adjourned after a full Earth day of 
discussion with a complete war-pro- 
gram worked out. 

CHAPTER II 

The Enemy Appears 

E ight Earth days after the 
meeting of the Solar Council 
to initiate a war-program 
against CX-88, the warships of the 
Solarian Empire were ready to leave. 
In that time the pestilential Blue 
Beam had destroyed the Mercurians 
in vast numbers, leaving only the 
pitiful few of the crystalline silicon 
people, who had managed to escape 
from their planet. The Venerians, 
fearful of being the next victims, 
left their planet in legions, swarm- 
ing all over the Solar System. Surplus 
populations, guided by the hastily 
authorized Migration Commission, 
were transferred to stricken Pluto 
and Neptune. 
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“Citizens of the great Solarian Em- 
pire!” said Commander Albermarle 
in his farewell address. “Your bur- 
den is mighty, but in seven Earth 
days our ships will be within strik- 
ing distance of the enemy. Be of good 
cheer and remember that the powers 
of the Empire will blast upon the 
senders of the Blue Beam, if your 
tribulations seem more than you can 
bear. We go, people of Sol — ^to avenge 
our murdered brethren I” 

A mighty cheer rose from the tril- 
lions of throats, a cheer that Alber- 
marle could not hear as he stepped 
into the near-by warghip. But he 
knew without asking that on him and 
his followers depended the future 
continuance and welfare of the Em- 
pire. 

Two gleaming, sparkling warships 
arose from Earth and shot into the 
void. They composed the “fleet” of the 
Solarian Empire. Side by side, like two 
inseparable parts of one object, the 
gigantic spheres leaped away from the 
solar system. Their hulls were pure 
diamond as protection against the Blue 
Beam should it be directed against 
them. Evenly distributed over the sur- 
face of the sparkling hulls were alter- 
nate rows of short metal tubes, small 
copper globes, and steel-blue funnelled 
apertures. A highly-advanced, coop- 
erative group of scientists had put 
forth every bit of knowledge at their 
command in the making of the two 
ships. They were storehouses of al- 
most invincible power. 

As the Venus engines, utilizing 
atomic energy, drove the warships 
into the void. Commander Albermarle 
contacted the sister ship, whose com- 
mand had been entrusted to Toom and 
Uaaii jointly. 

“I have here first hand information 
of the planetary system of CX-88, as 
compiled by the astronomers of Titan, 


sixth moon of Saturn. The star CX-88 
has three separate groups of planets, 
each in a different plane in space. The 
planets total fifty-six. On one of them 
must be the projector of the Blue 
Beam. It shall be our task to determine 
which of the satellites of CX-88 car- 
ries that projector.” 

Toom’s flower-like face swayed 
slightly in the television screen. “In 
other words. Commander Albermarle, 
no easy job.” 

“I am afraid not,” agreed Alber- 
marle. “However, we can do nothing 
as yet. We must await fifrther de- 
velopments.” 

“Wf can^ await them in full con- 
fidence though,” came the mechanical 
voice of Uaaii from beside Toom. “For 
whatever betide, these two ships of 
ours will carry us through victors. 
There are only two types of energy 
that can aflfect us at all. It is doubtful 
if the enemy has either of them.” 

“I am not sure of that point,” said 
Albermarle, shaking his head. “A race 
of intelligent creatures that can pro- 
ject a colloid coagulating beam 188 
light-years in our Earth measurement 
through space might conceivably have 
one or both of those energies avail- 
able.” 

The two ships careened by Alpha- 
Centauri four hours after their de- 
parture from Earth. A message of 
cheer shot to them from that sun. The 
Alpha-Centaurians expressed regret 
that under the circumstances they 
could not offer any material help to 
their allies, but that should the enemy 
come out victor and continue their 
diabolical Blue Beam exploits in the 
Solarian Empire, they, the Alpha-Cen- 
taurians, would take steps to save the 
Empire from absolute extinction. 

Albermarle sent back a message of 
thanks, but there was a curl of scorn 
on his lips. He knew that the Alpha- 
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Centaurians would lift no finger to 
help the Solarian Empire, unless in the 
act they themselves would be bene- 
fited. 

The trip through space settled down 
to monotonous routine. While Com- 
mander Albermarle slept, his second 
in command, one of the queer squat, 
creaking Mercurians, Xixxus by name, 
attended to the light duties of head 
man. Composed of interlocking silicic 
ligaments of crystalline texture, he 
was a slow-moving, tireless creature 
who required no sleep. His ten mirror- 
like eyes burned with a fierce fighting 
lust against the people of CX-88, for 
the memory of his fellows dying in 
the throes of insanity and paralysis^ 
had burned deep into hie rock-like 
brain. 

It was on the second Earth day out 
that the first test of strength with the 
enemy occurred. Commander Alber- 
marle had been gazing moodily out at 
the vista of blazing stars set in a pool 
of soft purple-black, when his chest- 
phone buzzed and burst into words. 

“Commander Albermarle. Pilot 
room speaking. The Blue Beam has 
left Mercury but instead of lighting 
upon some other planet, it is now cen- 
tered upon our two ships out here in 
space !” 

Almost immediately Toom’s face ap- 
peared in the television screen. There 
was the suggestion of a smile on his 
slit-like lips. 

“The enemy thinks to bring insanity 
and death upon us, not knowing we are 
well protected behind diamond hulls.” 

“I only hope,” answered Albermarle, 
“that they keep the Blue Beam center- 
ing on us whom it cannot harm, rather 
than on the worlds of the Empire.” 

H owever, after six long Earth 
hours of this strategy on the 
part of the enemy, during which time 


the ray changed from dark blue to 
purple blue and finally to sky blue, the 
Blue Beam left the warships and 
swung majestically, threateningly, 
back to the Solar System. 

The message came from the Empire 
allmost immediately that Jupiter was 
now being bathed in its eery, fatal 
glow. 

Toom’s face appeared suddenly in 
the screen, contorted in a vast rage. 

“Oh, that we could close the distance 
between us in a trice,” he boomed ve- 
hemently. “That we might sooner 
come to grips with that hellish race of 
CX-88 ! MY people — ^now they are to 
feel the poisoned effect of the insidious 
Blue Beam !” 

“It will not be so bad with your 
people,” said Albermarle consolingly. 
“A large number of them were moved 
to other planets by the Migration 
Commission in preparation for such an 
occurrence.” 

Uaaii’s metallic voice tolled bell-like 
as Toom bowed his leafy head in resig- 
nation and stepped aside. 

“We have come to grips with the 
enemy. Let us hope that we shall 
emerge as unscathed in future tussles 
as in this first affair.” 

Space was a queer sight to the war- 
riors who dashed through the ether 
at the furious rate of ten thousand 
times the speed of light. In back noth- 
ing could be seen, for the light rays 
were left far behind. It was the vast 
chilling emptiness of a bottomless pit. 
To the side and up ahead the stars 
shone with colorful intensity, subtly 
altered from their appearance when 
seen from a planet. There were also 
blinding flashes straight ahead as the 
probing disintegrator beams puffed 
into atoms the wandering stones of 
the void to prevent them from col- 
liding with the ships. At times a star 
grew to a disc and then a ball, sending 
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its bright rays to the twin spheres, 
lighting them up like two scintillating 
jewels. 

Inside the ships there was a deathly 
silence, for the engines were silent in 
operation. Queer figures stalked about, 
each astoundingly different from the 
other in outward form, yet all burning 
with the same purpose. Citizens they 
all were of the great Solarian Empire 
and they had but one aim. One hun- 
dred creatures there were in each 
ship; two hundred souls altogether 
from some twenty-two different 
worlds* of the Empire. Many of them, 
whose life spans measured all of 500 
Earthly years, were veterans of the 
War of the Binary Suns, when the 
people of Sol had successfully resisted 
invasion from outer space. Once again 
they were fighting for their glorious 
Empire ; they spent much time peering 
ahead, waiting for the enemy to ap- 
pear. 

Four Earth days out, which was 
half way to CX-88, Albermarle gave 
the order to build up the protective 
screens. As the skillful operators 
manipulated the controls, the mists of 
bound electronic forces swirled around 
the two ships. A low hum came into 
being inside the craft, a song of power. 
Then the protective screens took form 
as vague shimmering shadows and 
locked about the ships like the moth- 
ering wings of some gigantic benign 
being. 

It was well that this was done for 
at the end of the fourth day a soft 
yellow ray shot viciously from CX-88 
toward the avengers. It splashed 
liquidlike on the electronic screen, sent 
probing fingers of yellow all around 
for an opening, then flickered out, 
destroyed by the screen forces. Again 


*Not« — ^Many of the moons of the planets carried 
distinct races of ntional beinra, especially theee of 
Saturn and Jnpiter. 


and again the enemy sent that yellow 
ray at the two speeding globes and 
each time it came it splashed more 
and more thickly on the screen. 

Toom’s figure appeared in Alber- 
marle’s television screen. There was 
unmistakable sardonic glee on his 
face. 

“The enemy is beginning to tremble, 
I think. We have warded off two of 
their most powerful forces already.” 

“If they tremble now,” came Xixxus’ 
voice, mechanically produced like a 
Venerian’s, “they will shake violently 
later when they come within range of 
our own armam«it.” 

“Could that be but now !” exclaimed 
Toom fiercely, bitterly^ “The Blue 
Beam has played upon my world now 
for two Earth days. Already reports 
have come in from the Empire that 
my people are dying by the millions !” 

Not many hours after, the yellow 
ray vanished to be replaced by a pale 
green beam, that hurtled against the 
screens and sent up a shower of blind- 
ing sparks. For many Earth hours 
this green ray battered the screens, 
dissolving into fountains of impotent 
electrical discharges. Albermarle 
smiled to himself. The enemy would 
gradually learn that Solarian science 
was no mean development, being a 
composite product of many different 
kinds of intelligent races. They would 
learn, as Toom put it, that well-nigh 
invincible forces, in almost indestruc- 
tible ships, were descending upon 
them in a mighty wrath at their cos- 
mic misdemeanors. 

The green ray was withdrawn after 
some time and there was peace for a 
while. 

Then Commander Albermarle called 
for target practice. Each of the ships 
tossed out small metal balls and the 
gunners of the other ship whiffed 
them into nothingness or otherwise 
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sent them away from the “field of 
action.” 

I^ROM the funnel-shaped apertures 
shot powerful repulsion rays which 
knocked the targets away as a child 
bats away a stone with a stick. From 
the copper globes shot streaks of 
super-high-voltage lightning, fusing 
the targets, so that they dripped mol- 
ten in the absolute zero of space. Dim, 
vaguely-defined disintegrator rays 
spouted from the metal tubes of the 
ships’ hulls to touch the target balls 
into scattering atoms and molecules. 

The targets were released in a va- 
riety of ways, undulating, circling, 
speeding like bullets, or merely float- 
ing, and seldom did the trained gun- 
ners let one of them tarry long un- 
molested. Toom himself took over one 
of the lightning guns, and Uaaii, who 
stood beside him, could see the 
prophetic sparkle in his saucer eyes as 
he expertly flicked target after target. 
He was imagining that each of them 
was a ship of the enemy. Uaaii sym- 
pathised with him, for every minute 
the reports came in from the Empire 
that Toom’s people, the Jovians, were 
being decimated in legions. 

But now there occurred something 
that immediately stopped the target 
practice. A shock ran through both 
ships and the velocity indicators 
showed a decided drop in speed. Alber- 
marle, suspecting it to be caused by 
the enemy, set the scientists to deter- 
mine what it was that had so slowed 
them. They reported soon after that 
an invisible force, powerfully repul- 
sive, was resisting their flight for- 
ward. Right after this the pilot re- 
ported that despite his efforts, the ship 
was being turned aside from its 
course, slowly and inexorably. A mo- 
ment later Toom’s voice burst in and 
reported the same thing occurring to 


his ship. The enemy, with a repulsive 
force, was shoving them aside and at 
the same time reducing their velocity. 

“We must do something. Com- 
mander Albermarle,” said Toom. “At 
this rate we will never see CX-88!” 

“We cannot get any more out of 
the engines,” returned Albermarle 
thoughtfully. “They are already work- 
ing at their top limit. Let us try 
changing direction so that the beam 
will lose us.” 

Accordingly, with the two pilots of 
the twin ships working as one, the 
war craft suddenly swung sideward. 
After a time Albermarle gave the 
order to straighten out again. With 
a surge of power the ships leaped 
ahead at full velocity in the right 
direction. 

“Slipped out of their hands !” 
boomed the Jovian. 

But Albermarle was less optimistic. 
He stood waiting expectantly. Then it 
came again — a pounding shock and 
the velocity needle dipped. 

“Can’t escape them that way,” said 
Albermarle. “They have an eye on 
us.” 

His chest-phone buzzed and the 
head scientist, a Martian, spoke: 

“I have a suggestion. Commander 
Albermarle. If we can split the beam 
and make it flow beside us, the drag 
will be eliminated.” 

“Good. Have your staff work on 
that.^’ 

In their completely equipped labora- 
tory, the scientists analyzed the beam, 
plotted its make-up, and rapidly con- 
structed a cone of force to split it. This 
cone was built up and enlarged until 
it engulfed both the ships. Immedi- 
ately the craft darted ahead and the 
velocity needles climbed to top speed. 

With the uncanny ability the enemy 
seemed to have of knowing every- 
thing that occurred, the repulsive 
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beam was withdrawn as the splitting 
cone nullified its effect. 

The enemy made no further move 
during the sixth and seventh Earth 
days of the voyage. At the beginning 
of the seventh, CX-88 emerged from 
the Heavens as a slowly growing disc. 
Excitement reigned aboard as the lair 
of the senders of the abominable Blue 
Beam loomed closer and closer. One 
and all they eagerly awaited the grand 
moment when they could descend 
upon the cowardly enemy like a bolt 
from God. 

As the two ships drew nearer to the 
sun, the protective screens which had 
shimmered ghost-like in the starlight 
of space, faded into invisibility in the 
strong sunlight, so that the craft 
sparkled bare and distinct. Pitifully 
insignificant they seemed as the giant 
planetary system of CX-88 became 
recognizable. 

It was when the planets had grown 
to pea-size that the enemy ships ap- 
peared. In a vast horde, like bees 
swarming to a new hive, the bullet 
craft hurtled up from their sun, their 
black hulls shining like armor in the 
sunlight. 

Commander Albermarle called a 
halt when the enemy was sighted. 

Toom’s excited features appeared 
in the television screen. 

“Look at them. They come in count- 
less numbers, cowards that they are. 
But they will see what two lone ships 
can do to them.” 

The enemy horde came to a stop 
some distance away as if mocking the 
two ships that dared to face their 
numberless might. They had no for- 
mation but crowded densely in a black 
mass. Then they leaped forward. 

Now Commander Albermarle barked 
sharply into his mouthpiece: 

“Attention! Battle Formation! At 
j the enemy !” 


CHAPTER III 
The Red Beams 

T he two diamond hulled ships 
of the Solarian Empire swung 
in a line parallel to the swiftly 
approaching enemy and separated till 
there were five miles of space between 
them. Then, at Albermarle’s signal, a 
livid stream of translucence flowed 
from each ship to meet in the middle 
of the space between them. The two 
ends of the discharges fused into one 
another to make an intangible rope 
linking one ship to another. Then the 
billowing material began to pulsate 
and glow brightly like a writhing 
snake. 

It was a source of vast energy. 
From the very ether of space this 
undulating rod of energy extracted 
titanic forces to be used in battle. It 
flowed into the ships and pooled into 
giant accumulators, ready to be loosed 
in any of a number of ways. 

From the nearing enemy fleet dart- 
ed a kaleidoscope of visible rays. They 
hurtled to the motionless globes, with 
the quivering line of white incan- 
descence between them, and licked 
eagerly around the electronic screens, 
seeking an entrance. Yellow rays 
splashed like soft mud and crept 
octopus-like around the screen. Green 
rays showered in glowing sparks that 
never touched the diamond hulls. Vio- 
let rays struck like a gimlet only to 
flick out suddenly. Large, blunt metal- 
lic objects streamed crazily up to 
burst into electric dust on the screen. 
Smaller objects that looked like cubes 
of sugar sprang up and pounded at 
the screens, dissolving into white puffs 
of vapor. 

But the electronic screens remained 
adamant, completely shielding off the 
hulls from contact with any of the 
rays or bombs. 
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Then the Solarians struck. The 
powerful energies of the ether were 
loosed from the accumulators. From 
the copper globes sparkled a steady 
stream of lightning bolts which fused 
the black ships like so much butter. 
From the funnel-apertures sprang 
repulsion rays, which dashed black 
ships backward so forcefully as to 
cause them to ram and smash dozens 
of others. From the ray tubes issued 
invisible disintegrator beams, which 
flicked the black ships into puffs of 
vapor that diffused instantaneously in 
space. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, 
there were gaping holes in the mass 
of black ships where they had been 
fused, disintegrated, or smashed to 
jagged bits. But they came on un- 
daunted and completely surrounded 
the two Solarian ships, sending their 
rays and bombs at them in furious 
abandon. So unorganized were they 
and so demoralized by the steady bite 
of the diamond ships’ armament, that 
the black ships often destroyed each 
other in their wild attack. The carnage 
was still further increased by black 
ships that inadvertently touched the 
rod of pulsating energy connecting 
the Solarian ships, for they would vio- 
lently burst into fragments, piercing 
near-by craft with meteoric lumps 
moving at frightful velocity. Many of 
these pieces of exploded ships pelted 
on the diamond hulls of the Solarian 
ships, affecting them not in the least. 

The repulsion-ray gunners, connect- 
ed by radio, quickly worked out and 
put into effect a particularly devastat- 
ing strategem. At a signal all the gun- 
ners on the same side of the ships as 
the rod of etheric energy, would direct 
their rays straight into the mass of 
black ships between them. Pushed by 
the repulsion rays from both sides, the 
unlucky enemy craft would be crushed 


together like a mass of egg-shells. 
Then a concerted oblique push would 
send this interlocking mass swirling 
like a tiny planet into the melee of 
black ships above and below, to smash 
further dozens to bits. 

“They can’t last much longer,” said 
Albermarle, speaking to the other 
ship. 

“Surely not. Half their number is 
gone already,” came the metallic voice 
of Uaaii. 

“Where is Toom ?” 

“He is seated at one of the repulsion 
guns. Commander Albermarle. He 
could not stand by merely issuing com- 
mands, so he left me in charge and 
took over a gun.” 

Albermarle smiled momentarily, 
then barked several orders, having 
seen a group of black ships dashing 
full tilt at his ship in an attempt to 
ram it. The watchful disintegrator 
gunners puffed them to tenuous vapor. 

O UITE suddenly space became 
clear; the pyrotechnics of col- 
ored rays faded, and the remnant of 
the enemy fleet fled precipitately. 

“Shall we give chase?” asked Uaaii. 
“We could follow them to their base 
and destroy it.” 

“No,” commanded Albermarle. “We 
have a more important task to do for 
the present.” 

Toom’s face appeared in the tele- 
vision screen. His large eyes sparkled 
with grim joy. 

“I feel much better now. Com- 
mander Albermarle. I can safely esti- 
mate I destroyed a hundred ships my- 
self ! And yet that is but a tithe of the 
numbers I would wish to send to ob- 
livion !” 

“Yes, but we have a bigger score 
than that to settle, Toom. They have 
killed citizens of the Solarian Empire 
numbering many billions. We will pay 
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back that heavy debt soon, but first we 
must find the source of the Blue Beam 
and destroy the projector once and for 
all. Every added second it continues to 
radiate its beam adds thousands to the 
death list back home.” 

Albermarle connected with the 
pilots. 

“Send the ships down to the Blue 
Beam.” 

A moment later a piping voice an- 
swered : “The Blue Beam, Commander 
Albermarle, is invisible. It is nowhere 
to be seen !” 

Toom and Albermarle looked at 
each other puzzled. 

“Could they have stopped it for the 
very reason we are here?” 

“Then back !” cried Albermarle. 
“Back some two Earth hours in space 
where I last remember seeing it. That 
is the only way we will know whether 
it is off or not.” 

“There it is !” cried Toom two hours 
later during which time they had 
partially retraced their trip in the 
void. “Just below us.” 

“Lower ships and follow the Blue 
Beam !” ordered Albermarle. 

Obediently, the two globular craft 
sank to a position just above the 
ghostly Blue Beam and trailed it to- 
ward CX-88. 

“It’s gone !” said Uaaii puzzled sud- 
denly. 

Albermarle ordered the ships back- 
ward and then forward paralleling the 
ray. At a certain point it became in- 
visible and could not be seen up ahead 
in the direction of CX-88, although it 
stabbed as viciously as ever to the 
back. 

“What cunning people,” commented 
Xixxus. “They have made the Blue 
Beam invisible as it comes from their 
projector so that it will be untrace- 
able!” 

Albermarle spent a moment in 


thought. Then he called the scientists. 

“See if you can trace the Blue Beam 
by instruments.” 

The report of the scientists came 
back an hour later as the two ships 
yet hovered over the breaking point of 
the colored and invisible parts of the 
Blue Beam. 

“There is no instrument that will 
follow the Blue Beam, Commander 
Albermarle. It seems to be charged 
with some static force that scatters 
all effort to measure its direction of 
flow. We have tried sighting also in 
a line parallel to the beam, but, oddly 
enough, this line runs through space 
in between the planets of CX-88, never 
once nearing one of them!” 

Toom shook his head angrily. 

“And every moment we delay, my 
people die !” 

Commander Albermarle sucked in 
his breath slowly and whistled it out, 
puckering his brow in thought. Then 
he contacted the radio room. 

“Call the astronomical station on 
Titan moon of Saturn and ask if they 
can trace the beam to a certain planet 
of CX-88.” 

“In the meantime,” he continued, 
speaking to Toom, “we will scout 
around CX-88 and perhaps we may 
find out something.” 

But while the two ships were 
yet streaming toward their destina- 
tion, a report came from the radio 
room. 

“The Titan Astronomers will at- 
tempt that difficult task. Commander 
Albermarle, and will report in a few 
Earth hours. But I have here another 
report. The Blue Beam has left Jupi- 
ter and is now centered on Earth !” 

Only in one way did Commander 
Albermarle show how that tore his 
heart. His teeth clicked suddenly shut 
like a vise. 

“We will not delay any longer,” he 
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said grimly. “Full speed ahead! We 
will raze every planet to the ground 
till they cry for mercy !” 

“Good!” echoed Toom enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Like gigantic thunderbolts, the two 
spheres leaped toward CX-88. Inside 
were ten score determined, grimly 
eager warriors. The last report from 
the Empire had crystallized their re- 
solve into mighty anger, for Earth had 
long been recognized as the keynote, 
the very heart of the Solarian Empire. 
They must strike and strike quickly 
lest the Empire become a shambles of 
crazed, ungoverned peoples; lest the 
cooperation of the planets of Sol be- 
come shattered by the scourge of the 
Blue Beam. 

U NERRINGLY, the globular ve- 
hicles sped to the outermost of 
the planets and hovered above it like 
a vulture. Then the pulsating rod of 
energy came into being between them 
and they began to circle the planet. 
Utilizing the mighty power of the 
ether energies, the craft extended in- 
visible tentacles of attraction to the 
planet. Once this force firmly anchored 
them some fifty miles above ground, 
they increased their revolution more 
and more till they spanned the planet’s 
circumference in a short five minutes. 
Centrifugal force was offset by the 
firm anchorage of the tentacular 
gravitation fields. 

“Now!” shouted Albermarle. 

As one, all the disintegrators that 
could point downward poured forth 
their rays, fed by the rod of etheric 
energJ^ Where the broad concentrated 
rays touched the ground, a trail of 
white puffs arose. Cities, people, any- 
thing on the surface of the planet 
were whiffed into flying motes. 

The maneuver had been planned to 
the last item. The two interlocked 


ships, circling like super-fast satel- 
lites, changed their plane of operation 
every revolution so that new area was 
constantly bared to the titanic, blend- 
ed disintegrator ray. To the inhab- 
itants of the planet it must have 
seemed a visitation from a god, for 
to them the two diamond-hulled ships 
would be invisible because of their 
rapid motion across the sky. 

The Solarian Empire had begun its 
retaliation. It was making its first 
payment of the heavy debt it owed to 
the people of CX-88. 

Three Earth hours later Com- 
mander Albermarle called a halt and 
looked downward through a telescope, 
as they drifted lazily over the planet. 

Toom’s deep voice burst into the air. 

“That will teach them a lesson. But 
there are many more planets. Let us 
get to the next one.” 

“That is all we can do, Toom — kill 
them off as fast as we can to make up 
for the wholesale murdering of the 
Blue Beam. They will yet come to 
their knees before us.” 

As they sped vengefully to the next,; 
planet, a call came from the Titan 
Astronomers, 

“We are unable to trace the Blue 
Beam definitely to any one planet of 
CX-88. Our instruments are not deli- 
cate enough to reach across the 188 
light-years of space accurately.” 

Commander Albermarle sighed in 
resignation. 

“Then we will continue destroying 
the enemy civilization. Sooner or later 
they must come to terms.” 

“Only then it may be too late,” 
added Xixxus softly, bitterly, think- 
ing of his decimated people. 

Four more planets were striped 
with the devastation of the disintegra- 
tor rays in the same way as the first. 
The gunners almost fought over the 
privilege of handling the projectors, 
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they were wild as news began to come 
in from the Empire that Tellurians 
were already feeling the effects of the 
Blue Beam, and that the Empire was 
tottering from its high seat of unity. 
A message that tore the heart-strings 
of the warriors came from the Solar 
Council : 

“The Blue Beam, pressing its 
poisoned finger on Earth, the brain 
of the Empire, is rapidly bringing 
about complete collapse. Already half- 
crazed citizens are storming the sub- 
posts of the Council and asking that 
something be done, although, as a 
Higher Spirit knows, there is nothing 
we can do further than we have done. 
Ships are leaving the Solar System, 
bound for other stars, bearing hun- 
dreds, sometimes thousands of fear- 
crazed people. The Empire can yet be 
saved. Commander Albermarle, but 
the Blue Beam must be stopped before 
many more Earth days pass or it is the 
end!” 

Commander Albermarle, suddenly 
old and weary, sent a message back: 

“Courage, members of the Solar 
Council. We are systematically razing 
each planet of CX-88 to the ground. 
They will surrender soon.” 

Then with terse commands, Alber- 
marle sent the ships to the sixth planet 
to continue the destruction. But here 
they met opposition. 

A vast fleet of the black ships of 
the enemy, far larger than the other 
fleet that had been routed, came to 
meet them. Unhesitatingly, the Solar- 
ian ships plowed through them hurl- 
ing lightning bolts, disintegrator rays, 
and repulsion rays in a steady stream. 
In the face of their wall-like front, the 
Solarian pilots out-maneuvered them 
and took up the rapid revolution about 
the doomed planet, cutting a wide 
Bwath of destruction across its face. 
As soon as they slowed up, the 


black ships again darted at them. 

“We will bring them to their 
knees!” exclaimed Albermarle. “To 
the next planet !” 

But here something untoward hap- 
pened. The Solarian ships had worked 
from the outermost planet to one of 
its three planetary systems. Accord- 
ingly, they were now quite close to the 
central sun and were almost complete- 
ly surrounded by other planets further 
out. 

As the two spherical ships began to 
build up speed around the seventh 
planet, a soft red beam shot upward 
from it. Then simultaneously, two 
other red beams stabbed to them from 
planets that formed the angles of a 
triangle with the seventh planet. Im- 
mediately their velocity dropped to 
zero and they became locked into 
space, held by the three red beams. 

Uaaii’s metallic voice resounded in 
Albermarle’s ears. 

“They have it! That is one of the 
two forms of energy that can affect 
our ships ! Commander Albermarle, if 
we stay here we are doomed, for they 
will lock us tightly into space here 
and bombard us at their leisure. I 
think we can break away from three 
red beams, but if another is aligned 
on us, we may be completely stalled !” 

Albermarle spoke into his chest- 
phone. 

“Pilot room! Break away with full 
power and head for outer space !” 

There came a jerk, and tremors ran 
through the ship. For a moment there 
was no motion as the powerful engines 
strained against the binding force of 
the three red beams. 

Then Toom’s voice resounded anx- 
iously. 

“There is a fourth red beam just 
flicked on ! They are swinging it about, 
trying to center it on us 1 We are lost 
— ^here it comes I” 
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CHAPTER IV 

Strategy and Martyrdom 

B ut at the same moment that 
the fourth red beam neared the 
two straining ships, the tug of 
war ended. With a last wrench the 
Solarian ships broke away from the 
three red beams and dashed to safety 
away from the sun, CX-88. 

“Just in time,” boomed the Jovian’s 
voice from the other ship. His hair 
had been standing up straight in ex- 
citement. Now it began to fall to nor- 
mal. 

“Now that we know they have the 
binding energy of the two rays that 
these ships are not insulated against,” 
said Uaaii, “perhaps they have also 
the other force which can break down 
our screens and leave us open prey to 
their rays.” 

“It is a fearful possibility,” re- 
turned Albermarle. “We shall have to 
watch our step more carefully from 
now on. It is dangerous to let our 
ships be surrounded by several plan- 
ets. These people are past masters of 
long range beams of all sorts.” 

“And now,” he continued, “we must 
debate our next move. We can out- 
battle and out-maneuver their ships, 
but they have the added advantage 
of ground projectors on their planets. 
If we continue the work of destruction 
we began, sooner or later they will 
lock us with their red beams, and hold 
us there for all eternity if they can- 
not destroy us.” 

“I think it advisable to attempt to 
arbitrate with them,” said Uaaii. 

“Surely with the utter ferocity they 
show in battle, and the abominable 
use of the Blue Beam, we cannot ex- 
pect them to listen to peace talk,” 
boomed the Jovian from beside Uaaii. 

“Nevertheless,” said Albermarle. 
“We shaU try.” 


An hour later the radio room suc- 
ceeded in contacting the enemy by the 
use of a thought translator on a 
powerful wave. 

“Who calls?” came the mechan- 
ical tones of the thought transla- 
tor. 

“Siglo Albermarle, Commander of 
the Warships of the Solarian Empire, 
which you have devastated with your 
Blue Beam.” 

“You are suing for peace ?” 

“We will arbitrate for peace,” cor- 
rected Albermarle. 

“Know this then, Solarians. We are 
the rulers of six planetary systems 
which we have subjugated by means of 
our Blue Beam. We saw your system 
and coveted it, for it is very like our 
own, sun, planets and all. You have 
dared to resist, sending ships to at- 
tempt to destroy us. You have been 
successful in a small way, but know 
this — that we are arising in our might. 
We will soon crush you to dust. Take 
the better course. Surrender your 
ships and we will let you live, only as 
slaves however. What is your an- 
swer ?” 

“Our answer is that we will con- 
tinue to raze your planets till there is 
not a soul living. Beware, senders of 
the Blue Beam. You are doomed.” 

Hardly had Albermarle finished 
than another voice broke in. It was 
the head scientist. 

“Commander Albermarle ! We 
traced that wave. It came from the 
nearest planet to the sun of the larg- 
est system of twenty-three planets. 
We notice also that due to its peculiar 
rotation and revolution, it always pre- 
sents the same face to our Empire! 
It is highly probable that the Blue 
Beam is therefore projected from 
that planet for the sake of con- 
venience!” 

Toom and Uaaii, in the television 
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screen, looked at Albermarle and 
Xixxus in dawning hope. 

“If that is so, then we can accom- 
plish our aim in one stroke,” said 
Toom. 

“But remember,” cautioned Uaaii, 
“that the planet mentioned is nearest 
the sun so that w'e would be going into 
the thick of the enemy. Those red 
beams are to be reckoned with.” 

After further discussion, which was 
clipped short by a poignant message 
of woe from home, it was decided to 
stake their lives on the chance of get- 
ting to the projector. 

Back into space went the two ships 
to gather momentum for a mad dash 
to the heart of the planetary system 
of CX-88. Then at lightning speed they 
dashed full tilt toward the sun. Planet 
after planet was passed and red beams 
flickered all about them, chilling their 
hearts. If ever four of them simul- 
taneously touched the two ships, it 
would be the end. Fleets of black ships 
leaped after them only to be sadly out- 
distanced. Nearer and nearer loomed 
the first planet, a gigantic body larger 
than Jupiter. 

'' j| 'HEN Albermarle drew in his 
breath. Before them, as far as 
the eye could reach, loomed a myriad 
legion of black ships, so close to each 
other as to be touching. No ray came 
from them, they moved not a bit. They 
had but one purpose — to act as a wall 
between the planet and the invaders. 

Albermarle knew he could not crash 
through. They were perhaps ten or 
twenty deep. His diamond hulls would 
not stand such a terrific smash. He 
gave the order to swing to the other 
side. 

But in order to do this, the ships 
had to slow up considerably. Immedi- 
ately a dozen searching red beams fol- 
lowed them, lighting their hulls mo- 


mentarily as they flickered on and off. 
It was a race between the Solarian 
ships seeking to break the blockade 
and the red beams aligning on them. 

Suddenly there was a terrific jolt. 

Commander Albermarle wasted no 
time. 

“Break away to outer space !” 

Valiantly the engines strained, 
fighting the red beams’ locking effect. 

Then Toom’s horrified voice boom- 
ed: 

“The screens! They have the de- 
stroying force for the screens! They 
are weakening and breaking fast!” 

Commander Albermarle gave an 
order then that startled the engineers 
in the engine room. 

“Feed some of the etheric energy 
into the engines !” 

“It may bum them out,” the re- 
sponse came back anxiously. 

“We’ll have to take that chance,” 
said Albermarle. 

A sudden tremor ran through the 
two ships. Then they broke away from 
the red beams just as a few of the 
yellow rays worked through the weak- 
ened screens and fused little dabs of 
the hull. 

Once again out in open space, the 
two warships came to a halt. 

Albermarle presented a grave face 
to Uaaii and Toom. 

“We know now definitely that on 
that first planet rests the projector, 
because they protected it so complete- 
ly.” 

“Our task becomes infinitely greater 
now that they have found the two 
energies that can destroy our ships,” 
said Uaaii. His mechanical voice be- 
trayed no emotion, but his curious 
semi-crystalline face showed a per- 
turbed state of mind. 

A message from the Empire yet 
further depressed them. It stated that 
Earth people were dying by the mil- 
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lions and that the Solar Council had 
but the sheerest thread of control over 
the formerly united worlds. They had 
become belligerent and intractable, 
each trying to save its own people, 
even at the expense of others. 

But these dissensions of the Ehnpire 
had no counterpart in the warships. 
Here Martian and Venerian, Uranian 
and Mercurian, had but one common 
goal — one aim — to vanquish the 
enemy. It tore their hearts to hear of 
those things from home, but it altered 
not one whit their cooperation and 
fellowship. 

Commander Albermarle called a 
Council of War in which all partici- 
pated. The facts were gone over rela- 
tive to the enemy and the projector 
and suggestions were asked for. After 
much unproductive discussion, Toom 
raised his great voice: 

“There is yet one way to destroy 
the projector on planet one. If once 
a gap in the enemy ships that wall off 
the planet from us can be made, our 
ships could get through. Commander 
Albermarle,’ there is one way to do 
that. I will smash this ship directly 
upon them, thus opening the way for 
your ship !” 

A murmur ran through the room, 
alike from those present and from 
television images. 

“But that will mean your death and 
the death of your companions,” said 
Albermarle slowly. 

“That it will,” agreed Toom. “But I 
am willing to die for the Empire!” 

He turned to face the rest of his 
crew. 

“As fw the rest, they can be trans- 
ferred to the other ship. I will guide 
it myself.” 

But a thunderous shout came from 
his crew. 

“We will follow you, Toom, for the 
glory and safety of the Empire !” 


Uaaii’s mechanical voice was heard 
above the others. 

The two ships hovered in space for 
an hour, filling their accumulators to 
capacity with the etheric energy. Then 
they leaped downward to the first 
planet, Toom’s ship in the lead. 

W ITH frightful velocity they 
streamed past the planets, 
mocking the beams of red and yellow 
that lamely tried to center on them. 
Once again they neared the massed 
ships that hid the face of the planet 
from the invaders. Velocity unabated, 
the foremost of the Solarian craft 
shot downward, while the second ship 
slowed somewhat to await the crash. 

A flaming jewel of brilliant scin- 
tillation, Toom’s ship smashed into the 
ranks' of the enemy and plowed 
through them invincibly and irresist- 
ibly, opening a gaping hole. 

Albermarle put a hand over his eyes 
as he saw the glowing hot ship dip 
groundward, a jagged edged, broken 
shell. Then he sprang into action. At 
his orders the remaining Solarian 
ship streamed through the hole before 
the enemy could fill the gap, and raced 
madly to the portion of the planet fac- 
ing the distant Solarian Empire. From 
high above it they commanded an 
extended view of the planet’s surface. 
“There it is !” cried Xixxus. 

The housing for the projector was 
a truly gigantic structure, immensely 
high and wide. From its roof through 
a hole extended a titanic metal tube. 
All around it the atmosphere sparkled 
and glinted from the by-products of 
its terrific energies. The Blue Beam 
was invisible here but one and all the 
Solarians hurled curses upon it. 

But Albermarle knew that they 
must act fast. Already red and yellow 
beams were flicking about them as 
they neared the structure. And the 
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fleets of black ships above descended 
upon them with a shower of rays and 
bombs. 

Using the stored etheric energies, 
the disintegrators poured down their 
withering breath. With a grinding and 
crashing that echoed even through the 
diamond hull of the warship, the pro- 
jector housing collapsed. 

“Vengeance !” screamed Albermarle 
flinging his arms aloft. “We have done 
our work. The Blue Beam of Pestilence 
is no more ! Now, my faithful warriors, 
let us fight to the end, for there is no 
escape from the fieets above us !” 

But a mechanical voice startled him 
by saying: 

“There is no death for us. Com- 
mander Albermarle. Look — the black 
ships are falling! That building evi- 
dently housed not only the Blue Beam 
projector but also the power which 
runs their ships !” 

True it was. As if the sky were 
falling, all the black ships gyrated 
downward, completely unpowered, to 
smash on the ground, piling up in 
great heaps. A number of the falling 
ships struck the hull of the Solarian 
ship, but with slight effect. 

The gunners, lacking anything to 
do, now that the enemy ships were 
gone, crowded to the different ports 
and gazed at the picture of heaped up 
debris that covered the ground almost 
completely. Of the projector there re- 
mained nothing. It had been disin- 
tegrated to a mist that yet swirled 
in the air. 

One and all they looked to Alber- 
marle as he spoke: 

“Let us silently honor the heroism 
of our fellow warriors, who gave their 
lives gladly, that we and our peoples 
might live on !” 

For a long minute there was silence 
in homage to the martyrs. 

Then a murmur of joy ran through 


the Solarians. The blight of the Blue 
Beam was gone ! Heartening news 
came from the distant Empire. Al- 
ready the people had quieted down 
coincident with the disappearance of 
the beam, and the Council was already 
taking steps to rebuild the unity of 
the Empire which had been badly 
shaken. 

Then Xixxus spoke to Albermarle : 

“Now that we have the opportunity, 
I suggest wiping out the enemy alto- 
gether. Every vestige of their civiliza- 
tion should be destroyed for did they 
not boast that they held in thralldom 
six other planetary systems ? They are 
tyrants. They deserve death and ex- 
tinction.” 

But before Albermarle could an- 
swer, the radio room burst in ex- 
citedly. 

“Commander Albermarle! There is 
a call here from some unknown 
party !” 

“Who is calling?” asked Albermarle 
as he was connected to the voice. 

“We are the Gulgian Empire, sub- 
ject to the Star of Fifty-Six Planets. 
We have followed the progress of your 
battle with them through our instru- 
ments. We are now instituting a revolt 
against our tyrannical masters who 
conquered us with the Blue Beam long 
ago. They enslaved us but now we are 
revolting and killing them here in our 
planetary system. You have complete- 
ly destroyed the Blue Beam pro- 
jector?” 

“Every vestige of it,” assured Al- 
bermarle. 

“Then all is well,” came from the 
ether. “You see, we never dared re- 
volt before because of that constant 
threat of the Blue Beam. Now that it 
is gone we wiD finally lift the heavy 
yoke !” 

After that a series of calls came 
from each of the other five subjugated 
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empires, expressing the same joy that 
the Gulgian had. 

“We will go back to our own sun,” 
said Albermarle to Xixxus. “I think 
we can safely leave the rest in the 
hands of these other peoples who have 
been under the subjugation of CX-88 
for ages, the Higher Spirit alone 
knows how many Sikka.” 

When the lone warship reached 
Earth, a tremendous ovation was 


given to Albermarle, but he waved a 
hand and said: 

“Citizens of the Solarian Empire. 
You owe everything to the crew of 
the other ship and to Toom V-3-X-44 
of Jupiter and Uaaii-23 of Venus. 
Honor them as unselfish martyrs for 
the rest of your days.” 

And Siglo Albermarle was Supreme 
Head of the Solar Council for many 
Sikka after that. 


The End 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE PAGEANT OF MAN. By Stanton A. 

Coblentz. 319 pages. The Wings Press, 

New York, 1936. 

Mr. Coblentz is well known tc> our readers 
as the author of a number of stories which 
have appeared on our pages. He is more than 
a writer of fiction in prose and in this book 
he makes his appearance as a poet, a role in 
which he is not so familiar to our readers. 
The book is a long poem in which the author 
opens with a protest against the iniquities of 
the world, and they are enough to excite the 
indignation and sorrow of the properly think- 
ing man. War is bad enough, and the deter- 
mination of almost abstract matters by 
wholesale slaughter is concentrated misery, 
but the long drawn out inflictions of personal 
stupidity and ambitions in governments is 
almost as bad as war and lasts longer for 
there is so little chance of arresting its evil 
course. The poem starts with a full recogni- 


tion of the evils with which the world has 
been aiflicted and follows them to its conclu- 
sion, the state of things in warlike Europe 
and in peaceful America gives ample ground 
for philosophizing about things on this side 
of the ocean. The poem is not in vers libre 
but throughout is in iambic meter the ma- 
jority of longer lines being sometimes broken 
into by shorter verses, making a most inter- 
esting body of true versification. The poet 
seems to be of a mind with the present re- 
viewer — that the world is inclined to go 
wrong in peace as well as in going to war. 
If Ethiopia and Spain give the world ex- 
amples of the stupidity of war, the western 
hemisphere with its needless restrictions on 
the freedom of the individual and the desire 
evinced to have the government do the think- 
ing for the people, give a sad example of 
the capacity for the evolution of interference 
with the individual in peace time. It is with 
pleasure that we warmly commend and rec- 
ommend the book to our readers. 
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In the Realm of Books 

By C. A. BRANDT 


From the pen of one of the most versatile 
yarn spinners have issued tvsfo Novels in- 
corporated in one volume entitled: 

THE OAKDALE AFFAIR and THE 
RIDER. By Edgar Rice Burroughs (of 
Tarzan Fame). Published by E. R. Bur- 
roughs, Inc. Tarzana, Cal. 316 pages. $2.00. 

The Oakdale Affair is a story of hoboes 
and murderers — the open road — ^the tramp 
jungles, and a haunted house thrown in for 
good measure, written around the adven- 
tures of a make-believe Desperate Desmond. 
It is a good mixture of comedy and tragedy 
with a dash of the macabre at the end, since 
the story winds up in a “Necktie” party. 

The Rider is somewhat “Graustarkian” 
in conception. It is a story of a dare-devil 
crown prince of a mythical Balkan King- 
dom, who gets into jams and mix-ups with 
a notorious bandit. And along with this is a 
beautiful Balkan Princess, a ditto American 
Heiress and an American Gentleman Ad- 
venturer. 

Very good reading. 

Another good companion for a winter 
afternoon is: 

MURDER IN G SHARP. By Kurt Steel. 
Published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 320 pages. $2.00. 

Mr. Steel has already quite a reputation 
as a writer of Mystery Stories. His hero is 
Hank Hyer, super-detective, who is very 
greatly different from the usual sleuth en- 
countered in Murder Stories. This sleuth 
detects for cash on a strictly C.O.D. basis. 
Hank is a very refreshing type. He combines 
excellent deducing with the roughness of 
a Cossack, and his very hard boiled ways 
add a great deal of fun to a well written 
mystery story. 

Another really good Scientific Mystery 
Story is: 

THE LONG DEATH. By George Dyer. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribners Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., New York City. 250 pages $2.00. 

The subtitle of this book is: A Catalyst 
Club Mystery, said Club being a loosely 
joined group of public spirited citizens, who 
are authorities in vridely different fields and 
whose combined wisdom and individual 
knowledge helps to solve a most baffling mys- 


tery. In this book we are confronted with 
the apparently natural death of one John 
Gregory Hunter, who has been delving 
into the secrets of the Atom. However nat- 
ural his death appears on the surface, 
clues, almost intangible and invisible, lead 
the members of the Catalyst Club to take 
up the case. Some powerful influences are 
hard at work to prevent the solution of the 
murder — an impudent owner of a yellow 
rag, and a group of revenge-seeking gang- 
sters, but they are dismal failures against 
the clever work of the members of the 
Club. The final discovery of the murderer 
will come as a surprise to all. One of the 
rare Mystery Stories with a real scientific 
backgp:ound. Well worth reading. 

Something for Talbot Mundy fans: 

THE THUNDER DRAGON GATE. By 

Talbot Mundy. Published by D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 35 West 32nd St., New York 

City, 335 Pages. $2.50. 

As usual in a Mundy thriller, suspense, 
swift and constant action and plenty of 
Mystery can be found in satisfying quanti- 
ties. This book is written around the con- 
flicting desires of Soviet Russia and Japan, 
to gain control of strategically important 
Thibet, thereby exerting very considerable 
influence on China. Strange, we never heard 
anybody say “poor little Abyssinia,” when 
said country was converted to civilization 
by poison gas and machine guns, and, 
though nobody is crying “poor little Thibet,” 
our hero, Tom Grayne, takes up the saving 
of Thibet virtually single handed. The story 
starts in London, where Grayne gains the 
friendship of one Thoe-pa-ga, the hereditary 
keeper of the mysterious Thunder Dragon 
Gate; it then moves to Delhi by plane; 
then into Nepaul and then into the unknown 
hinterland of Thibet. We encounter plenty 
of Lamas, Abbots, Rajahs and even the 
Legendary “Shang-shang,” a giant fighting 
spider of the Himalayas. This “Shang- 
shang” is something. It appears to be a cross 
between a very terrible “Cordial” hangover 
and four bad nightmares. Furthermore, a 
maze of plots and counterplots, out of which 
Grayne emerges covered with glory. 

There is enough stuff in this book to sat- 
isfy even the greediest Adventure-Mystery 
Fan. Very exciting and very good reading 
indeed. 
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And from the pen of one of our own 
authors, Hyatt Verrill, two widely diiferent 
books: 

MY JUNGLE TRAILS. By Hyatt Verrill. 

Published by L. G. Page & Co., Inc., 

Boston, Mass. 329 pages. $3.50. 

This book takes the “Jun(g)k” out of the 
jungles and it does a very fine job of “de- 
bunking” the many “Green Hells” and 
other pseudo jungle books, which appear 
every so often on the book stands. Mr. Ver- 
rill is well equipped with intimate knowl- 
edge of the jungles of the West Indies, and 
Central and South America. For forty- 
eight years he has been exploring, and 
the stories in the present volume are the 
highlights of his many experiences in the 
various jungles. He knows them intimately, 
and writes about them convincingly, as they 
are and not as the fiction writer and office 
adventurer picture them. The book con- 
tains no exaggerations, no far-fetched, 
dragged-in mysteries, and still the book 
will hold the reader’s interest to the last 
page. It is one of the top notchers of Jungle 
books. 

STRANGE INSECTS AND THEIR STOR- 
IES. By Hyatt Verrill. Published by L. C. 

Page & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 201 pages. 

$2.50. 

I consider the $2.50 which you will invest 
in these printed pages a much better invest- 
ment than any number of nicely engraved 
certificates showing that you own so and 
so many shares of “Cheese Mines in the 
Moon” or “Probable Copper Mines,” etc. 
True, the dividends above small invest- 
ment will pay, are intangible, but you are 
buying a lot of knowledge. 

Do you know that the Citrus Fruit groves 


in California, etc., owe their existence to a 
small beetle? See page 32, etc. 

Do you know that the Cicada appears 
every seventeen years everywhere on the 
25th of May of the proper year? See Chap- 
ter IV. 

Read about the incredible ants and learn 
about the strange behavior of spiders. 

Do you know that no figs co\tld be grown 
in California until the Smyrna Fig Wasp 
was imported? 

Do you know that insects are far older 
than man, and that of all the many thou- 
sands of varieties, only two have felt the 
influence of man: the bee and the silk 
moth? They have been changed and altered, 
and to a certain extent domesticated, but 
all other forms of insects have remained un- 
changed countless thousands of years. 

Lack of space prevents further comments 
and praises, but in conclusion let me say 
that I found the book as fascinating as a 
first class thriller. 

I extend my compliments to the makers of 
the film: 

“THE MAN WHO COULD WORK MIRA- 

CLES.” From the scenario of H. G. Wells. 

When I reviewed the scenario, I predicted 
that in all probability we would never see 
it on the screen. But I was mistaken and I 
apologize for having been a poor prophet. 
The producers themselves have produced 
a miracle. Made in England, of course, and 
a marvel it is. The production follows the 
scenario with astounding fidelity, and mira- 
cle follows miracle with pleasing rapidity. 
The technicians who worked out the various 
productions of the miracles deserve a whole 
flock of medals. The creation of the great 
palace alone is worth the price of admission. 
Don’t miss it. 
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In this department we ihall dieeuss every month toplee of Intereet to readers. The editors invite eerrespondenoe on ell 
subieets directly or Indirectly related to the stories appearini In this msoe^ine. 


A Letter from a Radio Amateur which Is 
Appreciative of Our Work and of Its Result. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

Here’s hoping this will prove of enough 
merit to appear in some current issue, as I 
have an honest urge to have it read by all 
of those half cracked or half genius members 
of the clan HAM who may also be readers 
of Amazing Stories. Sabe! HAM? If you 
don’t, the hombres I am referring to are the 
Radio Amateurs of this and other countries. 
And there is a flock of ’em, too. 

Not all of these Hams pound a key and 
send out strings of dit-dit-dit-dahs. Not by 
a long shot. Many of ’em stick their noses 
into a mike and hand out a line of chatter 
that would make Campbell and Smith prick 
up their ears. When it comes to rays and 
beams and their accompanying high volt- 
ages and what not these chaps are at least 
trying. Not only in a conversational way, 
either. 

On the air these boys are all of the same 
age. Surnames just don’t exist. Bob, Dick, 
Red and A1 may range in calendar years 
over half a century, but on the air it does 
not matter. Bob may be the head of some 
company which actually employs Red as a 
packing department assistant, and over the 
air Red will hand out good honest techni- 
cal information to Bob about the design of 
a transmitter which Bob can afford to build 
and doesn’t know how to, and Red, just out 
of college, could design, build and operate, 
if he could afford to. 

So much for that. What I am wondering 
about is whether or not these same chaps 
are readers of Science Fiction. I’ve been at 
it ever since I can remember. I really learned 
to read picking out the words in “Mysterious 
Island” and “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea.” I’ve read ’em all, from the 
old “Argosy,” in which appeared such clas- 
sics as “The Blind Spot,” and “The Moon 
Pool,” up to the latest issue of Amazing 
Stories, and as long as such wonderfully 
mental stimulating material is written and 
printed I’m going to continue reading it. 

Fooie on these crabbing critics who must 
vent their narrow-minded attitude by pick- 
ing on trivial mistakes made by struggling 
authors. Let ’em try it once and see how 


good they are at turning out interesting 
stories. The scope of imagination necessary 
to even supply a plausible plot for such a 
story as any of the “Skylark” series, is so 
far beyond the average brain that few un- 
derstand how much actual knowledge of 
real science must be at the command of the 
Author. And what I mean, is that, after 
reading the whole series many times (I keep 
all of my back issues, and I mean all of 
’em), I can sit back and marvel at the abil- 
ity of any one author being able to make 
such a mass of general and specific data hold 
together and spell out a beautifully written 
story. 

When a piece of experimental apparatus 
just won’t click, and is so full of bugs that 
I yearn for a Flit gun to help make it perk, 
I usually grab a copy of Amazing Stories 
and forg^et about it for a while, knowing 
that after a little mind- jiggling I’ll be able 
to take one look at it and make it go. 

Donald G. Reed, W6LCL, 

2454 Lyric Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

(We publish your letter to show that we 
are appreciated for our work and interest in 
authors by a “Ham,” which we suppose 
means an amateur. Thanks for your very 
kind letter. — Editor.) 


Comparison of Amazing Stobies Standing 

with American and with British Readers. 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Amazing Stories has found its most ap- 
preciative audience outside the United 
States. Letters from England, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other British countries 
reveal the foreign readers’ opinions as be- 
ing far more favorable than those of the 
majority of domestic fans. 

Americans have three science-fiction pub- 
lications to choose from — or four, if one ex- 
cellent periodical leaning more heavily on 
the weird side of fantasy may be included. 
The magazine just referred to receives com- 
paratively few condemnatory letters; evi- 
dently its readers are fairly well satisfied. 
Another magazine, of the true science-fiction 
class, has a relatively high science content, 
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and rates the idea behind the story higher 
than the development of the story itself — 
with, of course, notable exceptions. 

A third publication is all blood-and-thun- 
der. It takes the theme and action of a Wild 
West story and places it on another planet. 
This is hardly real science fiction. It is, 
rather, a series of swift-moving events laid 
in the future under improbable circum- 
stances. 

This magazine, however, is not necessarily 
to be reproved for the general calibre of its 
stories. On the contrary, it is to be praised 
for bringing literally thousands of new 
readers into the field. It attracts the pub- 
lic’s eye, introduces it to a particular class 
of science-fiction, and awakens its interest 
in newsstand fantasy. The newly initiated 
reader may remain with this one magazine 
and its class of imaginative fiction ; but there 
is a strong chance of the reader’s occasion- 
ally picking up copies of another s-f publi- 
cation, reading it with increasing regularity, 
and ultimately adding it to his diet. Thus 
the wild-and-woolly periodical is rendering 
a service. 

British readers, on the whole, are more 
conservative in their views and tastes. They 
do not care for rough-and-tumble stuff in 
their fantasy, nor for unusually novel 
ideas. What they want is human interest 
stories written in an imaginative style, with 
plot-ideas that are less breath-taking, less 
stupendous. This is what Amazing Stories 
offers them ; and so long as it continues pub- 
lishing the same general class of science- 
fiction, the Britishers will remain satisfied. 

We Americans are losing but little: we 
still have three other magazines offering 
fantasy of varying classes; and we always 
can enjoy the occasional Keller yam, or 
Binder or Campbell or Fearn tale, that ap- 
pears in the pages of Amazing. 

Countless suggestions could be offered 
which, if considered seriously, selected care- 
fully, and followed judiciously, would great- 
ly increase Amazing’s popularity with 
Americans. But why bother? Britain enjoys 
it, and those less conservative American 
readers who don’t like it are satisfied with 
one or more of the other magazines. 

Each of the magazines has its purpose. 
Each has an audience which appreciates the 
value of that purpose. And each audience, 
differing in taste and opinion from the 
others, regulates its criticism, suggestions, 
and general comment accordingly. 

But the fantasy fan — who is not the aver- 
age reader — collects all four magazines, 
reads the stories which look best to him, and 
mercilessly criticizes what doesn’t appeal to 
him. It is from the fan, therefore, or from 
the reader who either seeks to improve 


Amazing or who is critical by nature, that 
you must expect the greatest amount of 
censure. Willis Conover, Jr., 

27 High Street, 
Cambridge, Maryland. 

(You are quite correct in your estimation 
of the standing of Amazing Stories with the 
readers in England and in her colonies. But 
we are sometimes almost as much sur- 
prised as pleased at the letters we receive 
from readers of the United States. We cer- 
tainly work and think at the Editorial desk 
and appreciate and are thankful for such 
comments as yours. — Editor.) 


Are There Any Communists Among Our 
Readers? We Suppose 'There Are Some. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

I have been a reader of your fine maga- 
zine off and on for the past six or seven 
years, and though at various times I have 
written your competitors, I have never writ- 
ten you. Not that you are so bad that I do 
not like you! I generally enjoy the efforts of 
your authors greatly. But until recently an 
atmosphere of coldness seemed to overhang 
your pages. 

The entire tone of Amazing has improved 
so much recently that I now purchase your 
magazine every time it comes out. Both the 
editorials and fiction are better than for- 
merly — though smooth edges would help 
your claim to being the aristocrat. 

“By Jove” by Walter Rose was the best 
piece of fiction I have ever seen in Amazing 
— while its writing (excepting the author’s 
repeated use of the word “soon”) was splen- 
did. A very logical, “Good ole days” tale. 

Why don’t you bring Paul back to us? He 
is not illustrating at present. Morey is gfood 
on the cover, but his impressionistic style 
does not adapt itself to the inside very well. 
He should use more straight firm lines. Less 
gray would also help. 

Thank you for printing poetry, especially 
the humorous poems of Green and Olsen, 
and “The Radio.” 

So many of your readers ask you cut- 
right to print their 'etters! I find the re- 
sults of my name being printed often sur- 
prising, and irritating. Last time I received 
a proposal of marriage. Some people take 
awful chances. 

Ah, yes; of course I would forget to thank 
you for your Editorials against Astrology 
and water witching. But I do appreciate 
them. Someone has to clear our poor fogged 
minds before less honest individuals clear 
our pocket books. 

Are there any Communists in the audi- 
ence? I’d like a correspondent. 

Perhaps Fve wasW enough of a busy 
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Editor's time, so I’ll close reminding Amaz- 
ing of my best wishes. 

James Michael Rogers, 

2006 Court Street, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

(If we had the least idea of how many 
(;ommunists abide in your state, we would 
at least have the grounds for a good guess 
in answer to your question. Is not marriage 
communistic? The writer of these few lines 
is anti-communistic in the strongest sense. 
But he does believe in marriage. — Editcms.) 


We Are Sorry to Abridge Slightly This De- 
lightful Letter from a Very Nice English 
Boy. But They Are All of Them Nice. 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

This is the first time I have written to 
your great magazine; you do not know how 
much we appreciate your book over here. We 
have not a science fiction "mag” over here 
in Eng.; and I obtain my copy from your 
agent as early as possible, and I read it un- 
til it’s finished from cover to cover! I think 
your critics far too harsh, admitted there 
are some faults, but nothing is perfect. Tak- 
ing it all around I don’t think it could be 
much better. You have often wondered why 
you receive kind letters from English read- 
ers; I think it is because your American 
readers live in a land of plenty regarding 
Science Fiction mags, and treat them as 
every day commodities, while we here have 
to rely on our “Yank mag” stalls .... It is 
amusing to see my English brethren WTite 
“swell,” “not so hot,” and an Editorial foot- 
note saying “We do not understand flicks 
as a word.” It looks as if you were English 
and we Americans .... I should like to com- 
municate with any English readers who have 
copies for 1927-1929 with a view to purchas- 
ing them. R. Wakerly, 

74, Crummock, Gds., 
Kingsbury, N. W. 9, 
Middlesex, Eng. 

(We are convinced that your letter would 
bring results from some of our readers in 
the United States. You will probably hear 
from them, from some who are ready to 
deal with readers in your country. Quite 
recently an American correspondent sold 
some back numbers to an English reader. 
We have a number of alleged Science Fic- 
tion magazines but they might have a great 
deal more science in them. — Editor.) 


The Editor of Amazing Stobiks Personally 
Reads AH the Letters You Refer to. 
Editor, Amazing Stories: 

By watching your advertisement columns 
I have managed to get in touch with a re- 
liable sender in New York, and have now 


a complete set of A. S. as far back as the 
end of 1931, and some scattered issues 
prior to this. Also one quarterly, that con- 
taining “The Invaders from the Infinite.” 
I have not had time to read all these copies, 
but some outstanding stories I have greatly 
enjoyed are, “The War of the Worlds,” 
“The Invisible Man,” “The Radio Ghost,” 
“The Colour Out of Space,” “The Treasure 
of the Golden God,” and many others, too 
numerous to mention. 

The general quality of the stories ap- 
pearing in recent issues is very little in- 
ferior to earlier numbers, despite the wails 
of a few readers who pick out six of the 
best yarns over a period of two or three 
years and then grouse because every new 
issue is not crammed full with stories as 
good as their favourites. 

Nevertheless, I am still hoping to see that 
new artist you promised us. Personally, I 
should prefer Howard V. Brown or Frank 
R. Paul, but almost anyone will do if only 
we can have a little artistic variety. More 
illustrations per issue would we welcome. 
The type used at present is just about per- 
fect; don’t change it. 

I hope to read more stories by G. H. 
Scheere, John Edwards, Dr. Walter Rose, 
Festus Pragnell, A. Connell, E. Schueler and 
J. W. Campbell, Jr. A new author more than 
worthy of A.S. would be Laurence Manning. 

The Editorials and Mr. Brandt’s book re- 
views are highly appreciated. I don’t know 
whether Dr. Sloane reads these letters but, 
if not, please persuade him to write a series 
of editorials on anthropology and kindred 
subjects. 

Best wishes; and may we soon have the 
large size A.S., published monthly and 
quarterly as in the days of yore. 

T. Moulton, 

11 Aylesbury Avenue, 
Blackpool, England. 

(The Editor appreciates your very ap- 
preciative letter. Amazing Stories will 
probably go on as it now is for some time. 
As we are situated in this part of the world 
the time for any radical change is not yet 
with us. But we are watching the signs just 
as closely as any ship captain and hoping 
for the immediate future. As far as we may 
refer to authors you have been and will be 
given excellent writers’ works. — Editor.) 


A Very Appreciative Letter from a Recent 
Correspondent. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

The soft colors of the June, 1937 cover 
were very pleasant. I believe Leo Morey is 
by far the best science-fiction artist, either 
for cover or inside illustrations; his work 
is always exceptional. In the little over 
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two years I’ve been reading Amazing 
Stories he’s only made one poor cover and 
a couple of poor inside illustrations — that 
speaks for itself! I have been a science-fic- 
tion fan for about seven years, and always 
will be. I do not say Amazing is positively the 
best s.t.f. magazine going, but I will say 
this : If Amazing Stories was again a 
monthly, with the stories and illustrations 
and covers it has now, it could far excel 
any other rival publication. As it is now, 
a bi-monthly, it is impossible for A.S. to 
be in the lead. BUT — you will soon be in 
the lead, and if you keep on at the rate you 
are now going — who can tell? What you 
need is more readers and less destructive 
criticism. Those who criticize Amazing 
talk a lot but never do anything to help 
A.S. materially. If the readers would only 
each get another reader — what could stop 
Amazing Stories barring visitors from 
space or something? Doctor Sloane, you 
have my sympathy, having to wade through 
all those letters of unjust criticism and 
sarcastic remarks. If the readers haven’t 
anything good to say — say nothing. It 
doesn’t help Amazing Stories; it only dis- 
courages the hard-working staff. Now 
about the June issue. I have already re- 
marked on the cover, and the illustrations 
were top-hole. “By Jove” has a fine ending 
for one of the best serials I have ever read. 
All of Walter Rose’s work is exceedingly 
fine. He reminds me of Weinbaum. Second 
comes the “Crystalline Salvation.” I 
would welcome more of the “Beam Trans- 
mission” stories; this was one of the best 
of the series. Scheer is always good. “Mur- 
der by Atom” by Skidmore was not up to 
his “Posi and Nega” tales, but far superior 
to the rather too adventurous “Maelstrom 
of Atlantis.” But why should “The Falcon” 
have tried to get control of the excitation 
ray, when he had an invention just as good 
for his purpose, the atomic changing ray? 
He must have been crazy! Schueler’s 
“Crawling Terrors” was well written, but 
rather reminded me of one of Rose’s 
stories. However it was just as good as 
“The Company or the Weather,” which was 
a humorous little gem. Breuer is equally 
good at long or short stories. Need I say 
anything about the Editorial? Dr. Sloane, 
you’re some writer yourself! All in all the 
June issue was the best I’ve read so far in 
1937 of any S. F. magazines. I’ll warrant 
we get a monthly in 1938, if the readers 
only do their part. Frankly Amazing 
Stories is a bargain at twenty-five cents. 
The readers should realize that you’ll give 
them the best you can all the time, and that 
as soon as you can you’ll put Amazing in 
the lead again. Happy thought! One thing 
more I want to compliment you on. You’re 


the only s.t.f. magazine that doesn’t “brag” 
(to use slang) about itself in its pages. 
I’m glad of that. Readers buy the maga- 
zine for the stories not for proud self- 
laudations of accomplishment. Amazing 
Stories needs no advertising anyway. 
Science Fiction fans are far too critical. 
How about some more Doctor Jameson tales? 
“Labyrinth” and “Twin Worlds” were two 
of the best. Believe me. Doctor Sloane, I 
heartily mean all I have written. I am 
deeply gp'ateful to you for the way you edit 
Amazing Stories. A.S. has the something 
termed “class.” It is the “aristocrat” in 
tone, appearance and reading matter. 

Robert Sherwood, 

208 Pearsall Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

(It would seem to be almost conceit in 
the Editor to say that this letter speaks for 
itself. The writer can imagine how pleasant 
it is after one has done what he could, to 
receive such appreciation for our and your 
magazine. You will have observed in the 
past that we publish any amount of criti- 
cism of our efforts, so a letter of really well 
thought out commendation is very accept- 
able, and we could use a stronger adjective 
than that. We thank you for your en- 
couragement. — Editor. ) 


A Twelve Year Old Reader Has Ideas of His 
Own. 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

This is the first letter I have written to 
any magazine. 

I am 12 years old, and I think I am your 
youngest reader. I enjoy Science Fiction 
magazines and books very much. 

I like your magazine very much, but I 
think you should have more short stories. 
The covers aren’t so hot, so try and get 
Wesso. He’s my favorite painter. 

In the June issue, I especially like “Crys- 
talline Salvation,” then “Murder by Atom.” 
“Crawling Terror” wasn’t so good. 

Can’t you cut down on ads? You could 
put a fair-sized novelette in the space filled 
by ads in the last issue. 

I like the Editorials, too. 

Thomas Carey, 

1972 Stanford Avenue, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

(We often feel that a letter speaks for 
itself and needs no answer from us in these 
columns. The above tells its own story dis- 
tinctly. It is an interesting instance of what 
a young writer can put into words. But he 
should remember that the questions of ad- 
vertisements rests with the Managers not 
with the Editor. — Editor.) 
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Our Position and Its Limitations Are Not 
Realized by Many of Our Readers and Cor- 
respondents. This Brings Criticism and Sug- 
gestions, the Latter Not Fitting the Case. 
Editor, Amazing Stories; 

I wish to thank you for your recent let- 
ter; I respect your opinions. I, too, wish 
there was more science in the stories of the 
present, but I don’t know what can be done 
to make the authors write more of it into 
their narrations. It seems that there is a 
new group of science-fiction enthusiasts 
that is gradually gaining In size. This group 
apparently prefers fantastic stories with a 
negligible amount of science — just a flavor- 
ing. They are invading the field of s-f — a 
field that was originally formed for the 
pleasure of those who like science — but it is 
a fact that this class, that dislikes anything 
scientific, is about as large as is that one 
composed of the earlier readers of s-f. That 
presents quite a problem. While Amazing 
Stories was founded as a science-fiction 
magazine, if the majority of its readers 
wish for another type of literature to ap- 
pear in its pages, what is the Editor to do? 
That is what you and your authors are 
faced with, and I am certainly glad that I 
am not in your shoes. 

You told me that the supply of stories 
is hardly equal to the demand. That is an 
unhappy state of affairs. It seems to me 
that if there were more authors, the com- 
petition would be greater, which would of 
necessity raise the quality of the material 
you receive. It is quite probable that the 
amateur s-f magazines may help to pro- 
duce more authors by encouraging them to 
submit stories to them, which they would be 
afraid to send to Amazing Stories. These 
fan magazines are doing good work con- 
sidering the short length of time they have 
been in existence. 

I happen to be a member of the Science- 
Fiction Advancement Association, an or- 
ganization that publishes an amateur maga- 
zine, and I know that several hitherto in- 
active fans have been encouraged to submit 
stories to our magazine, Tesseract. You 
watch and see what a short time it will be 
until some of them send you some accepta- 
ble material! 

The presence of one of Dr. Breuer’s 
stories in the June issue of A.S. pleased me; 
I only wish it had been longer. Dr. Breuer 
has turned out some of Amazing Stories’ 
best narratives, some of which rank with 
the s-f classics. Do you recall “Paradise and 
Iron” by him in one of the Quarterlies? 
That was a masterpiece! Another author 
who ranks with Dr. Breuer and whom I 
would like to see much oftener is David H. 
Keller. Don’t let any of these old favorites 


get away from you. Dr. Sloane; I know of 
several who are equally as good as many of 
the more recent popular writers. 

Is there any chance of a speedy return to 
the large size? Another magazine has made 
itself distinctive by offering smooth edges; 
Amazing could achieve the same effect by 
coming out as a large size magazine. In the 
present form, A.S. cannot be distinguished 
from several dozen other magazines on the 
stands. I most heartily advocate your 
switching back to the bigger magazine of a 
few years ago, both for my own personal 
enjoyment and for the sake of A.S.’s cir- 
culation. 

You probably throw all of my letters away 
now without even opening the envelope be- 
cause you know that most of it will be 
devoted to entreaties for a different format, 
but I cannot be discouraged — after six years 
of constant harping, we finally got smooth 
edges in another magazine, and we haven’t 
been after you for nearly as long a period. 
You may realize that the average fan is 
quite insistent; when we want something 
enough, the Editor either produces or is 
haunted for years. Why, it’s beginning to 
look like I’ll have to publish my own maga- 
zine to be able to have a large size maga- 
zine again. 

Trusting that you will consider my plea, 
I remain, rqy A. Squires, II, 

1745 Kenneth Rd., 
Glendale, California. 

(Letters such as yours we are always 
glad to receive, because they conduce to 
the interest of the “Discussions.” This is a 
department of the magazine which we 
would like to see expanded. But it gets 
squeezed down to small dimensions by the 
rest of the departments. You give various 
suggestions and we shall consider them 
fully, but it is far from an easy matter to 
put three pints into a quart measure. Your 
favorite authors have made their appear- 
ance again in our pages.— Editor.) 


A Letter of Good Humored Criticism of an 
English Correspondent. It Takes All Kinds 
to Make a World. We Wonder. 

Editor, Amazing Stories : 

Mr. Roy F. Chandler, London, England, 
must have been indulging in a bit of in- 
trospection when he states that he has 
proof that his fellow readers are CRANKS. 

Poor Roy is so pessimistic that he 
assumed that you should not even read his 
note. Then he supposed that he should 
never again read a yarn by his favorite 
author. He concluded by being extremely 
doubtful that he’d ever receive a reply to 
his letter. 
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Not only that, he seems to think that 
there is something wrong if a chap’s sense 
of humor allows him to laugh a little at a 
story being read for amusement. 

What sort of space ways affects our 
serious Mr. Chandler? 

If this note should be published, I do not 
want dear Roy to take my leg-pulling to 
heart. I mean it all in fun, and to him I 
say, “Pull in your lower lip — and smile a 
hit ” 

" Murl Edouard de Beauchamp, 

Muskogee, Oklahoma. 

(This is an unusually severe letter or 
would be were it not written half in fun, 
perhaps more than half. At any rate the 
writer stands up for our magazine, it does 
not matter if some readers think that the 
others are cranks. There is a saying to the 
effect that it takes all kinds to make a world. 
Perhaps this is true to the extent that it 
would take care of so-called cranks. Then 
there is always the suspicion that the other 
person is the crank. But is there not a 
chance that the reverse may be the case? 
Your letter radiates good humor. We shall 
hope to hear from you again. — Editor.) 


A Delightful Letter from South Africa. 'They 
Have Their Radio Troubles There It Seems 
in the Two-Language Question. 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I just got hold of a back number of A.S. 
and I’m thrilled to bits with it, in fact I 
didn’t even finish it to write to you but 
started straight away. 

You see I am in hospital, in fact I’ve been 
here 3 months now, and I being a regular 
bookworm caused the matron to tear her 
hair every time I pestered her for books, so 
she collected some old books from the other 
wards among them the October (1936) 
number of Amazing Stories and read it 
first. So that’s how I got introduced to your 
swell mag. 

The stories taking first prize are: — 

(1) “Human Pets on Mars” — L. F. Stone. 

(2) “The Outpast on Ceres” — L. A. 
Eshbach. 

The others, were swell, too, but not so good 
as those two I named, now. 

“Analysis and Synthesis” was very inter- 
esting, because you see, although I am in 
hospital, I still have to do some studying 
because being in college and in Form IV is 
no joke. If I don’t write exams I shall have 
to stay there. 

It helped me no end in my last test I 
wrote this morning, you see I read the ar- 
ticle and about hour after that my tutor 
came and gave me the test and after that 
I read the two best ones and then a few 
others, I have yet to read “The Council of 


Drones” and look at the Science Ques- 
tionnaire. 

You know the way some people criticize 
this mag and the way others praise it make 
me think of the miniature war that is wag- 
ing in Johannesburg over the bilingual 
radio announcements at the present moment. 
But it is only the English people who make 
these silly outbursts and not we Afrikander 
people. “But what else can we do, we have 
to fight for our rights,” as one English- 
speaking idiot says, when they have 80% of 
the announcements in English. 

Well I had better end now because I’m 
sure you’ll be wishing you never opened my 
letter to read all the nonsense I write. 

I want you to do me a special favour and 
print my letter in the next issue, because 
you see I would like to get some pen-pals 
from America. I would like boys of all ages 
who are interested in Physics and Chemistry 
because I’m simply crazy about those two 
subjects and I am studying for my cer- 
tificates which will entitle me to teach at 
any high school I like. 

Here’s hoping that you will answer my 
plea. 

I remain, a faithful reader till the end 
of my days, 

(Miss) Susi ViSSER, 
c/o 10 — 10th Avenue, 

Bez Valley, 
Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, 

S. Africa. 

P.S. — By the time I receive your answer 
I hope to be out of hospitaL — S. V. 

P.P.S. — please excuse my writing because 
I am in bed in the ward. — S. V. 

(We regrret the delay that has befallen 
your letter. All we can say in palliation is 
that “it just happened that way.” It will 
get you some pen-pals in all probability. 
Write soon again. — Editor.) 


A Delightful Letter from an English Writer. 
But Doesn’t the Name of Your Locality Sug- 
gest Herne the Hunter and Poor Falstaff’s 
Troubles in the "Merry Wives of Windsor?” 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

With the February 1937 issue to hand 
(from one of my A.S. pen-pals) I really 
must thank you for a superlative issue with 
a fine cover. I say this for more reasons 
than one as you will read. 

The stories are tops. They’re swell. You’ll 
understand “swell” better than any descrip- 
tive phrases so I’ll leave it at that. My 
appreciation is not meant to convey just 
dry praise — it honestly is one of the best 
issues I have yet seen! 

And the “Discussions” is larger! Or am I 
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dreaming? More than this — ^besides my own 
letter — (delightful surprise!) — there are 
letters from Vernon W. Harry and Roy 
Esperantest (Roy Test for your benefit) 
with whom I correspond already — more 
thanks to A.S.! Further than this, we all 
appear to be intercommunicated. 

I was not quite clear on your comment 
about my “Post Office Address.” If you 
meant that it was long and detailed, well, 
the postal guys over here like it that way — 
y’ know, red tape and so on, but if you were 
getting at something else, please tell me. 
I’m sure I don’t resemble Falstaif in the 
least ( ! ) And my torments are few — I al- 
ways get A.S. on time now. 

And you want to know what a “flick” is? 
Ha! ha! ha! I thought you knew, or do 
you? Well, a “flick” is to us more or less a 
photograph — “still” — something flicked 
from the ever-moving scenes of life. Some- 
times we in England say we are “going to 
the Flicks” (“Flicks” being movies). Catch 
on? I hope you do. Or another way you 
might have worked it out : Doesn’t a “flick” 
sound rather like something short — some- 
thing small and quick? Hence it might well 
be a glimpse or a glance from something. 
I was thinking that you might find room for 
a few “stills” from science films — ^maybe 
with a little review alongside. Idea? Perhaps 
some of your readers have views on this? 

At this point I would like to thank you 
sincerely for printing my last letter. It has 
brought me several correspondents, all of 
whom are very jolly people. Also it has 
helped me to dispose of the surplus copies 
and back issues of A.S. that I did not re- 
quire to file away. 

A word to correspondents (and I want 
more) : 

Moat of my letters have so far been from 
the good old States. I’d like to hear from 
other folks in parts more East. Just write 
(in English) and say your likes and dis- 
likes and give me a few items to talk about. 
I’ll write to everyone in turn — ^that’s a 
promise I keep — and don’t forget that 
whilst I may not have just the back issues 
you want, it is quite possible that I may be 
able to locate them for you. I have one or 
two pals who deal in mags and books. So 
get going, I’m waiting. Many, many thanks 
to all those who have already written and 
are still writing. It’s mighty fine to be able 
to hear how the other half lives through the 
ultra-pleasant medium of one’s favourite 
magazine. I should say “our” magazine. 
Correspondence does not merely mean the 
interchange of letters. Photographs, books, 
tokens, curios, and so on pass back and 
forth — even cigarettes and stamps and 
coins ... to say nothing of good old A.S.l 


And now, dear Editor, I would like to 
tell you that from the moment this letter 
goes in the mailbox I am literally going to 
anguish until I get the next issue. Why don’t 
you start the monthly issues again? I hope 
to hear about this. And also, with great 
impatience, I await the arrival of the issue 
which I most sincerely trust will contain 
this great length of writing. If you only 
knew the delight of getting a letter in the 
column and the pleasure derived from the 
resulting correspondence, well, you’d run 
a mag, for that purpose alone! 

I’ll be writing to you again soon . . . 

Best Wishes and Perpetual Motion to 
Amazing Stories. 

Very truly yours, 

F. R. Mawbby, 

135 Casino Avenue, Herne HUI S. E. 24, 
'London, England. 

(Your letter is so complete and interest- 
ing that no comment from us is needed. But 
we do wish to state that we are sorry the 
delay in giving it a place in our columns 
has occurred. We will always be glad to 
hear from you . — Editor.) 


Excellent Suggestions from Our Readers 
Cannot Always Be Carried Out. But We Are 
Always Glad to Rteeive Them. 

Editor, Amazing Stories: 

First of all, I must compliment Mr. Morey 
on his excellent cover. He is one of the best 
of science fiction artists. I hope that in the 
future, his covers are as good, if not better. 

The best story in the issue was “Crystal- 
line Salvation” by George H. Sheer. I en- 
joyed this story a great deal. I hope that 
there’s more in the offing like it. 

“Murder by Atom” was another very 
good story, I hope there will be more stories 
about that super-detective, Donald Millstein. 

I did not like “Crawling Terrors,” by Ed- 
ward Scheuler, at all. Please avoid stories 
of a similar nature (unless better written) 
in coming issues. 

A few years ago, I believe, you once is- 
sued Ajnazing Stories Quarterly. What has 
happened to this quarterly? I enjoyed every 
issue I came across immensely, and, I 
think that every one else did also. 

Jack Johnson, 

3009 N. Swanson St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(We sometimes feel that we can hardly 
answer some of the letters we receive, there 
is such a uniformity of praise in them. Per- 
haps it is well that now and then we are 
scolded for something and we have to take 
the scolding along with the compliments. 
— Editor.) 
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An Editor of a New Magazine Writes to 
Us About It. 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

I wish to tell every fan who reads Amaz- 
ing about the greatest little fan magazine 
going, the “Science Fiction World.” Founded 
by a few readers of “The Aristocrat of Sci- 
ence Fiction,” it is devoted to articles, inter- 
views, autobiographies, etc., all of intense 
interest to everpf science fiction fan. 

So far it has had two issues — one is al- 
ready out and the other is at the printer’s. 
It is published monthly, and sells for an ex- 
tremely low price; 2 issues for 16c. or, if 
you wish to save money, 76c per year (12 
issues). 

The circle of fans who read it have re- 
peatedly praised it as the best fan mag on 
the market, and while I’m the editor and 
don’t wish to boast, I would say that their 
opinion is justified. 

The little fiction that we publish is of a 
very high quality. So far it has been com- 
posed of a serial by Dr. David H. Keller. But 
the bulk of our numerous pages are com- 
posed of articles, news, etc. 

Many will be interested in the numerous 
prize contests. And by the way, the World 
is going to present a cup for the “Most 
consistent iiqprovement of any science fic- 
tion magazine” during 1937. So far. Amaz- 
ing leads, in tte opinion of the judges (edi- 
torS of the World). 

Hayward S. Kirby, 

Great Barrington, Mass. 

»(The Editor of Amazing Stories thanks ^ 
you for your appreciation and the good 
wishes implied in your letter. — Editor.) 


Back Numbers For Sale. 

Editor , Amazing Stories: 

For the benefit of your readers — especial- 
•'1y,,your new readers — please publish the fol- 
lowing: 

Because I can no longer keep them, I must 
dispose of several years’ accumulation of 
Amazing Stories and Amazing Stories 
Quarterly. I desire to rid myself of all is- 
sues from April, 1926 to August, 1936 of 
the Amazing Stories, and from the Winter, 
1928 to the Spring-Summer, 1933 — 21 issues 
in all — or the entire number issued— of the 
Amazing Stories Quarterly. 

The magazines are in good condition, and 
none of them are without covers. In most 
cases they are as good as the day I pur- 
chased them. 

Here is an opportunity for you new read- 
ers to obtain the magazines you need to 
complete your collection. I am quoting no 
price, for I would rather leave that to any- 


one who contemplates purchasing them. All 
interested please write me, stating your de- 
sires, your price, and mailing arrangements. 

E. R. Moshier, 
430-26th Street, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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DILL,Y0U sure have a swell ^ 

BUILD! DID YOU TRAIN FOR A ^ 
LONG TIME WITH WEIGHTS AND PULLEYS? 


ABSOLUTELY NOT i THE ATLAS 
WAY -WITH NO APPARATUS- 1 


CHARLES ATLAS 

Holder of title ‘The 
World's Most Perfertly 
Developed Man” — who 
offers you aT-day TTIIAL 
with results guaranteed. 


MAKES MUSCLES CROW LIKE MAGIC! 


Nereis the Kind of 

NEW MEN I Build! 


Do YOU Want to Se One? 


Men — meet William J. Goldstein, of Metuchen, N. J., winner of 
my 1936 Sterling Silver Cup ! A smashing example of what my 
Dynamic Tension can do. Look at his sculptured stomach muscles — 
perfectly proportioned arms — beautiful leg muscles — giant shoulders. 

Read what he says. “It seems like just yesterday that I mailed 
you that coupon. Look at me NOWl Your Dynamic Tension is 
the only system that can develop a build like mine — right in 
the privacy of a fellow’s own home! No weights. No pulleys. 

No freak drugs or diets. I’m proud of the way you made me 
an ‘Atlas Champion’ I” 

Do you want a prize-winning body like this? Are you J \S ^ K 

fed up with having no strength, no vigor, being only HALF- k 

ALIVE? Then listen— I JV 

tiT jpg| Culture 

Meirezine re- 

Give Me 7 Days and Til Prove I Can WM PV B ^Si - 
Make YOU a Champion! 

all I ask — SEVEN DAYS! In can do your heart and other vital organs 

WEEK ril absolutely PROVE more harm than good. I have no pills Ql^B 'm|£I 

IhaMf^can give you, too, the kind of or other queer ideas about body-liuilding. |HV \ 

hoKly men respect and women admire! My Dynamic Tension method is all it HUB f TMcv 

You will actually see and feel the im- takes to make a NEW MAN of you ^Bf \ 

provement in even this short time. in double-quick time— and I’m ready ^B 1 

I was once a skinny, timid weakling to PROVE it to you in a 7-day TRIAL 
of only 97 lbs. I didn’t know what real OFFER. 

health or strength were. I was afraid ^ jjM ^ 

to fight, ashamed to be seen in a swim- Book of Photographs — atlas’".^® 

mmg suit. free Uept. 911 . 

Ihen I discovered the amazing secret ^ 115 East 23rd 

that changed me, like magic, into “The j *i, • u .aT St.. N^wYork, 

World’s Most Perfectly Developed ,e T f ^ Tt, l N. Y. 

fViA. ti’flA T o«ri pfoduccd for thousaiids of other men! ^ 

I won tunce and have j.u FREE my famous book, # I the proof that your 

held CiCr jimcc, against all comers. My “Everlasting Health and Strength*' # system of Dynamic Tension will 

secret is Dynamic Tension. It is the j, ,hnws artiial nlmloe n I^jf' ♦ make a New .Man of me— sire me 

tested, natural method of developing it,,., ° " t, , r ‘ « healthy, husky laxly and big 

you inside and out! It not only can ' J i wr u®” "" 

rive vnil the eo,verf„1 rleel.'., e 5'®“’' l>'’dy I Write youf name free lax*. ■•Everlasllng Health and 

fie. Ve, y lilt ."PP>'"g n>“s- address carefully on tile Strength." 

tiirnr Tt / a-'" r"" coupon. Mail to mc pcrson- 

mirror. ... It also digs down into «jjy todav I’ll rush vour Name 

your system after such needless joy- f„i* rr»nv to von AT ^ (IMoase print or write plainly) 

killing conditions as ordinary constipa- ONCF? CharTp/AtHR # 

tion, • pimples, indigestion, underweight rv#>nt Q11 IT? Fn<st ’ ^ Address 

and overweight. c* 

T 1 e ... ? 3 rd Street, New p..^ o- 

I have no use for contraptions that York. N. Y. ^ Engia’nd-^0*42 ‘chandos street, London W.C, 2’’*‘ 


J? ■ 


f 




ilOPAYSPRE^ 


17JEWEL WATCH 
for MEN 


K223 — AtfracMve 17 
jewel watch with case in 
charm and color of not* 
ural gold. Guaranteed 
to give you satisfaction. 
Regular $30 value; 

$1.70 a month 


14K GOLD-17 JEWELS 

P317 — Tiny new 14K solid 
yellow gold watch with guar> 
anteed 17 jewel movement. 
Black silkcord band.Regulorly 
$35. $2.38 a month 


■h!nk of >.-« mtle os ’0= ° 
monthly) will enable you to own one of 

these beautiful Dionionds or 

send your choice c. 
approval and 10-day 
dollar bill in an cr.vc! 
oddress and number of the 
Tell me your age (must be 
potion, employer r — 
yourself. Informotion 

nodirect inquirieswi 

a 10-month Charge Account for you and 
send selection.for approval. 
not satisfied, send it back and 1 II re- 
fund your dollor. if sotisfied, pay bal- 
ance in 10 smoll monthly payments. 

, Send your order today. 


• r Watches. I’ll 

of these borgains for 
r trial. Simply put a 

envelope with yournome, 

article wanted, 
over 20), occu- 
ond a few facts about 

held confidential — 
ill be mode.t’llopen 


M211— Bulovo’s new feoture—^ 
the Minute-Man. 17 jewel curved 
watch In charm and color of 
natural gold. Leather strop* 
$3.28 o month 


R126^Bulova’$ newest feature 
— the Lady Bulova — a tiny 17 
jewel watch in charm and color 
of natural gold. 

$2.88 a month 


^137-Gor- 
Jj/ 9®<5US O®'*' 
14k white 
gold 

men^ ■rir'f. Large 
center diomp^r.d of high 
quality; 2 otnerdiomonds 

$2.90 


A7/C16 — Matched Bridal Ensem- 
bie in the newest 14K natural gold. 5 
diamonds in each ring. Exceptional 
value at this low price. 

$3.15 a month 


CIO— 7 diamond 
wedding ring in 
14K white gold. 
Diamonds in^ 
beautiful step^^ 
arrangement. A'O 
pretty ring priced 
low. 


1185 — Massive 
10 K natural gold 
^ Diamond initial 
fring for men. Ini- 
tial on black onyx. 


A341 — Direct importing makes 
this low price possible. H carat 
quality diamond with 2 dther 
diamonds in 14K natural gold 
engagement ring. Reg. $75 value. 
$5.65 a month 


$1.88 

O month 


$1.88 o month 




I Itrin&yourcli 


DIAMONDS^WATCMES 


20c A DAY buys 
thrsj/^ CARAT 
DIAMOND RING 


Complete Cotolog of 9ia- 
mon'ds, Wotches. Jewelry 
and Silverware all on Ten 
Months Terms, sent FREE) 
UDon request. ■ J 


MAt^jORDER DlVlS^lON 0/ FINLAY STRAUS 


1670 BROADWAY-NEW YORK 





If tfSSTT BRAINS did squeak, no one would have to warn you against trying to 
get ahead in a modem world with antiquated training] Keeping your brain modem 
is )ust 08 important as keeping plant equipment modem. The best way to keep youit 
brain up to date is to keep your training up to date. The business oi modernizing 
men's training is the business oi the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. All over the world men testily to the effective- 
ness oi L C. S. training — and ii you are stuck on a job, ii your 
pay envelope is too thin, this coupon can be the first step 
towards changing the whole course oi your life. 



M0RI 
MONiY 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2107-G, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins an4 
Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Architect □ Sheet Met»I Worker D Plumbing; □ Steam Fitting □ Bridge Engineer 

□ Architectural Draftaxnan D B^ermaker □ Heating □ Ventilation □ Bridge and BuUdizig Foremau 

O Building Katimating O Tel^raph Engineer D Air Conditioning O Chemistry 

□ Contractor and Builder □ T^epbone Work D Radio D dteazn Engineer □ Pharmacy 

□ Structural Draftainan □ Mechanical Engineering □ Steam Electric Engineer □ Coal Mining 

□ Structural Engineer □ Meehanical Dr^taman □ Xlarinc Engineer □ Mine Foreman D Fire Boeeee 

O Management of Inveationa O Ma^iniat □ Toolmaker □ R. R« Looomotivee O Navigation 

□ Eleotrical Engineer □ Patternmaker □ R. R. Section Foreman □ Cotton Manufectmni^ 

□ Electric lighting QX)ie«el Engmee D Air Brakee □ R. R. Signalmen □ Wooled Manufactvflffng 

C Welding. Qeotrio and Gaa Q Aviation Enginee □ Highway Engineering □ Agrwulture ^ 

□ Reading Shop Blueprinta □ Automobile Mechanic D Civil Engineering □ Fruit Qrowing 

O Heat Treatment of Metals □ Refrigeratioo □ Surveying and Mapping D Poultry Fanning 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Q Riuirnron Management O Bookkeeping O Service Station SalcerndSahip O Grade Sebool Sabjecta 

□ Industrial Management □ Secretari^ Work □ First Year College Subiectae □ High School Subjects 

□ Trmfiio Management Q Spanish □ Buainesa Correspondence □ College ^eparatory 

□ Accountancy- □ French □ Stenography and Typing □ llluatrat^ 

□ Cost Aocoantant □ Saleemanshlp D Civil Service □ Mail Carrier H Cartooning 

□ C. P. Accountant D Advertieing □ Railway Mail Clerk D Lettering Show Cards □ Sign* 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE COURSER 

□ Home Dressmaking □ Advanced EhvMinaking □ Millinery D Foo<i« and Cookery 

□ Professional Dressmaking and Designing □ Tea Room and Cafeteria Management. Catering 

Name Address - 

City ....£tate Present Position. 

H ]/oM reside in Oon<ida. tend thU eoupon to the Internaiional Vorfetpondence BehooU Oanadicn. ’Limited, Montreal, CanMa 


144 


Please mention Newsstand Fiction Unit when answering advertissments 



